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562 
MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Issue Roll of Thomas de Brantingham 
44th Edward III. Translated by Frederick 
Devon. 8vo. 1835.—We received this 
volume too late in the month to notice 
it in our present Magazine. Its contents, 
and the manner in which it has been 
translated and edited, involve a good 
many questions,“ and deserve very atten- 
tive consideration ; and an article upon 
the subject shall appear in our next num- 
ber. 

We are compelled to postpone our cri- 
tical notices of the ANNUALS for 1836; 
but they shall all receive due attention be- 
fore New Year’s Day. 

Mr. Henry Roserts observes, ‘‘ Had 
your reviewer (p- 511) quoted the para- 
graph from a contemporary Journal, in 
reference to the architectural competition 
for Fishmongers’ Hall, instead of com- 
menting on, and inviting attention to it, 
I should scarcely have thought it neces- 
sary to trouble you with a contradiction 
of so barefaced and gratuitous a tissue of 
falsehoods as is contained in the article 
referred to; considering that the high and 
honourable character of the distinguished 
architect’ chiefly impugned, must have 
prevented any one from giving it the 
slightest credit ; but as there is an am- 
biguity in your reviewer’s allusion, which 
appears to me calculated to mislead, I 
trust you will afford me, through the 
same medium, an opportunity of giving an 
unqualified contradiction to the whole, 
and every partofthemaliciousstatement.’’ 

Bishop Andrews.—Walton, in his Life 
of George Herbert, states ‘‘ that there 
fell to be a modest debate betwixt them 
two (Bishop Andrews and Herbert), about 
Predestination and Sanctity of Life; of 
both which, the Orator did not long after 
send the ‘Bishop some safe and useful 
aphorisms, in a long letter written in 
Greek ; which letter was so remarkable 
for the language and reason of it, that, 
after the reading it, the Bishop put it into 
his bosom, and did often show it to many 
scholars, both of this and foreign nations ; 
but did always return it back to the place 
where he first lodg’d it, and continued it 
so near his heart, till the last day of his 
life.’ If any of your readers can point 
out where the above letter can be found, 
it will oblige P. 

In answer to our Correspondent, p. 450, 
on the Unicorn, J. M. begs to remark, 
that when Mr. Logan observes, ‘‘ The 
existence of that noble animal has never 
been satisfactorily proved,’’—it never 
has been proved, or seen, or knownat all. 
He goes on to say,—‘‘ Some travellers 
have averred that the race was not an 
imaginary one, nor yet entirely extinct, 


they either having caught a glimpse of the 
creature, or heard of some one that did.’’ 
What can be more unscientific, more un- 
like the language of a naturalist, than the 
above—‘‘ Some travellers ;’’ who are they? 
we know nut.—‘* Caught a glimpse of the 
ereature’’—we never heard this fact, and 
totally disbelieve it: indeed, we canaver to 
its utter incorrectness. It is true that 
some of the natives north of the Cape 
have said that there exists a species of 
animal, of the antelope tribe, and sup- 
posed to answer to the unicorn, among the 
mountains in that part of Africa: but no 
such animal was ever seen. In some 
caves (we believe in the Caffre country,) 
were discovered rude drawings of some 
native animals, among which was one 
representing the head of a kind of ante- 
lope, or deer, withone horn ; but this arose 
without doubt from the ignorance of the 
artist : who, attempting to give a side view 
of an antelope or deer, drew one horn 
only, as children would do, in their first 
rude essays ;—and this explanation at 
once dissolves the mystery of the unicorn 
being found represented in the African 
caves. But the subject wants no explana- 
tion of this kind: it can be decided at 
once on the principles of science. The 
horn of the fabulous unicorn, which re- 
quires for its basis or foundation a strong 
layer of bone to support it, is absolutely 
placed on the very suture of the skull, 
which would give way instantly beneath 
its violent pressure. Nature, who is ever 
true and consistent in her principles, 
would never have placed the instrument 
of defence on a part which could not 
have supported it, no more than she would 
give the horse the power to kick, without 
a powerful muscle in the thigh, which 
would impart its effective influence to the 
blow. The animal is entirely fabulous, 
like the sphinx, the chimera, and the 
griffin. The long twisted horn which is 
commonly seen, is the weapon of defence 
of the sea-unicorn. The fish possesses 
two horns, though they are seldom found 
perfect, being liable to be destroyed by 
accidents. ; 

LL.D. of Cambridge is referred to p. 
338, where we have already inserted his 
inquiries respecting Degrees in Law; and 
also to the Gent. Mag. for 1817 and 1818, 
vol. 87, ii. 200, 487-88, vol. 88, i. 306, 388, 
496, where the subject was formerly dis- 
cussed. We may mention, however, that 
the result of that discussion is rather to 
prove that D.C.L. is correct at Oxford, 
than to explain the authority or accuracy 
of LL.D. being used for the degree con- 
ferred at Cambridge. 
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P. 61. Boswell.—‘ He was asked by Mr. Jordan to translate Pope's 
Messiah into Latin verse as a Christmas exercise. He performed it with 
uncommon rapidity, and in so masterly a manner, that he obtained great 
applause for it. It is said that Mr Pope expressed himself concerning 
it in terms of stroug approbation.—I am not ignorant that critical objec- 
tions have been made to this and other specimens of Johnson's Latin 
poetry. I acknowledge myself not competent to decide on a question of 
such extreme nicety.”"—As Mr. Boswell has declared his incompetence, 
we shall transcribe the opinion of Doctor Joseph Warton on the subject, 
which will come with greater weight than our own. 





“* Dr. Johnson, in his youth, gave a 
translation of this piece, which has been 
praised and magnified beyond its merits. 
It may justly be said (with all due respect 
to the great talents of this writer), that in 
this translation of the Messiah are many 
hard and unclassical expressions, a great 
want of harmony, and many unequal and 
un-Virgilian lines. I was once present at 
a dispute on this subject, betwixt a per- 
son* of great political talents, and a 
scholar who had spent his life among the 
Greek and Roman classics. Both were 
intimate friends of Johnson. The former, 
after many objections had been made to 


line which he thought equal to any he 
ever had read. 
juncique tremit variabilis umbra. 

The green reed trembles. 
The scholar (pedant if you will) said, ‘there 
is no such word as variabilis in any clas- 
sical writer.’ ‘Surely,’ said the other, ‘in 
Virgil; variabile semper foemina.’ ‘You 
forget,’ said the opponent, ‘ it is varium et 
mutabile.’ 

They only who are such idolaters of the 
Rambler, as to think he could do every 
thing equally well, can alone be mortified _ 
at hearing that the following lines in his 
Messiah are reprehensible :— 














this translation by the latter, quoted a 
Coelum mihi carminis alta materies—— 
—— dignos accende furores 
Mittit aromaticas vallis saronica nubes—— 
Ille cutim spissam visus hebetare vetabit —— 
furat horrid membris 
juncique tremit variabilis umbra— 
Buxique sequaces 
Artificis frondent dextree—— 
fessa colubri 

Membra viatoris recreabunt frigore lingue.’’ 

P. 94. “ Huet, bishop of Avranches, wrote Memoirs of his own Time, 
in Latin, from which Boswell has extracted this scrap of pleasantry.”— 
Croker.—-Huet’s Memoirs is one of the most agreeable and elegant works 
that we possess in modern Latinity. It is written with ease and correct- 
ness, and contains much curious anecdote, and many delightful reminis- 
cences of the scholars contemporary with him. The title page runs thus, 
“ Pet. Dan. Huetii Episcopi Abrincensis Commentarius de rebus ad eum 
pertinentibus. Amst. 1718'.’ 

The use of the word ‘ ad eum,’ for ‘ ad se,’ has been generally considered 
as a soleecism : but that is not the case ; for, though the Memoirs were 
written by Huet, they were not published till after his death by his executors. 

P. 94. “Fora full account of Politian and his poems see Roscoe’s Life 
of Lorenzo of Medici.” We must beg leave to differ from the writer of this 


























* Perhaps W. Windham and Thomas Warton are the persons alluded to.—Ep. 
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note as to the word “ full.’” Mr. Roscoe was a person of very elegant and 
various acquirements, and wrote in a pleasing and popular manner ; but 
he had not the scholarship, or that acquaintance with the laws of Latin 
poetry, the niceties of its structure, its quantity and its metre, that could 
enable him to decide with correctness on the respective merits of those 
numerovs persons who, like Politian, wrote in the language of ancient 
Italy. It may be in the recollection of some of our readers, what porten- 
tous errors were shown in the lines of many poets, which Mr. Roscoe had 
selected in his Life of Leo . for admiration. Nor could Mr. Roscoe 
judge of Politian’s critical works. Such subjects as these require a very 
profound and accurate scholarship, and a vast extent of information, which 
Mr. Roscoe's education did not supply. It may be questioned whether 
any foreigner could write with success on the almost inexhaustible subject 
of the literature of modern Italy. We have the power of quoting the 
opinion, delivered in a letter, of one of the greatest and most finished 
scholars in England, on Mr. Roscoe's claims on this subject—but we have 
said enough. Dr. Johnson, had he seriously entered on the undertaking 
he professed, would have found it swell to an unexpected magnitude before 
him, 
‘ Sed neque Gallorum pollentes carmine muse, 
Non Lusitani, non Hispanive, vel Angli 
Vatibus Italie certant?’ ———_—— 


We cannot, therefore, agree with Dr. Anderson, ‘ that it would have been 
a valuable accession to Italian literature,’ but no doubt it would have been 
an elegant and judicious production. In a little work, which probably was 
the prototype of Pope’s Poemata [talorum, and was published at Cam- 
bridge, there is a curious and well-written Latin preface, containing an 
elegant critique on the Latin poets of Italy, which has been attributed to 
Atterbury ; but we believe the editor's name is not known. See Nichols’s 
ed. of Atterbury, vol. IV. p. 6. 

P. 95. ‘ The Grub-street Journal, a weekly publication of small im- 
portance.” —So it originally was ; but time often confers worth on trifles ; 
and we hope soon, in an article on Pope, to show the present value of that 
neglected work. 

P.107. Dr. Johnson, in his scheme for the classes of a grammar school, 
writes—‘‘ When the introduction of the formation of nouns and verbs is 
perfectly mastered, let them learn Corderius by Mr. Clarke, beginning at 
the same time to translate out of the Introduction, that by this means they 
may learn the syntax. Then let them proceed to Erasmus, with an English 
translation by the same author. Class IJ. learn Eutropius and Cornelius 
Nepos, or Justin with his translation."—Mr. Croker justly reprehends 
Boswell for saying that—* this authentically ascertains that Johnson well 
knew the most proper course to be pursued in the instruction of youth. It 
may be even doubted, whether it is good as far as it goes, and whether the 
beginning with authors of inferior Latinity, and allowing the assistance of 
translations, be indeed the most proper course of classical instruction,” &c. 
With regard to translations, the danger lies in inducing habits of indolence 
and superficial carelessness. If this is guarded against, we conceive them, 
if well executed, of eminent service in pointing out, in an easy and beau- 
tiful manner, the analogies and difference of languages. A dictionary is a 
kind of rude translation—a dictionary of phrases and idioms a more perfect 
one ; however, we should suppose the authority of our public schools to be 
unfavourable to them. With regard to Corderius, and perhaps Erasmus, 
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followed by Eutropius, we think Johnson right. When Mr. Croker speaks 
of inferior Latinity, to what does he mean it is inferior? ‘To Cicero and 
Livy, to Sallust and Tacitus? Assuredly inferior in the boldness and 
beauty of style; in select choice of expression, in idiomatic grace and 
purity ; and in the use of those particles and smaller parts of speech which 
are in fact the ligaments and tendons of language. But, in the first place, 
the ‘ tener Puer’ conld not understand such authors ; and, secondly, Cor- 
derius and such books are correct in the use of moods and tenses, and in 
the selection of phrases, which is all that is necessary. We think the 
choice of Eutropius not improper. The work that passes under the name 
of C. Nepos is written with great elegance, though not particularly easy ; 
Justin, Ovid, and Czesar very properly follow. The fact is, that the in- 
structors of youth are obliged to have recourse to modern works, because 
none of the kind wanted have been drifted on the shore from the wreck of 
antiquity. All modern Latinity nndovbtedly is inferior; we know of none, 
even the most celebrated, in which errors have uot been detected ; even 
Ruhnken’s* pure and beautiful style has been scorched and shrivelled by 
Wolff’s critical burning-glass. We remember the errors that Dr. Parr 
pointed out to us in the Latinity of Wyttenbach :—but this does not bear 
on the question, as regards teaching the rudiments of language. The 
selections at present used in Harrow School are the best we have ever 
seen ; and it would be very difficult to improve on them. To these should 
be added the unremitting study of Viger de Idiotismis and Budeus de 
Lingua Greeca. 

P. 139. “ Douglas owed his literary reputation to his detection of 
Lander.” Croker.— It is as extraordinary that Lander should have - 
attempted such a barefaced system of interpolation and forgery, as that 
it should not have been at once discovered and made known ; it shows how 
little there was of curious literature in those days, and, in consequence, 
how rare and unknown were the books to which he referred. Had such 
a design been attempted in the present day, it would have been detected 
ai once. For the books to which Lander refers, have been so sought for, 
as to be no longer unattainable by scholars. 

P. 141. The two Richardsons, father and son, were so attached to each 
other, that scarcely a day passed but filial love employed itself in drawing 
the parent's portrait. A great number of sketches of Pope in particular, 
in pencil and pen, were made by them. Some are in the collection of Mr. 
Hawkins, of Bignor Park. Their works are written in a most quaint, 
old-fashioned style ; but most of them are worth the perusal for the matter 
they contain. ‘The elder possessed a fine collection of the drawings of the 
old masters. 

P. 164. ‘ Dr. Johnson made four lines on the death of poor Hogarth, 
which were equally true and pleasing. I know not why Garrick’s were 
preferred to them.” —Piozzi. 

The hand of him here torpid lies 
That drew th’ essential form of grace ; 


Here clos’d in death the attentive eyes, 
That saw the manners in the face. 





* The most elegant writers in Latin among English scholars, we should conceive to 
be Bishop Lowth, Sir George Baker, and Sir William Jones. Professor Porson wrote 
elegantly in a critical style. Gilbert Wakefield neither with elegance nor correctness. 
Parr’s Preface to Bellendenus shows great scholarship and memory ; but it is over- 
loaded with quotation, and pedantic. We have heard that Pi¢¢ said he had never the 
curiosity to look into it. 
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This note of Mrs. Piozzi’s should be erased, and the statement of the fact 
respecting Garrick’s lines being sent to Johnson for his opinion, and 
Johnson's alteration of them, should be inserted from the Garrick Cor- 
respondence. 

P. 169. We do not think with Mr. Boswell that there is, in the debates 
written by Johnson, ‘ a wonderful store of political information;’ nor do we 
agree with Mr. Hawkins, ‘ that the speeches exhibit the manner of each 
particular speaker ;’ but we think them to be very clever rifaciamentos of 
the original speeches, written with spirit, strength, and eloquence, and 
presenting some of the best specimens of Johnson's style. 

P. 175. ‘“ An Account of the Life of Peter Burman.’—It should be 
mentioned in a note, that this was Peter Burman the elder, as there were 
two critics of the same name, uncle and nephew, both scholars, and both 
editors. His life is written by Johnson from very scanty materials. This 
is the same critic, whom Armstrong mentions in his Art of Preserving 
Health—‘ fattening at gross Burman’s stall.’ He was a good grammarian, 
and a very laborious scholar, but not a man of genius. The Latin poets, 
however, are much indebted to him, for a judicious version of the text, 
and for copious illustration in his notes. 

P. 18]. We see no reason for attributing this ode ‘ Ad Ornatissimam 
Puellam’ to Johnson. It is formed chiefly of an adaptation of well-known 
phrases from Horace to the subject, rather than from a spontaneous flow of 
classical language ; and there is a false quantity in the last syllable of 
temere in the third stanza; so that we hope, contra sententiam Maloni, 
that this may not be safely attributed to Johnson. This mistake in the 
quantity of ‘ temere,’ has been made by Gray and almost every modern Latin 
poet. We made some observations in our last, on Johnson's confined 
scholarship, and we hinted at the causes of it. Our Greek readers will 
remember that Lucian says—‘ It is the opinion of most men, that complete 
erudition in any art or science requires much labour, long leisure, no small 
expense, and a splendid fortune.’ It is true this is recorded in a dream; 
but dreams are often true. 

P. 191. We think that Mr. Croker has passed the bounds even of 
severe justice when he speaks of Savage’s works ‘as unheard of as they 
are unread:’ of course Savage must be content to rank among the minor 
poets of the age of Pope ; but, though there is little fire of genius, there is 
more correctness of taste than is to be foundin many of his contempora- 
ries ; and his works form a link in the poetical chain. 

P. 221. ‘The Vanity of Human Wishes.’ We are sorry to find that 
in our last Number we attributed the reference to Mr. Sharp's observation 
on the introductory lines of this poem, to Mr. Croker, instead of to Lord 
Byron ; which, with another slight mistake, arose from being obliged to 
write at a distance from our books. We were surprised in referring to our 
edition of Johnson by Murphy, to find that he had not given the various 
readings to this satire: having the first edition now before us, we shall 
gratify our readers by pointing them out, marking the two editions with 
the figures 1. 2. (The first edition was printed in 1749. Dodsley, 4to, 
pp- 28.) 

1. To ¢read the dreary paths without a guide, 
2. To chase the dreary paths without a guide. 


This alteration is not an improvement, as the word chase occurs in 
the next line but one: 


‘ Shuns fancied ills, or chases airy good.’ 
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1. And leaves the bonny traitor in the Tower. 
2. And leaves the wealthy traitor in the Tower. 


The word bonny was of course used as an epithet to the Scottish lords 
who were executed at the Rebellion. 


1. Tho’ Confiscation’s vultures clang around. 

2. Tho’ Confiscation’s vultures hover round. 

1. New fears in dire vicissitude invade. 

2. Now fears in dire vicissitude invade. 

Yet still the gen’ral cry the skies assails. 

Yet still one gen’ral cry the skies assails. 

The richest landlord on the banks of Trent ? 
The wisest justice on the banks of Trent? 

For, why did Wolsey, dy the steps of fate. 

For, why did Wolsey, near the steeps of fate. 
And Sloth’s bland opiates shed their fumes in vain. 
And Sloth effuse her opiate fumes in vain. 

Yet hope not life from grief or danger free. 

Yet hope zor life from grief or danger free. 

And pause awhile from Learning, to be wise. 
And pause awhile from Letters, to be wise. 

Toil, envy, want, the garret, and the gaol. 

Toil, envy, want, the patron, and the gaol. 

Nor deem, when Learning her Jost prize bestows. 
Nor deem, when Learning her /ast prize bestows. 
See, when the vulgar scap’d, despis’d or aw’d. 
See, when the vulgar ’scapes, despis’d or aw’d. 
O’er love, o’er force, extends his wide domain. 
O’er love, o’er fear, extends his wide domain. 
Behold surrounding kings their power combine. 
Behold surrounding kings their pow’rs combine. 
And all the sons of ravage crowd the war. 

With all the sons of ravage crowd the war. 
Unnumber’d maladies each joint invade. 
Unnumber’d maladies his joints invade. 

An age that melts in unperceiv’d decay. 

An age that melts with unperceiv’d decay. 

Such age there is, and who could wish its end ? 
Such age there is, and who shall wish its end ? 
Each nymph your rival, and each youth your slave ? 
An envious breast with certain mischief glows, 
And slaves, the maxim tells, are always foes. 
Against your fame with fondness hate combines. 


1. 
2. 
1. 
2. 
1. 
2. 
1. 
2. 
1. 
2. 
1. 
2. 
1. 
2. 
1. 
2. 
1. 
2. 
1. 
2. 
1. 
2. 
1. 
2. 
1. 
2. 
1. 
2. 
1. 
2. 


—The aboye couplet is omitted in the subsequent editions. 

By Int’rest, Prudence, and dy Flatt’ry, Pride. 

To Int’rest, Prudence, and ¢o Flatt’ry, Pride. 

Swim darkling down the torrent of his fate ? 

Roll darkling down the torrent of his fate ? 

No cries attempt the mercies of the skies ? 

No cries invoke the mercies of the skies ? 

Yet, when the sense of sacred presence prest. 

* 0 When strong devotion fills thy glowing breast. 
Yet, when the sense of sacred presence fires. 

: } And strong devotion to the skies aspires. 

1. Thinks death kind Nature’s signal of retreat. 

2. Counts death kind Nature’s signal of retreat. 
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P. 231. “Mr. David Hume related to me from Mr. Garrick that 
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Johnson at last denied himself this amusement, from considerations of 
rigid virtue, saying—‘I‘ll come no more behind your scenes, David ; 
for the silk stockings and white bosoms of your actresses excite my 
amorous propensities ’.’’—Perhaps the Editor of this work was not aware 
that the four last words were not Dr. Johnson’s, but were substituted for 
his. Although we do not think it necessary to insert the original words ; 
yet these that now stand in the text should be printed in Italics, or 
brackets, to separate them from that which is genuine. It is impossible 
to suppose that Boswell was not acquainted with the genuine expres- 
sion; which would not have been diluted in the vivid recollection of 
Garrick. 

P. 255. ‘ The style of this work [The Rambler] has been censured 
by some shallow critics as involved and turgid, and abounding with anti- 
quated and bad words. So ill-founded is the first part of this objection,” 
&c —Enough has been said on the subject; Mr. Croker’s note is very 
judicious: it would be as well to add to it what Sir James Mackintosh 
has written in his sketch of Johnson. “As the mind of Johnson was 
robust, but neither nimble nor graceful, so his style, though sometimes 
significant, nervous, and even majestic, was void of all grace and ease, 
and being the most unlike of all styles to the natural effusion of a culti- 
vated mind, had the least pretensions to the praise of elegance. During 
the period now near a close, in which he was a favourite model, a stiff 
symmetry, and tedious monotony, succeeded to that various music with 
which the taste of Addison diversified his periods, and to that natural 
imagery which the latter's beautiful genius seemed with graceful negli- 
gence to scatter over his composition.” 

P. 257. “ Some of them (i.e. antiquated and hard words) have been 
adopted by him (Johnson in his Rambler) unnecessarily, may perhaps be 
allowed, but in general they are evidently an advantage ; for without 
them his stately ideas would be confined and cramped. He that thinks 
with more extent than another, will want words of larger meaning.” 

To these observations of Boswell, Mr. Croker has added the following 
words :—-‘ This is atruism in disguise ofa sophism. ‘ He that thinks with 
more extent will,’ no doubt, ‘ want words of a larger meaning ; but the 
words themselves may be plain and simple; the number of syllables and 
oro-rotundity (if one may venture to use the expression) of the sound of a 
word can never add much, and may, in some cases, do injury to the 
meaning. What words were ever written of a larger meaning than the 
following, which, however, are the most simple and elementary that can be 
found :—‘ God said, Let there be light, and there was light.’ ’’—Boswell’s 
language, when he attempts to reason, is so loose and vague, that it is 
difficult to understand his meaning with precision. However, we do not 
see in what way Johnson's stately ideas would be confined for the want of 
sesquipedalian words: those long and learned words quoted by Dr. Burrows, 
would find synonymous expressions in a more vernacular tongue. ‘ He 
that thinks,’ says Boswell, ‘with more extent than another, will want 
words of larger meaning.’ We see no reason for agreeing to the truth of 
this observation. He that thinks with more extent, will, it is true, want 
more words to express the wide expanse of his knowledge, or use his 
words with more emphatic propriety, and more skilful combination, than 
a writer of more confined powers; but why he should want particular 
words of larger meaning we cannot see. The explication of his thoughts 
will not depend upon certain words of larger signification, so much as on 
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his just and logical train of reasoning, expressed in common terms. How- 
ever great the extent of his thoughts, they must proceed step by step, and 
language will keep pace with them. It is true that the deep reasoner, or 
the scientific philosopher, may occasionally want a combination of lan- 
guage that was never called for before, and then new terms will be invented 
to express new ideas ; but that supposition does not lie within the line of 
our argument. What Johnson also in the Idler calls words of larger 
meaning, Boswell takes for granted are longer and larger words in size ; 
but when Mr. Croker adds—‘ What words were ever written of a larger 
meaning than the following, which however are the most simple and ele- 
mentary that can be found,—‘ God said, Let there be light, and there was 
light,’ we must distinguish between the words themselves, and the ideas 
we associate with them. We might use the very same words, when we 
told our servant to bring candles (we beg to say, lest we may be mistaken, 
that we are now speaking argumentatively), and the words—quasi words— 
would convey the same meaning— bring light, and light was brought ;’ 
this is all they could convey. The large meaning in the former case is 
superadded by our previous knowledge of what that light was, and what sub- 
lime and splendid images accompanied the picture which we formed of the 
creating Deity, and of the elements bursting from chaos into light. In what 
proportion, and at what time, words of foreign structure, or native to the 
language, should be used, is a question that must be referred to the finest 
taste, and the most practised and experienced ear and judgment. Perhaps 
not a single word in Milton could in this way be substituted for another, 
without great injury and disadvantage to the work. This fine poetical 
discrimination must be the result of the most finished taste, and the most 
delicate feeling, and is the property of Genius alone. We consider in the 
present case that Mr. Croker has not distinguished between the ideas which 
the words suggest to us, and the additional ideas which we throw back upon 
them, but which are only adventitious to them. Undoubtedly Mr. Croker 
is right in saying that Johnson must be considered as a benefactor to our 
language. It is supposed that he derived his foreign style from our old 
writers ; but he who goes to those treasure houses of knowledge and 
eloquence merely to cull their exotic flowers of speech, takes that which is 
of the least value in them. 

P. 279. ‘ O Lord! so far as it may be lawful in me, | commend to thy 
fatherly goodness the soul of my departed wife ; beseeching thee to grant 
her whatever is best in her present state, and finally to receive her to 
eternal happiness.’—Malone’s note is as follows :—‘ It does not appear that 
Johnson was fully persuaded that there was a middle state. His prayers 
being only conditional, i. e. if such a state existed.'-—This interpretation is 
surely erroneous ; Johnson expresses no doubt of what Malone calls the 
middle state, in which the soul of his wife existed, but of the lawfulness of 
his prayers. The arguments on the subject of an intermediate state, in 
which the soul is supposed to exist after its separation from the body till 
the day of final judgment, and its reunion to the body, may be found com- 
pendiously drawn_up, and correctly stated in Dr. Whately’s Discourses of 
a Country Clergyman to his Parishioners. 

P. 306. When Warburton's Works are re-published, the interesting and 
clever letters which were written by him, and first printed in the Garrick 
Correspondence, should not be omitted. The present writer heard Dr. 
Parr boast, that Warburton’s fame stood on the two pillars of his and 
Johnson's commendation. 
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EARLY FRENCH AND NORMAN POETRY.* 


OUR continental neighbours have been of late more than usually diligent in 
the publication of the remains of their ancient literature, and as their publica- 
tions on this subject have accumulated on our table, we have come to the reso- 
lution of devoting a page or two to the notice of them. We have already, on 
a former occasion, given an abstract of M. Michel’s beautiful edition of the 
Romance of La Violette, and of his Eustace the Monk, and we have also lately 
noticed, though briefly, the excellent supplementary volume to the French 
Renard, edited by M. Chabaille. 

Among the novelties before us is an excellent edition of the curious fabliaux 
of Gaultier d’Aupais, hitherto only known by the abstract given by Legrand 
d’Aussy,—curious as being written in the long Alexandrines, with the oft- 
repeated rhymes of the earlier romances,—which has been published lately, 
with another shorter fabliau, by M. Francisque Michel. In its connection with 
the history of the earlier French and Norman Romances, this fabliau is inte- 
resting and valuable, but the story it contains—and in this it differs widely 
from the general character of the fabliaux of the thirteenth century—is dull and 
ill-contrived, without ingenuity or interest. 

There is not in the world, saith our fabliau, a place where one is so well 
served and so comfortably lodged as in a tavern— 


Par foi! il le me samble, et si est véritez, 
Que il n’est lieus en terre ot l’en soit conreez 
Si bien comme en taverne ot tout est aprestez— 


as many a traveller has exclaimed when, by its warm fire-side, he rests him- 
self from the fatigues of his day’s journey, and listens to the storm without, 
and which perchance he has but just escaped. So, it seems, thought Gaultier 
d’Aupais, when he entered the inn at Beauvais, after having sustained many a 
hard blow in the tournament which had been held there during the day. Gaul- 
tier, however, paid dearly for the shelter which the tavern afforded him, for, 
finding himself destitute of money wherewith to pay his scot, he was induced 
to join a party who were at play within, and, after losing his horse and every 
thing he possessed except his shirt, he was obliged to return home with that 
only for a covering. His father received him with reproaches and blows, and 
he left the house to wander over the country in poverty and wretchedness, till 
he fell deeply in love with the beautiful daughter of a vavasour. He obtained 
employment in the castle of the maiden’s father, where he served his master 
well and faithfully. At length, unable to conceal longer the flame which burns 
within him, he confides the secret of his love to a minstrel, who at first discou- 
rages him, but in the end counsels him to seek a favourable opportunity of 
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making known to the lady his passion. The interest of the story now suddenly 
falls—there are no more difficulties in Gaultier’s way, no crosses in his love. 
He tells the maiden his real condition and rank; when she discovers that his 
story is true, she falls in love with him, and confides the secret to her mother, 
who is soon satisfied and repeats it to her lord. He also is satisfied, Gaultier 
is reconciled to his father, and married, and here the story ends. 

The other poem in M. Michel’s well-edited little volume-is the short and 
laughable fabliau ‘ Du Chevalier 4 la Corbeille,’ which is printed from a 
manuscript in the British Museum. 

M. Michel, who has, we understand, been chosen by the Minister a member 
of the ‘ Commission Historique,’ has just published an extremely curious letter 
from the French king, Philippe de Valois, to Alphonso the Fourth, King of 
Arragon, which has been discovered among the criminal registers of the par- 
liament of Paris. The subject of this letter is the ill-treatment which an envoy 
of Charles the Fourth of France (the predecessor of Philippe) to the Sultan of 
Egypt, had experienced from certain men, subjects of the King of Arragon, 
who are accused, amongst other things, of having used expressions extremely 
derogatory to the King of France. For instance, these men told the Sultan of 
Egypt—* quod rex Francie non erat verus in fide Christiana Catolicus, imo 
pocius hereticus, eo quod contra fidem christianam matrimonium contraxerat 
et cum sua consanguinea germana jacebat; dixit eciam quod papa, qui dice- 
batur super dicto matrimonio dispensasse, erat eciam hereticus ; quodque omnes 
reges Francie a xxx* annis citra fuerant factores false monete, et idcirco omnes 
mortui fuerant mala morte.” This letter is dated Sept. 3, 1335. Among the 
works which M. Michel has at present in the press, we may notice, as the most 
interesting, the 4to. edition of the long and valuable Chronicle of Normandy, 
by Benoit de Sainte-More, which will make two volumes, and will be printed 
at the royal press; two volumes of inedited pieces relating to the conquest of 
England by the Normans, of which the first is just ready for publication by 
Frere of Rouen; an edition of the curious poem of Walter de Bibblesworth, 
which was used at the end of the thirteenth and during the fourteenth centu- 
ries to teach the French language to Englishmen ; and an Anglo-Saxon Biblio- 
graphy ; the latter preceded by an essay on the study of Anglo-Saxon in England, 
by our excellent Saxonist Mr. Kemble, the editor of Beowulf. At present there 
appears some little inclination among the French savans to study our primitive 
tongue, and the accomplished M. de Larenaudiére has in the press at Paris a 
translation of an essay on the Anglo-Saxon language and poetry, which ap- 
peared in Frazer’s Magazine of July last, with some few additions and correc- 
tions which have been communicated by the writer. 

We are delighted to hear that M. Michel has put in the press the very early 
metrical romance of Roncevaux, which he has transcribed from the original 
MS. in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, and that he is preparing for publica- 
tion the French romance of Horn. A fit companion to the romance of Ronce- 
vaux, is the valuable fac-simile edition of the very rare French version of the 
Chronicle of Turpin, which has lately been published by that enterprising 
bookseller, Silvestre. 1t is printed from the only known edition of the French 
version, that printed at Paris, in 1527, by Pierre Vidone for Regnault Chaul- 
diére, with the type which has been made in exact imitation of that of the 
ancient French printers, at the expense of the Prince d’Essling. The curious 
romance of Charlemagne’s voyage to Jerusalem and Constantinople, which M. 
Michel has edited from a manuscript in the British Museum, is nearly ready, and 
his invaluable collection of the French Romances of Tristram, with his learned 
preface, and a reprint of the Greek poem on King Arthur’s heroes, which was 
edited by Von der Hagen, from a MS. in the Vatican, is just published, both 
by Mr. Pickering. - 

While speaking of romances, we must not forget the copy we have just 
received of a notice of a hitherto unknown romance, in Provengal verse, pre- 
served among the manuscripts of the library of Carcassonne, and described by 
the learned Raynouard, in the thirteenth volume of the ‘ Notices des Manu- 
scrits.” M, Raynouard has.given an abstract of this romance (which he enti- 
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tles Flamenca, from the name of the heroine), as far as it is preserved, for it is 
imperfect, with copious extracts. We are tempted to quote, as extremely curi- 
ous and interesting, the description of the performances of the jongleurs, who 
were assembled at the grand court held by the Count Archambaud, at Bourbon- 


les-Bains. 


Apres si levo li juglar ; 

Cascus se vol faire auzir ; 
Adonc auziras retentir 

Cordas de manta tempradura. 
Qui sap novella violadura, 

Ni canzo, ni discort, ni lais, 
Al plus que poc, avant si trais. 
L’uns viola lais de Cabrefoil, 


E autre cel de Tintagoil ; 

L’us cantet cels dels fis amans, 

E autre cel que fes Ivans. 

L’us menet arpa, l’autre viula ; 
L’us flautella, autre siula, 

L’us menet giga, l’autre rota ; 

L’us diz los motz e l’autre ’ls nota; 


L’us estiva, l’autre frestella ; 
L’us musa, |’ autre caramella ; 


L’us mandura, e l’autr’ accorda 
Lo sauteri al manicorda. 

L’us fai lo juec dels banastels, 
L’autre jugava de coutels ; 

L’us vai per sol e l’autre tomba; 


L’autre balet ab sa retomba ; 
L’us passet sercle, l’autre sail ; 
Negus a son mestier non fail. 


Afterwards the jongleurs arose ; 
Each tried to make himself heard ; 
Then you might hear resound 
The chords of many a melody. 
He who knew a new tune upon the viole, 
Or song or discort or lay, 
Put himself forward as much as he could. 
One played on the viole the lay of Chévre- 
euille, 
And another that of Tintagoil ; 
One sang that of the faithful lovers, 
Another that which Ivans made. 
One held a harp, another a viole ; 
One played on the flute, another whistled ; 
One used the gigue, the other the rote ; 
One said the words, and another played 
the notes to them ; 
One played the estive, another the frestel ; 
One played on the cornemuse, the other 
on the chalumeau ; 
One the lute, and another tuned together 
The psaltery with the monachorde. 
One did the game of baskets, 
Another played with knives ; 
One went along on the ground, and ano- 
ther tumbled ; 
Another capered ; 
One passed in a circle, another jumped ; 
No a was backward in exhibiting his 
craft, 


Then follows a long and, for the history of middle age poetry, valuable 
enumeration of the subjects on which the poets of-those days rhymed, and by 
the recital of which the jongleurs delighted their hearers, and gained for them- 
selves wherewith to live merrily and without care. Another passage informs 
us, that in the thirteenth century, for this seems to be the age of the poem, it 
was one of the accomplishments of a Parisian scholar, to be acquainted with 
the English tongue. William of Nevers, one of the chief heroes of the romance,— 


Was educated at Paris, in France ; 

There he learnt so much of the seven arts 

That he could well in every part 

Keep school, if he would, 

Read and sing, if it pleased him ; 

He knew English better than any other 
clerk. 


Fo noiris a Paris en Franza ; 

Lei apres tant de las .vii. artz 

Que pogra ben en totas partz 
Tener escolas, si volgues, 

Legir e cantar, si ’] plagues ; 
Englies saup meilz d’autre clerque. 


From the list of the works of the French and Norman bards, as sung by the 
jongleurs at festivals, which is given by the writer of this romance, we see how 
largely in his time they had borrowed from the mythologies and histories of 
Greece and Rome. Another little book, which has just come to hand, and of 
which Mr. Pickering has a few copies on sale, shows us clearly that not a few 
of the fabliaux of the same period had an eastern origin. This book, the ‘ Dis- 
ciplina Clericalis’ of Petrus Alphonsus, was printed, in 1824, by the ‘ Société 
des Bibliophiles Frangais,’ whose publications are generally as difficult of access 
as those of our own Roxburghers. Petrus Alphonsus was a Spanish Jew, born 
in 1062 at Huesca, in Arragon, distinguished at an early period for his learn- 
ing, who in 1106 was converted to the Christian faith, and afterwards wrote 
against the tenets of his former associates, In the ‘ Disciplina Clericalis,’ 
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Petrus Alphonsus introduces a father instructing his son in morals by the recital 
of histories and fables which, though some of them recur amongst the most 
popular fabliaux of the middle ages, and a few can hardly have originated in 
the east, he pretends to have taken from oriental sources. ‘ Propterea,’ says he, 
‘ libellum compegi, partim ex proverbiis philosophorum, et suis castigationibus 
Arabicis, et fabulis, et versibus, partim ex animalium et volucrum similitudi- 
nibus.’ In this edition, which is a very neat little book, the Latin text is 
accompanied page by page with an early French prose version, and in a second 
part by a French metrical version, under the title of ‘ le Chastoiement d’un 
Pére a son fils,’ differing from, and better and longer than the ‘ Castoiement’ 
printed by Barbazan and Méon, and all showing the extreme popularity and 
influence of Peter Alphonso’s work during the middle ages. 

Mr. Pickering has also, we believe, received some copies of the valuable 
work on fables by M. Robert, the keeper of the library of St. Genevieve, which 
has hitherto been much less known than it merits in England. 

M. Achille Jubinal, who published last year a fragment of an early French 
Mystery on the Resurrection, a sermon in French verse of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and two pieces of Rutebeuf, of whose works we believe it to be his inten- 
tion to publish a complete collection, has lately published two very curious 
poems on the Fall of Pierre de la Broce, the chamberlain of Philip the Bold, 
who was hanged on the thirtieth of June, 1278. 

Two metrical pieces, in black-letter, have been, within two or three weeks, 
published by Silvestre, the Parisian bookseller, under the editorial care of M. 
G. S. Trebutien, which are the more interesting as being both very earl 
burlesques. The first, entitled ‘ Un dit d’Aventures,’ a poem of the thirteen 
century, is a satire upon the popular romances of the day, and of the impro- 
bable and absurd incidents which they contained, and is a fit companion to the 
Adventures of Baron Munchausen. Some incidents indeed in these two satires 
are not very dissimilar. A Munchausen of the thirteenth century is in all cases 
acuriosity. The other of these poems, the ‘ Dit de Ménage,’ is of the fourteenth 
century. It is a satire against marriage, and seems to have been in part founded 
upon the ‘ Oustillement au Villain,’ which was edited by the learned M. Mon- 
merqué, and which we have formerly had occasion to mention. ‘ Le Dit de 
Ménage,’ observes its editor, ‘ est une de ces compositions dont les jongleurs 
amusoient leurs auditeurs de place publique, et sa forme dramatique pourroit 
méme faire supposer qu’elle étoit récitée par plusieurs personnages.’ Its plot 
is very simple :—a peasant, or vilain, is desirous of marrying; he asks the 
counsel of a clerk whom he meets; the clerk had himself been married, had 
just buried his wife, and he recounts to the vilain the miseries of a married 
life, and the infinite number of goods and chattels with which, when married, 
he must furnish his house. The Jatter circumstance is, more than anything 
else, discouraging to the peasant. Theclerk then declares his determination of 
becoming priest, and the poem ends in a tirade against the clergy, who are 
abused by the vilain and defended by the clerk. We quote the concluding 
lines of the poem, chiefly for the curious expression of resentment against the 
English, which comes at the end. The language is not sufficiently antiquated 
to need a translation. 


(Vilain.)—Voir, il me desplait trop qu’il faut argent baillier 
A baptizier enfant et le cresmel paier, 
Des femmes relever veulent avoir loier, 
Et quant il portent Dieu il en ont un denier. 
(Clerk.)—Davoudet, le. boucel te puist crever les yex ! 
Pas ne l’acoustumai li usages est tiex, 
Prestres couchent et lievent celui qui est vraiz Diex, 
Par euz sont couronnees pluseurs ames es ciex. 
(Vilain.)—Dous mentes. mais dampnees en enfer a tourment, 
Car des mors et des vis veulent avoir argent ; 
Leurs parochiens font couz menu et souvent ; 
Voir, quant Diex en a .i. le deable en a .c. 
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(Clerk.)—Pour quoy diz y tes mos, maleureux chetis ! 
Pour ce que je di voir estes vous esbahiz ? 
Se vous me voulez croire, par Dieu de paradis, 
Bon conseil vous donrai et devant vos amis. 


(Vilain.)—Di quanques tu veulz dire et je t’escouterai, 
Se tu me diz raison je m’i acorderai, 
Se vous voulez souffrir d’estre prestre cure, 
Jamais jour de ma vie femme n’espouserai. 


(Clerk.)—Et que ferons nous dont? di moi tout ton penser, 
Tu ne me doins en riens ton courage celer, 
En Engleterre yron tous ces Englois tuer ? 
Car on dit que vers nous se veulent reveler. 
(Vilain.)—Douz amis, je le veul; car se prestres estoie, 
Et soisante livres de bonne rente avoie, 
Si lairoie tout quoi et tuer les yroie, 
A touz ceuz qui sont ci otroit Jhesucrist joie! 







M. Paulin Paris has published the second and concluding volume of his elegant 
edition of the romance of ‘ Garin li Loherraine,’ of which a notice and abstract 
is given in the part of the Foreign Quarterly Review lately published ; and a very 
neat and clever analysis of this interesting romance, by M. Leroux de Lincy, 
the gentleman who, we believe, transcribed for M. Paris the original text, has 
been published by tae same bookseller, Techener, who published Paris’s edition. 

We turn from the publications of our neighbours, to one which has lately 
made its appearance at home, the elegant ‘ Specimens of the Early Poetry of 
France,’ by Miss Louisa Stuart Costello. The books of which we have been 
speaking, with the exception of Leroux de Lincy’s elegant work on the ro- 
mance of the Lorrains, will find a place only on the shelves of the learned. 
Miss Costello’s select metrical versions of the works of the older French poets, is, 
on the contrary, a book for the general reader. The interesting matter it contains, 
the admirable manner in which it is, to use the mercantile term, ‘ got up,’ and 
its beautiful coloured illustrations, all make it a charming companion for the 
drawing-room table. It is, in fact, just such a book as we would select for a 
Christmas present. 

Miss Costello begins with the Troubadours, or poets of Provence, from whose 
songs, as published in M. Raynouard’s most valuable and now rare book on 
the Provengal poetry, she has given us many specimens, all charmingly trans- 
lated. To the Troubadours we shall confine ourselves in the brief notice which 
we give of her book. The period during which flourished the poets from whom 
she translates, extends from the latter end of the eleventh century, when flou- 
rished the poetical count William of Poictiers, to the end of the twelfth. The 
subject of their songs is generally love, which is treated in every possible 
shape and form, and often with far more elegance and delicacy than might be 
expected from such an age of violence and tumult. The following, for example, 
is by ‘ Folquet de Marseilles.’ 


If I must fly thee, turn away 

Those eyes where love is sweetly dwelling, 
And bid each charm, each grace decay, 

That smile, that voice, all else excelling ; 
Banish those gentle wiles that won me, 
And those soft words which have undone me! 
i That I may leave without regret 
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All that I cannot now forget ; 
That I may leave thee, nor despair 
To lose a gem without compare.—(p. 18.) 


‘** From the above song,’”’ observes Miss Costello, ‘‘ it would be difficult to guess 
rt that its author was one of the most furious of the persecutors of the Albigenses, and 
i distinguished himself against them in the ‘ sacred ’ war of extermination. He was 
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it Bishop of Thoulouse, and appears to have suggested to Innocent III. the first rules 
Hh of his order of ‘ preaching brothers of St. Dominic.’ It is to this ‘ gentil troubadour’ ~ 
| then, that the world was indebted for the first idea of the Inquisition. . . . . He took 
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the monastic vow at Citeaux in 1200, but re-appeared in the world as o penscenter ; 
his exclamation at the sacking of Beziers is well known, ‘ Kill all! God will know 
his own !’ ” . 


The following song, a translation of one by the troubadour ‘ Elias Cairel,’ is 
elegant :— 


She’s fairer than my dreams could frame, For should she all my weakness know, 


A vision of all charms combined, Perchance her eyes, now calm and sweet, 
And love can teach no word, no name, With anger or disdain might glow, 
To tell the sweetness of her mind. Or dread my ardent glance to meet, 


Blest were my eyes that look’d so long, 
And found existence in their gaze, 
Blest was my harp that waked the song, 
Which proudly sought to hymn her praise. 


Perchance no more her gentle words 
Would charm and soothe me as of yore, 

The precious hours she now accords 
Would be my happy lot no more, 


Yet, all perfection as she is O let me then in silence still ; 

I Pend sr make my secret known, Lament-and hope, and gaze, and sigh, 
Lest, while I would increase my bliss, Even though my silent sorrow kill, 

I lose the little still my own. To lose herwere at once to die.—(p. 27.) 


We give a song upon a very different subject, translated from the Provengal, 
of ‘ the Monk of Montaudon.’ 


‘« His real name is not known, but it has been ascertained that he belonged to a 
noble family of Auvergne, and was born in the Chateau de Vic. He was prior of the 
monastery of Montaudon, and, at first, confined himself to the duties of his situation, 
which he fulfilled ; but his love of poetry and pleasure at length induced him to leave 
the walls of his convent, and travel to courts and castles, where he was always welb 
received. All the gifts presented to him he brought back to the priory at Montaudon. 
L’ Abbé d’Orlac, his superior, well content provided the affairs of the convent went on 
well, permitted him to go to the court of the King of Arragon, on condition of his sub- 
mitting to whatever the prince should enjoin, the condition to be proposed by himself. 
This king (Alphonso the Second) ordered him to abandon his convent, live in the 
world, compose and sing verses, ‘ manger gras et étre galant auprés des dames.’ The 
monk was very obedient, ‘ et il si fes.’’’—(p. 33.) 


Not much piety could be expected from the author of the following song; 
yet “‘ the Abbé d’Orlac finally gave him the priory of Villefranche, which he 
governed wisely, and greatly benefited.” 


I love the court, by wit and worth adorn’d, 

A man whose errors are abjured and mourn’d,. 
My gentle mistress by a streamlet clear, 
Pleasure, a handsome present, and good cheer. 
I love fat salmon, richly dress’d, at noon ; 

I love a faithful friend both late and soon. 


I hate small gifts, a man that’s poor and proud, 
The young who talk incessantly and loud ; 
I hate in low-bred company to be; 
I hate a knight that has not courtesy. 
I hate a lord with arms to war unknown ; 
I hate a priest or monk with beard o’ergrown ; 
A doting husband, or a tradesman’s son 
Who apes a noble and would pass for one. 
I hate much water and too little wine, 
A prosperous villain, and a false divine ; 
A niggard lout who sets the dice aside, 
A flirting girl all frippery and pride, 
A cloth too narrow, and a board too wide; 
He who exalts his handmaid to his wife, 
And she who makes her groom her lord for life ; 
The man who kills his horse with wanton speed, 
And he who fails his friend in time of need.—(p. 34.) 


We must now leave our subject. We are tempted to give one more extract, 


the elegy on the death of Richard Cceur-de- Lion, by his friend the troubadour 
* Gaucelin Faidit,’ of Avignon ;— 
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And must thy chords, my lute, be strung 
To lays of woe so dark as this? 
And must the fatal truth be sung, 
The final knell of hope and bliss? 
Which to the end of life shall cast 
A gloom that will not cease, 
Whose clouds of woe that gather fast 
Each accent shall increase. [art, 
Valour and fame are fled, since dead thou 
England’s King Richard of the Lion Heart! 


Yes !—dead! whole ages may decay 
Ere one so true and brave 

Shall yield the world so bright a ray 
As‘sunk into thy grave! 

Noble and valiant, fierce and bold, 
Gentle and soft and kind, 

Greedy of honour, free of gold, 
Of thought, of grace refined : 

Not he by whom Darius fell, 

‘ Arthur or Charlemagne, 

With deeds of more renown can swell 

- The minstrel’s proudest strain ; 

For he of all that with him strove 
The conqueror became, 

Or by the mercy of his love, 
Or terror of his name ! 


I marvel that amidst the throng 
Where vice has sway so wide, 
To any goodness may belong, 
Or wisdom may abide. 
Since wisdom, goodness, truth must fall, 
And the same ruin threatens all! 


I marvel why we idly strive 
And vex our lives with care, 
Since even the hours we seem to live 
But death’s hard doom prepare. 
Do we not see that day by day 
The best and bravest go ? 
They vanish from the earth away, 
And leave regret and woe. [save, 
Why then, since virtue, honour, cannot 
Dread we ourselves a sudden, early grave? 


Oh! noble king!—oh! knight renown’'d | 
ere now is-battle’s pride, 

Since in the lists no longer found, 
With conquest at thy side, 

Upon thy crest, and on thy sword, 
Thou show’dst where glory lay ; 

And seal’d, even with thy slightest word, 
The fate of many a day. 


Where now the open heart and hand 
All service that o’erpaid, 

The gifts that of a barren land 
A smiling garden made! 

And those whom love and honest zeal 
Had to thy fate allied, 

Who look’d to thee in woe and weal, 
Nor heeded ought beside ; 

The honours thou couldst well allow 
What hand shall now supply ? 

What is their occupation now? 
To weep thy loss—and die! 


The haughty Pagan now shall raise 
The standard high in air, 
Who lately saw thy glory’s blaze, 
And fled in wild despair. 
The holy tomb shall linger long 
Within the Moslem’s power, 
Since God hath willed the brave and strong 
Should wither in an hour. 
Oh! for thy arm on Syria’s plain 
To drive them to their tents again ! 


Has heaven a leader still in store 
That may repay thy loss ? 
Those fearful realms who dares explore, 
And combat for the Cross? 
Let him—let all—remember well 
Thy glory and thy name, 
Remember how young Henry fell, 
And Geoffrey, old in fame. 


Oh! he who in thy pathway treads, 
Must toil and pain endure: 

His head must plan the boldest deeds, 
His arm must make them sure.—(p. 21.) 





THE SYRACUSAN GOSSIPS. 


Mr. UrsBan, 

IN the 15th Idyl of Theocritus, 
that admirable display of female gar- 
rulity, which shows human nature to 
have been the same upwards of 2,000 
years ago as it is now, and that the 
** pretty prattlers” selected generally 
the same topics for conversation, and 
were as fond of seeing sights as at 
present, there appears to me an error; 
which, however, I cannot pretend to 
correct : 

Mj Aéye Tov redv dvdpa, ira, Acivova 
rotavra.—line 11. 
As the line now stands, the name of 
the husband is nihil ad rem. Except 
for the metre, it might have been 
Harmodius or Aristogeiton, The turn 
2 


of the conversation evidently requires 
(mind, I do not say it is so in the 
Greek), ‘‘ Do not mention your hus- 
band, dear; speak of Mr. Somebody.” 
If a verb could be found, or formed, 
into which deiva would enter as part 
of the composition, that notion would 
be retained, and the mistake of deivova 
accounted for. 

In the ‘ Minor Correspondence’ (I 
think, in an early part of the present 
year), it was asked, ‘‘ Whence the 
common quotation, ‘Virgilium vidi 
tantum,’ is taken?”’ As 1 have not 
seen the question answered in your 
Magazine, I beg to inform your Cor- 
respondent, that it is to be found in 
Ovid. Trist. rv. x. 51. 

lam, &c. T. E. 
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“ Life of Lord Guildford” and “ Guy Mannerig.” 577 


Mr. Urzan, Nov. 10. 
LET it not be imagined that I am going to accuse Sir Walter Scott of 
plagiarism. No one respects him more than myself; and no one has derived 
more amusement from his writings. Far be it from me to attempt to sully 
his well-merited fame. We know that his reading was multifarious and 
unbounded; and he so identified himself with the characters which he drew, 
as to supply from the stores of his memory (most probably unconsciously) 
incidents in the life of another, suitable to the personage whom he was 
describing. A singular instance of this I will now submit to you. Sir 

Walter’s edition of Dryden shows that he was thoroughly acquainted with— 








The Life of the Lord Keeper Guilford, 


** He acquired a very small but legible 
hand; for where contracting is the main 
business, it is not well to write, as the 
fashion now is, uncial or semi-uncial let- 
ters, to look like pigs’ ribs.’’—1 p. 20. 
8°, 1826. 





‘* A lady in Norfolk told me he made 
up some agreements for her; and, at the 
sealing, a bond was wanted, and there 
was no attorney, or clerk at hand to draw 
it; so they were at a stand; and then 
he took the pen, and said, ‘I think it 
will not foul my fingers, if I do it myself ;’ 
and thereupon he made the bond, and it 
was sealed.’’—I. p. 143. 


Guy Mannering. 

‘« Pleydell put on his spectacles. ‘A 
vile greasy scrawl, indeed—and the /et- 
ters are uncial, or semi-uncial, as some- 
body calls your large text hand, and in 
size and perpendicularity resemble the ribs 
of a roasted pig.’ ’’—Chap. xlix. 





‘¢ But where shall we find one to draw 
the bail-bond ?”’ 

‘* Here,’”’ said the Counsellor, applying 
himself to the bell ; ‘‘ Send up my clerk, 
Mr. Driver; it will not do my character 
harm if I dictate the needful myself.””— 
Chap. lii. 


The very expression “‘as somebody calls,’”’ &c. shows the corresponding 
passage to have then been floating in Sir Walter’s memory, while, at the same 


time, he disdains originality in the comparison. 


I am, Sir, yours, &e. S. L. 





THE CEDAR TREE. 


Je n’ai pas entendu dans les cédres antiques, 

Les cris des Nations monter et retentir, 

Ni vd du haut Liban les aigles prophetiques, 

8’ abbatre au doigt de Dieu, sur les palais de 
Tyr A. DE LA MARTINE. 


THE Seventh Number of Loudon’s 
Arboretum is interesting, from the bio- 
graphies of three botanists and travel- 
lers being given in it; viz. Messrs. 
Fraser, Lyon, and Douglas. Mr. Lou- 
don has also given an enumeration of 
the species of foreign trees and shrubs 
introduced into England from 1548 to 
1821, which amount to near 1400; 
but we must refer to his work for the 
details. 

It being our intention to say a few 
words on Cedar Trees (for Mr. Loudon’s 
work is so accurate as almost to defy 
criticism, and so copious as to admit 
few supplemental observations), we 
cannot commence in a manner more ac- 
ceptble to our readers, than by extract- 
ing from M. de la Martine’s delight- 
ful Travels, his observations on those 
on Lebanon, as seen by him in 1832. 

‘We alighted and sat down under a 

Gent. Mac. Vor. IV. 


rock to contemplate them. These trees 
are the most renowned natural monu- 
ments in the universe. Religion, poetry, 
and history, have all equally consecrated 
them, Holy Writ celebrates them in 
many places. They form one of the 
images which the prophets loved to em- 
ploy. Solomon was desirous to conse- 
crate them to the adornment of the Temple 
which he first erected to the one God: 
doubtless on account of the renown which 
these prodigies of vegetation had, even at 
that period, obtained for magnificence 
and sanctity. They must have been the 
same, for Ezekiel speaks of the cedars of 
Eden as the most beautiful upon Lebanon. 
The Arabs of all sects entertain a tradi- 
tional veneration for these trees. They 
attribute to them not only a vegetative 
power which enables them to live eter- 
nally, but also an intelliyence which causes 
them to manifest signs of wisdom and 
foresight, similar to those of instinct in 
animals and reason in man. They are 
said to understand the changes of sea- 
sons ; they stir their vast branches as if 
they were limbs; they spread out or con- 
tract their boughs, inclining them tow ard 
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heaven,* or towards earth, according as 
the snow prepares to fall or to melt. 
They are, in short, asserted to be divine 
beings under the form of trees. They 
grow upon the proudest site of the groups 
of Lebanon, and prosper above that point 
where all other vegetation expires. All 
this strikes with astonishment the imagi- 
nations of the people of the East: and I 
do not know if men of science would not 
be astonished also. Alas! notwithstand- 
ing all, Basan languishes,.Carmel and the 
flower of Lebanon wither. These trees 
diminish in every succeeding age. Tra- 
vellers formerly counted 30 or 40, more 
recently 17, more recently still—only 12. 
There are now but 7. These, however, 
from their size and general appearance, 
may be fairly presumed to have existed in 
biblical times. Around these ancient wit- 
nesses of ages long since past, which know 
the history of the world better than his- 
tory itself; which might tell us, if they 
could speak, so much of the creeds of hu- 
man races long since vanished, —there 
still remains a little grove of yellower 
cedars, appearing to me to form a group 
of from 4 to 500 trees or shrubs. Every 
year in the month of June, the inha- 
bitants of Beschierai, of Eden, of Kano- 
bin, and the other neighbourmg valleys 
and ‘villages, climb up to these cedars, 
and celebrate mass at their feet. How 
many prayers have there not resounded 
under these branches! and what more 
beautiful temple can exist—what nearer 
to heaven! What canopy can we imagine 
grander, more majestic, or more holy, 
than is afforded by the topmost platform 
of Lebanon, on which stand the trunks of 
these cedars, surmounted by the dome of 
their sacred boughs, which have over- 
shadowed, and still overshadow succeed- 
ing generations of men, calling on the 
name of God differently, but all acknow- 
ledging him, and adoring him in his natu- 
ral manifestations! And I also uplift my 
prayer in presence of these cedars. The 
harmonious wind which resounds through 
their sonorous branches, plays amidst my 
hair, and dries up my eyelids; tears of 
grief and adoration.’’ 

M. de la Roque, in his ‘*‘ Voyage de 
Syrie et Mont Liban,” 1722, says, 
there were twenty large cedars, the 
largest seven yards in circumference, 
wanting two inches, and the whole 
extent of its branches formed a circum- 
ference of 120 feet. . 


The Cedar Tree. 
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‘* The Patriarch of the Maronites (says 
he) fully persuaded of the rarity of these 
trees, and wishing to show his respect for 
a forest celebrated in Scripture, has pro- 
nounced canonical pains and excommuni- 
cation against any Christian who shall cut 
them. Scarcely will he permit a little to 
be sometimes taken for crucifixes and 
little tabernacles in the chapels of our 
Missionaries. On the day of transfigura- 
ration, the Maronites celebrate their festi- 
val under them with great solemnity, the 
patriarch officiates and says mass pontifi- 
cally, and they particularly honour the 
Virgin Mary, because she is compared to 
the cedars of Lebanon and Lebanon itself, 
and as a metaphor for the mother of Christ. 
The Maronites say, that the snows have 
no sooner began to fall, than these cedars— 
whose boughs are all so equal in height 
that they appear to have m shorn— 
never fail to change their figure. The 
branches, which before spread themselves, 
rise insensibly, gathering together, it may 
be said, and turn their points upwards 
towards heaven, forming altogether a py- 
ramid. It is nature, they say, that in- 
spires this movement, and makes them 
assume a new shape, without which these 
trees could never sustain the immense 
weight of snow, remaining for so long a 
time.’’ 


It is not easy to ascertain with cor- 
rectness the girth of the largest cedar 
trees now in Lebanon ;—but one we 
believe has been given at near 40 feet. 
This is very gigantic, and far exceed- 
ing the size of any we possess in 
England. Mr. Mitchell, in his Dendro- 
logia, tells us, ‘‘ Mr. Maundrell says, 
one of the cedars of Lebanon was 36 
feet and half an inch in circumference.” 
The Quart. Rev. 1817, p. 34, says, 
“‘ Cedars on Lebanon are 27 feet in 
circumference.”’ Ifthis be the same as 
Maundrel measured, he was fond of the 
marvellous, and so took all the inequali- 
ties of root at the surface ; whilst the 
other took an honest girth at 3, 4, or 5 
feet high. Mr. Morecroft surveyed the 
Ganges, and saw on the Himalaya 
cedars of 22 feet in girth, at 6 feet 
high (this is the Deodara). 

The largest in England are those at 
Wilton. Mr. Witt, the gardener to 
the Earl of Pembroke, has favoured us 
with their dimensions. 








* It was a Cedar-tree 
That woke him from the deadly drowsiness ; 
Its broad round-spreading branches when they felt 
The snow, rose upward in a point to heaven, 

in their strength erect, 

affled storm.—SouTHEY’s THALABA, 


And standin; 
Detied the 
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ft. in. 
No. 1.—1 foot from the surface 26 4 
No. 2.—Ditto R - - 2010 
No. 3.—Ditto * 20 11 
No. 4.— Ditto : 20 O 
No. 5.—Ditto Pa ‘ . Be sd 
No. 6.—Ditto ‘ - we a 


Mr, Witt says, that he believes they 
have been planted about 170 years, 
which would be about a. pv. 1665; if 
so, they would be among the earliest 
planted in England. 

There is a very large tree of this 
kind in the Home Wood, at Lord Cal- 
thorpe’s seat at Ampton, Suffolk. Mr. 
Wright, the very intelligent gardener, 
has sent us its measurement, which is 
15 feet at 3 feet from the ground ; the 
branches cover a circle the diameter 
of which is 90 feet. Its age is not 
known, but it produced seeds 67 years 
since. 

A very fine group of cedar trees is 
to be seen in the garden of the late 
Mr. Shepherd, of Campsey Ash, in Suf- 
folk. The girth of the four largest is 


as follows :— 

ft. in. 
No. 1.—Near the _— 14 2 
No. 2.—Ditto 17 10 
No. 3.—Ditto 16 7 


No. 4.—Ditto r 18 4 


Perhaps this group of eight or ten 
trees, of so large a size, and all in full 
health and beauty, is not to be sur- 
passed. 

There is a cedar tree in the pleasure 
grounds at Stamford Court, planted 
only 80 years since, of the following 
dimensions :— 


ee. & 
Girth . ; es 
Diameter of branches - 109 6 
Height . ‘ 63 O 


The large cedar tree at Hammersmith, 
nearly opposite the church, is well 
known. We measured it last summer 
and found it to be 15 feet 4 inches in 
circumference in the largest part of the 
bole. Lysons measured this tree in 
1795; and then, at three feet from the 
ground, it measured 10 feet 7 inches. 
So that if he measured it at its largest 
part, its growth since has been very 
rapid. 

The Enfield cedar may be seen de- 
scribed in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
July, 1821. The largest measurement 
is 19 feet 9 inches. It is supposed to 
have been planted by Dr. Uvedale 
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about 1665, the same year as the Wil- 
ton cedars. In the six years between 
1815 and 1821], it increased in girth 5 
inches, at 3 feet from the ground. 
There is a cedar tree at Mr. Osgood 
Hanbury’s, near Coggeshall, in Essex, 
which is of interest, as it was planted 
by Mr. Collinson’s own hand 67 years 
since, in 1768. We transcribe the 
memorandum on the subject, very 
kindly sent us by Mr. Hanbury. 


‘‘In token of the love and perpetual 
friendship which has for so many years 
subsisted between myself and my dear 
friend John Hanbury and his family, and 
as a lasting memorial of that friendship, I 
desire that one guinea may be given to my 
sincere friend Osgood Hanbury, to pur- 
chase of Gordon two cedars of Lebanon, 
to be planted in two places of the new 
part of the park last taken in. Let the 
occasion of the said cedars and of their ages 
be registered in the great Bible at Cogges- 
hall, that succeeding generations may 
know our friendship and the antiquity of 
the trees. To my worthy friend Osgood 
Hanbury and his son, I recommend their 
care and protection.—P. CoLLinson.”’ 


The great cedar at Faulkbourn Hall, 
near Witham, tle seat of Col. Bul- 
lock, at 6 inches from the ground, is 
18 feet 9 inches, and at 10 feet from 
the ground, 14 feet 6 inches. Itisa 
beautiful and stately tree. 

The largest cedar at Chelsea Botanic 
Garden is (1835) 14 feet and a quarter 
in circumference, at 5 feet from the 
ground. Miller says it was planted in 
1683, being then 3 feet high. In the 
year 1774, the two were more than 12 
feet and a half in girth at two feet high. 
Sir J. Cullum says the largest was 18 
feet and a half close to theground, mea- 
sured in 1779. 

At Hanwell, in Middlesex, is one 
whose stem is 15 feet 11 inches and a 
half in circumference, 

At Chiswick (Duke of Devonshire’s), 
the largest, in 1818, was 13 feet and a 
half round, 70 feet high, head 65 feet 
diameter. 

At Black Park, near Slough, is one 
whose top is 60 feet by 60; stem 12 
feet round. At Barne, near Beacon- 
field, are many that were planted by 
Waller the poet, that are now 80 feet 
high, and 8 feet in circumference. At 
Audley House, near Saffron Waldon, 
also at Thorndon, near Brentwood, 
there are some first-rate trees; and at 
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Sir George Armitage’s, of Kirklees, are 
three, close by the Hall. 

The cedar at Hendon, blown down 
1779, was 70 feet high ; circumference 
16 feet at seven feet above the ground, 
supposed to be 200 years old, quite 
sound. N.B. The age must be mis- 
taken: we do not know of any cedars 
planted as early as 1557 ; and it would 
have attained a larger size. 

The Hillingdon cedar girts close to 
the ground 13 feet and a half; its 
height 53 feet; extent of branches 96 
feet (Hunter’s ed. of Evelyn’s Sylva) ; 
age supposed 116 years. 

«We do not exactly know,” says 
Dr. Hunter, ‘‘ when the cedar was first 
introduced into England. Turner, 
one of our earliest herbalists, when he 
treats of the ‘ pvne tree, and others of 
that kynde,’ says something of if. 
Gerarde, published by Johnson, 1636, 
mentions it not as growing here. 
Parkinson, in his ‘Theatrum Botani- 
cum,’ 1640, speaking of the Cedras 
Magna Conifera Lebani, says—‘ The 
branches, some say, all grow upright, 
but others, straight out.’ It is very 
certain from what Mr, Evelyn says, in 
the beginning of this chapter, that the 
cedar of Lebanon was not in 1664 
cultivated in England; but from the 
warm manner that he expresses him- 
self on this head, it is probable that 
it soon after became an object of the 
planter’s attention.’ — N. B. In 
Donne’s Catalogue it is mentioned as 
introduced 1638. 

Sir John Cullum wrote a paper on 
Cedar Trees in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, March 1779, where he gives an 
account of the Hendon, Hillingdon, 
Enfield, and Chelsea cedars. He con- 
siders Evelyn to have introduced the 
tree into England. Sir H. Sloane 
(see Ray’s Letters 1684-5) mentions 
the Chelsea cedar as ‘ propagating 
itself by layers this spring ;’ and he 
wonders to sce it thriving so well 
without pot or green-house. These 
two trees, long the admiration of all 
who saw their dark shields of foliage 
from the river, are now in rapid de- 
cay ; whether from a pond being dried 
up that was near them, or from an 
unfavourable soil, or from the fuligi- 
hous vapours of the metropolis, is not 
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known: their heads are diminishing 
in size, many boughs leafless, and 
their trunks in some places want- 
ing bark. The group of cedars at the 
bottom of Richmond Hill (late Lord 
Huntingtower’s), should not be over- 
looked; they are mentioned in Mr. 
Jesse’s third volume of ‘ Gleanings.’ 
There are a great number at Payne’s 
Hill about a century old, and very 
handsome. It still remains to be seen 
whether this tree will arrive at a very 
large size and attain a great age in 
this climate. If the Wilton flourish 
for another century, they will be noble 
monuments of the vegetable world. 
The cause of the rapid decay or rather 
disappearance of those on Lebanon of 
late years is not easy to find, as they 
are considered sacred by the inhabit- 
ants, and are too remote to be wan- 
tonly injured. It is to be observed 
that their cones are different in shape 
and colour from ours. The cedar does 
not appear to be fastidious as to its 
soil. It may be séen flourishing in 
sand, gravel, and stiff wet clay. The 
examples of its most rapid growth in 
England are supposed to be found in 
those trees planted by the Duke of 
Argyle at Whitton near Hounslow, 
and those at Warwick Castle, whose 
increase in a stated time is mentioned 
by Gilpin in his visit to that place. 
It is said also that some at Lord Car- 
narvon’s at High Clerc, have grown 
with extraordinary rapidity. We be- 
lieve that there are between seven and 
eight hundred of these trees in the 
grounds at Claremont. 

We question if our painters are cor- 
rect in introducing this tree into the 
hanging gardens at Babylon, and their 
Asiatic landscapes. It never appears 
to have left its lofty nest upon the 
eternal snow of Lebanon. ‘ Behold,’ 
says Ezekiel, ‘the Assyrian was a 
cedar in Lebanon, with fair branches, 
and of a high stature, and his top 
was among the thick boughs. “His 
boughs were multiplied, and his 
branches became long. The fir-trees 
were not like his boughs, nor the 
chesnut trees like his branches. Nor 
any tree in the garden of God like 
unto him for beauty.’ 

J. M. 
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MEMORIALS OF LITERARY CHARACTERS, No. XI. 


Sir Grorce ErHerece. 

IT is certainly remarkable that so 
little should be known concerning the 
birth and education of Sir George 
Etherege, or of those who became and 
continue the personal representatives 
of a person of some eminence, literary 
and social, who lived so near our own 
time. 

To the point of his descent I have 
nothing to offer for the information of 
your correspondent (p. 450); but in 
respect of the persons who were his 
immediate representatives, I contri- 
bute the following intelligence to assist 
your Correspondent in his researches, 
hoping that he is one who is seriously 
in earnest in prosecuting the inquiry 
which he thus brings before the public, 
and that he will in return communi- 
cate the result, if possessing any pub- 
lic interest, through the same channel 
by which he sends forth his inquiry, 
or privately to one who desires infor- 
mation on the same point, if what he 
has collected should appear to be de- 
ficient of public interest. 

The writer of a note in the last edi- 
’ tion of the Biographia Britannica (no 
doubt Oldys, who was one of the first 
inquirers in literary history, who re- 
sorted to that great depository of un- 
known biographical information, the 
deposit of wills), refers to two wills 
of members of the family, at the Pre- 
rogative office, viz. of William Ether- 
ege, 1649, in the volume entitled Fair- 
fax, and of another William Etheridge 
of Middlesex, 1690, in the volume 
entitled Dyke. To these wills it is 
obvious that your Correspondent would 
do well to resort. But the writer of 
the note further says, that he had 
received from good authority, that 
Sir George had a brother who lived 
and died in Westminster. He gives 
some few particulars concerning him, 
and says that he had been twice mar- 
ried, and that by his first wife he had 
a son, whose Christian name is not 
given, but who was in the army, and 
was a Colonel at the time of his death. 
The account which is given of him is 
this: ‘‘ He was a little man, of a 
brave spirit, who inherited the ho- 
nourable principles of his father. He 
was a Colonel in King William’s wars, 


was near him in one of the most 
dangerous battles in Flanders, I think 
it was the battle of Landen in 1663, 
when his Majesty was wounded, and 
the Colonel both lost his right eye and 
received such a contusion on his side 
as he complained of to his death. He 
was offered in Queen Anne’s reign 
twenty-two hundred pounds for his 
commission, but he refused to live at 
home at peace when his country was 
at war. This Colonel Etherege died 
at Eling, in Middlesex, about the third 
or fourth year of King George the 
First, when his dear friend, the Lord 
Rivers, had his body opened, and 
there was found a gathering where 
he had received his bruise, which 
looked like a sodden turnip, and proba- 
bly hastened his end. He was buried 
in Kensington church, near the altar, 
and there is a tombstone over his 
vault, in which were also buried his 
wife, son, and sister. That son was 
graciously received at court by Queen 
Anne, and, soon after his father re- 
turned from the wars in Flanders 
under the Duke of Marlborough, she 
gave him an Ensign’s commission, 
intending further to promote him in 
reward of his father’s service, but he 
died a youth; and that sister married 
Mr. Hill.of Feversham, in Kent; but 
we hear not of any such issue sur- 
viving.” 

The name of the Colonel Etherege 
was George, unless, which is not at all 
probable, there was two Colonels of 
the same name at the same time. For 
in the burying-ground which sur- 
rounds the parish church of Sheffield, 
in Yorkshire, there is on the north 
side a good looking old gravestone 
having the following inscription : 


Judith, daughter of Joshua Sylvester 
of Mansfield, wife to Ebenezer Heath- 
a of London, expired April the 18, 
1692. 

Mary, the daughter of Colonel George 
Etherege and Margaret his wife, expired 
Jan. the 26, 1718-19, aged 16 years and 
8 months. 


Margaret the wife of this Colonel 
Etherege, was the sister of Judith 
above mentioned, and they were both 
sisters of a Mr. Field Sylvester, who 
at that time resided at Sheffield. Ina 
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manuscript written by the grandson of 
this Mr. Field Sylvester, the Rev. 
Field Sylvester Wadsworth, about the 
year 1750, I find the following notice 
of Colonel Etherege, in an enumeration 
of the children of Joshua Sylvester 
named in the inscription, with their 
respective marriages. ‘‘ Margaret, 
born Jan. 6, 1660, married Lieutenant- 
Colonel Etherege, by whom she had 
Richard, who died 6 years old, and 
Mary. The mother died Aug. 29, 
1716; the daughter Jan. 26, 1718; 
and the Colonel a little survived his 
return from Spain, being supposed to 
have been poisoned there.” 

This in the main agrees with Oldys’ 
account; but it adds several dates and 
the name of the daughter of whom 
no notice is taken by Oldys. It may 
be added, that the writer of this com- 
munication has often heard from one 
born near enough to the time to have 
received accurate information, that 
this Mary Etherege came to Sheffield 
on the death of her parents, or per- 
haps of her mother, to be under the 
care of her uncle, Mr. F. Sylvester ; 
and that when she died her property 
was divided between the family of that 
uncle and of Mrs. Heathcote her aunt, 
as her nearest personal representatives. 

In Hendon church, in Middlesex, 
are monumental inscriptions for Rose 
Etherege, who died 14 Feb. 1673, 
aged 56, and Catherine Etherege, 19 
May, 1690, aged 52, who are probably 
of this family. 





Mr. Ursan, Nov. 14. 

Boswell relates an anecdote illustra- 
tive of the good nature of Dr. Johnson, 
exemplified by the successful exercise 
of his influence with Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds and Mr. Barry, in obtaining a 
revocation of the rejection from the 
Exhibition of a large painting by Mr. 
Lowe. Boswell, in describing it, 
says,* ‘‘ the subject as I recollect was 
the Deluge, at that point of time when 
the water was verging to the top of 
the last uncovered mountain. Near 
to the spot was seen the last of the 
antediluvian race, exclusive of those 
who were saved in the ark of Noah. 
He was one of the giants, then the 
inhabitants of the earth, who had 





* Murray’s edition, vol. viii, p. 191. 


Lowe's picture of the Deluge. 
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strength to swim, and with one of his 
hands held aloft his child. Upon the 
small remaining dry spot appeared a 
famished lion, ready to spring at the 
child and devour it.”’ 

As every circumstance connected with 
Dr. Johnson possesses a degree of in- 
terest, it may be an acceptable piece 
of information to the readers of the 
new edition of Boswell’s work, to 
learn that this painting is now at Sut- 
ton place, near Guildford, Surrey, the 
property of John Webbe Weston, esq. 
where it occupies a conspicuous place 
at the end of the Hall. 

In Northcote’s Memoirs of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, some account of the 
painter, Mauritius Lowe, is given. 
He is said to have been a natural son 
of Lord Sutherland, and much esteemed 
by Dr. Johnson, who bequeathed him 
a legacy, and stood to one of his child- 
ren as godfather. He was sent to 
Rome by the patronage of the Royal 
Academy, in consequence of his hav- 
ing gained the gold medal in 1771, 
and died at an obscure lodging 
in Westminster in Sept. 1793. He 
is characterized by Northcote as 
**too indolent and inattentive to his 
studies to attain any excellence.” 

The picture was exhibited by itself 
in an empty room at Somerset-house, 
in 1783; and Northcote makes the 
following remarks upon it: “ Ifthe 
conception of the painting had been 
good, yet the execution of it was ex- 
ecrable beyond belief. The decision 
therefore of the Council (that against 
which the painter appealed and John- 
son successfully interposed), appears 
to have been just, as the picture when 
shewn in public, was universally con- 
demned.” 

How the painting attained its 
present station in Sutton-place, I am 
not at all aware. It is noticed by 
your correspondent A. J. K. in his 
description of this ancient seat (Gent. 
Mag. N. S. vol. I. p. 489.), with 
scarcely less severity than the con- 
demnation it receives from Northcote. 
The inscription on the frame, so ne- 
cessary to acquaint the spectator with 
the design of the painter, is copied by 
your correspondent, and to which [ 
refer as affording a more complete 
elucidation of the very singular design 
than Mr. Boswell’s recollections. 
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However inferior the execution may 
be considered, many who may see 
this picture will perhaps deem that the 
judgments so unsparingly passed upon 
it, are somewhat too severe. 

On a work of art perhaps the opinion 
of Johnson will bear little weight; 
but it is recorded that he said to the 
painter, “ Sir, your picture is noble 
and probable.” ‘‘ A compliment in- 
deed,”” said M. Lowe, ‘‘from aman 
who cannot lie, and cannot be mis- 
taken.” Yours, &c. E. 1. Car.os. 





ADVERSARIA. 


THERE are some good lines, which 
shine by contrast, in Hayley’s metri- 
cal Essay on Lyric Poetry. For in- 
stance, he has described Butler well : 


‘* His smiles exhilarate the sullen earth, 

Adorning satire in the mask of mirth ; 

Taught by his song, fanatics cease their 
jars 

And wise astrologers renounce the stars. 

Unrivall’d Butter! blest. with happy 
skill 

To heal by comic verse each serious ill, 

By wit’s strong flashes reason to dispense, 

And laugh a frantic nation into sense.’’ 

In speaking of Dryden, he says but 

too justly, 

‘¢ Malignant satire, mercenary praise, 

Shed their dark spots on his immortal 
bays.’’ 

He terms the Gondibert of Davenant, 

‘« A theme ill-chosen in ill-chosen verse.’’ 





Every body has heard, or read, Lord 
Brougham’s celebrated but insidious 
and specious sentence, that ‘“‘a man 
isno more accountable for the com- 
plexion of his faith than for that of his 
skin.” Query, is the idea original ? 
Dr. Bever, in his ‘‘ Legal Polity of the 
Roman State,” has something very 
like it: ‘‘ The complexion of the soul, 
in its original formation, is no more 
within a man’s own power, than the 
complexion of the countenance.” But 
there is a great difference between the 
two sentiments; for Dr. Bever is speak- 
ing of innate mental qualities, Lord 
Brougham of a man’s adopted creed. 





The celebrated Joseph Wolff, in his 
Journal, 1832, p. 153, gives a speci- 
men of a Persian satirist, Mirza Abool 
Kasem. When he was in disgrace, 
and not employed in the late war with 
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Russia, he wrote a poem, in which he 

said of the Persian army, 

‘* They faced cucumbers like Rustem (a 
celebrated hero), 

And they shewed, like Gorgeen (a noto- 
rious coward), their back to the 
Muscovites.’’ 

Ibid. p. 355. ‘ In the Thibetian 
temple of Lassa, called Sera, is a large 
iron nail, or pin, called Porba, of 
which the people of Thibet relate, that 
it was a nail in one of the tents of 
Alexander the Great. To this they 
perform every year their devotions ; 
the Lama first puts it on his head, and 
then the rest.” 

Ibid. p. 360. Among the people at 
Lassa, one class are called Yoonan, or 
Yoonanee, believed to be Greeks (Joni- 
ans.) ‘‘ Judging from the name (says 
Mr. Wolff), they must be descendants 
of the army of Alexander the Great; 
but as they have no idols, I believe 
them to be Jews. They are of a white 
colour, and are great physicians and 
merchants.” 





There is a passage in Dryden’s Ab- 
solom and Achitophel, that requires a 
note: 

In Israel’s courts ne’er sat an Abethdin, 
Of conscience less corrupt, or hands more 
clean. 

Wolff informs us (p. 501) that the 
High Priest of the Jews at Sanaa, 
near Mocha, has the title of Ab Beth 
Din, i. e. father of the court of law. 

Cowper says, in his Table-Talk, 

‘¢ The inestimable estimate of Brown 

Rose like a paper-kite, and charmed the 

town ; 
But measures, plann’d and executed well, 
Shifted the wind that rais’d it, and it 
fell.”’ 

These lines, which require explana- 
tion, have not been explained (I be- 
lieve) by any of the poet’s editors. 
The allusion was well understood in 
his day, but is now forgotten. The 
fact is, that in the year 1757, during 
an unsuccessful war, and a general 
depression of national ardour, Dr. 
John Brown published “An Estimate 
of the Manners and Principles of the 
Times,” in which he inveighed strongly 
against the English character, as sunk 
in effeminacy, frivolity, and selfish- 
ness. The work attracted public atten- 
tion, so that no less than seven editions 
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were sold off in a year, and it had the 
effect of shaming the nation and the 
government into more energetic mea- 
sures. It isa remark of Voltaire, that 
the English immediately began to beat 
their enemies in every quarter of the 
globe. When the Doctor published a 
second volume, and an ‘‘ Explanatory 
Defence” of the work, comparatively 
little interest was excited, as his cen- 
sures were no longer so applicable as 
before. Dr. Brown was the author 
of the inflated tragedy of Barbarossa, 
now chiefly known by its having been 
revived to exhibit the celebrated Mas- 
ter Betty in the character of Achmet. 





The term deicide, which Johnson 
has admitted into his Dictionary, from 
a passage in Prior, may be traced to 
St. Barnard, who uses the Latin word 
deicida. Whether it originated with 
him, I am not aware. 


Historians and chronologers have 
been greatly puzzled to fix the date of 
the fall of the Assyrian empire. Yet 
seemingly the difficulty may be eluci- 
dated. In 2 Kings, xxiii. 29, Pharaoh- 
Necoh went up expressly ‘“‘ against 
the king of Assyria,’’ soon after which 
Assyria disappears from history, and 
is only mentioned allusively. In Je- 


‘remiah, xxvii. no yoke is to be sent to 


a king of Assyria, which shews that 
this kingdom had ceased to exist. 
Also in chap. xxv. where the kings of 
the surrounding nations are made sym- 
bolically to drink of the bitter cup, 
no mention occurs of Assyria. 

The fall of Assyria, therefore, must 
have happened between these two 
events, or, according to Blayney’s 
Chronology, between B. C. 610 and 
598. It seems then that Nebuchad- 
nezzar, flushed with his success against 
the Egyptians, turned his arms against 
Assyria, in conjunction with the 
Medes, as all historians join in relat- 
ing. Reize, in his edition of Herodo- 
tus, accordingly places the fall of 
Nineveh B. C. 606; Volney, a few 
years later, in 597; according to his 
system, which places all the dates 
about ten years later than former 
chronologers. 





Tuition is now used in the sense of 
instruction. Formerly, however, it 
3 


bore the meaning of defence. Thus 
we read, “ It (i. e. salvation) contains 
tuition from all evill, and fruition 
of all good.” ANSELM. 


LONDINIANA.—No. II. 


THE labourers employed on the 
excavation now in progress for con- 
structing a sewer in Newgate street, 
have met, at the depth of ten feet from 
the surface, with considerable obstruc- 
tion from a wall composed of ancient 
grout-work, which has acquired allthe 
solidity of a natural rock. This wall is 
found in the centre of the street, at 
about ten feet of depth from the surface, 
and ninety from the south-west cor- 
ner of the entrance into St. Martin’s 
le Grand. The wall extends from east 
to west some forty feet or upwards, | 
and is about eight feet in height, so 
that its base rests nearly upon the 
natural surface of the sub-soil of Lon- 
don, or what I have usually termed the 
Roman level. This wall is however 
not Roman,* but the south wall of the 
ancient Church of St. Nicholas, which 
stood in the centre of the old Newgate 
market—from this circumstance it 
was distinguished as the Church of 
St. Nicholas Shambles, or in the old 
writings as ‘‘ Sent Nycolas Flesh- 
shambulls;” it was dependent and 
pensionary on the adjacent highly pri- 
vileged ecclesiastical foundation, the 
Collegiate Church and Sanctuary of 
St. Martin le Grand. 


At the dissolution this Church was 
demolished, and its materials and orna- 
ments given by Henry VIII. to the 
Mayor and Corporation of London for 





* The magnified and varied reports 
of rumour, ever containing something of 
distorted truth, have stated that this was 
part ofthe wall of Roman London. Trans- 
ferring its dimensions in length, to its 
depth in the earth, they have said it was 
found 45 feet below the surface. Finally 
they have transferred it from Newgate 
street to the line of sewer excavation in 
Moorfields ; where certainly, when they 
shall cross the siteof old London Wall, 
they may probably meet with its founda- 
tions, but not at seven fathoms below the 
present street level. All this however 
has gone the round of the daily papers. 

+ See Kempe’s Historical Notices of 
the Collegiate or Royal Free Chapel of St. 
Martin le Grand, London, p. 211. 
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use of the new parish of Christ 
Church.* The old Grey Friars Church 
became the parish church of Christ 
Church. 

The Church yard of St. Nicholas 
Shambles is now occupied by Bull 
Head court, Newgate street. In 
which to this day remains the ancient 
well noticed by Stow. 

In Aggas’s Map of London (circ. 
1568) the projection into the line of 
street occasioned by the Church, is 
marked as occupied by buildings. 
These were demolished, I imagine, at 
the Great Fire, and never replaced. 
The ashes of that memorable confla- 
gration, still blacken the soil excavated 
round this spot. A few counters 
for arithmetical calculation, known as 
Nuremburg tokens, every where so 
plentiful in our old ruins, are the only 
numismatic relics which I can learn 
have been found about the prostrate 
and buried walls of St. Nicholas 
Shambles. A. J. K. 





Tue Hoty Hanp or Saint Patrick. 


Mr. Ursan, 

A CURIOUS relic, bearing the above 
title, is at present in the possession of 
a farmer named M‘Henry, about two 
miles from Portaferry, county of 
Down; which is reported to have 
been originally obtained in the follow- 
ing manner :—For some time after the 
decease of this saint, great uncertainty 
is said to have prevailed among the 
faithful, whether his body was in- 
terred at Downpatrick or Armagh. 
To remove all doubts and controversy 
on this head, the dead saint at length 
condescended to work a miracle. He 
protruded his bony hand from the 
grave at Downpatrick, and allowed a 
favourite, named Russell, to cut it off 
at the elbow, in whose family it re- 
mained as an heirloom, until it passed 
to the house of M‘Henry. 

The case in which this memorable 
and long-revered hand is preserved, is 
said to be of silver; but it has also 
been supposed to be of block-tin, or 


* 13 Jan. 38 Henry VIII. ‘‘ The 
parishes of St. Nicholas and St. Ewin, 
with so much of St. Pulcher’s parish as 
is within Newgate, were made one parish 
church in the Gray Friers Church founded 
by King Henry VIII.”"—Stow’s Survey of 
London,” edit. 1598, p. 591. 

Gent. Maa. Vor. IV. 
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some such metal. Be this as it may, 
the shape of the case is that of a rude 
figure of a hand and arm from the 
elbow down. On shaking the case, a 
noise resembling the rustling of dry 
bones is heard within. On the lower 
extremity, at the elbow, are the letters 
I.H.S. The case is curiously carved, 
and was originally set with pebbles ; 
but of these only a few remain, which 
are of a black or green colour. 





The hand is the right one, and the 
arm appears as if clothed with a lawn 
sleeve : the wrist is ornamented with 
a kind of band or frill, on which are 
the figures of some grotesque animals 
with their tails entwined. Two of 
the fingers are bent down, while a ring, 
formerly containing a stone, encircles 
the middle finger. In this finger is a 
groove or channel, through which 
water is allowed to flow. The water 
is then bottled, having, according to 
the belief of many, acquired by this 
contact the most marvellous virtues. 
This finger is also used to make the 
sign of the Cross on the part affected 
with disease: to it the blind, lame, 
and other diseased resort, even from 
the most remote parts of the kingdom ; 
and its touch is asserted to have been 
efficacious, when the prescriptions of 
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the sage physicians and all medicinal 
skill had failed. It has been some- 
times lent out, on proper security being 
given for its safe return. 

Sir Walter Scott mentions, that 
Robert the Bruce was possessed of 
the hand of St. Fillan, enclosed in a 
silver shrine, which was carried at the 
head of his army. Smith, in his. His- 
tory of Cork, page 176, says that a 
large brazen hand was formerly kept 
in the parish of Donaghmore, on 
which the people used to swear, until 
removed by one of the titular bishops 
of Cloyne. Ss. M.S. 


Mr. Ursan, Hoxton, Nov. 18. 


IN addition to the notes from the re- 
cords of the corporation of Stratford- 
upon-Avon,’in Warwickshire, which 
appeared in your Magazines of Fe- 
bruary and April last, allow me to lay 
before your readers the substance of an 
agreement, between the Gilde of Strat- 
ford and the Abbey and Convent of 
Kenilworth, by which provision was 
made for a distribution of coals at 
Christmas among the poor of Strat- 
ford. 

The agreement to which I refer, 
(and of which | inclose a transcript, 
should you think proper to hand it 
over either to the Collectanea or any 
other repository of inedited documents,) 
is in Latin. It bears date the 20th of 
February, in the 12th year of Henry 
the Seventh, and is entitled an inden- 
ture between Ralph Abbot of the Mo- 
nastery and Convent of the blessed 
Mary of Kenilworth, and Richard 
Bogy, Master of the Gilde of Holy 
Cross of Stratford-upon-Avon, with 
consent and assent of Thomas Clop- 
ton and others, aldermen, and of the 
proctors of the same Gilde; and 
states that, whereas Master Hugh 
Chesenale, formerly Rector cf the 
church of the Invention of the Holy 
Cross of Clyfford-upon-Stowre, did 
in his life time devoutly deliver into 
the hands of the said abbot sir 
pounds thirteen shillings and fourpence, 
to be applied for the honour of God 
and the good of his soule and the 
souls of his parents, the said Abbot, 
with the counsel and advice of friendly 
and circumspect men, has determined 
to apply it as follows, viz. for the pur- 
chase of twenty quarters of coal, an- 
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nually to be distributed to the poor in 
the almshouse at Stratford, and to 
the other poor persons in the town 
of Stratford, on the festival of the 
birth of our Lord. The coals to be 
distributed by the master, aldermen, 
and proctors of the Gilde; and the 
master, aldermen, and proctors, when 
they give the coal, to say to the 
paupers, in the vulgar dialect, “‘ Ye 
shall pray specially for the soule of 
Maister Hugh Chesenale, sumtyme par- 
son of Clyfford-upon-Stowre, which or- 
deyned this almes of Colys yerely to be 
distributed among you poore people, to 
warm you with this cold wynter ; and for 
the soules of his fader and moder, and for 
all Cristen soules, saiying of your charite 
a paternoster and an ave.”’ 

Not the least curious part of this 
document is the conclusion, which pro- 
vides that the master, aldermen, and 
proctors of Stratford shall fulfil their 
trust well, faithfully, and without fraud, 
in the manner and form above pre- 
scribed ; and, in case of failure, the 
master, aldermen, and proctors of 
Stratford agree to pay to the Abbot and 
fraternity of Kenilworth for the time 
being, the sum of 13s. 4d. by way of 
fine, for every default ; and the Abbot 
and fraternity of Kenilworth are em- 
powered to distrain for the said fine, 
upon all the lands and tenements of the 
said Gilde of Holy Cross at Stratford. 

This agreement is fairly written on 
parchment, and in high preservation, 
but the seal has been broken away. 

There are among the records of the 
Gilde several appointments to the office 
of chaplain, of one of which I inclose 
you atranscript. It is that of William 
Partyngton, appointed in the 13th year 
of Henry the Eighth; and as you will 
perceive, it invested him with one sa- 
cerdotal service, that he might cele- 
brate mass within the chappel of the 
said gilde, for the brethren and sisters 
of the said Gilde, as well the living as 
the dead, he himself being in suffi- 
cient health, together with all other 
divine services during his life. He 
was to hold his office, in sickness and 
in health, and to have an annual salary 
of eight marks, payable quarterly ; also 
a chamber in the mansion of the Gilde, 
with a part of the garden and fruit, 
and free ingress and egress. Several 


of the earlier appointments to the office 
of chaplain, stipulate for the delivery, 
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to the person appointed, of a yard of 
cloth to make him a hood, of the colour 
of those worn by members of the Gilde. 

Upon an examination of the records 
of this Gilde, of the time of Henry 
the Sixth, I observed in several of the 
grants and leases, a stipulation that, in 
addition to a reserved rent, the tenants 
should deliver, upon the feast of the 
nativity of St. John the Baptist, one 
red rose, and in some of the instru- 
ments it was stipulated that this rose 
should be delivered before nine o’clock 
in the morning. 

It may be gratifying to your anti- 
quarian readers to be informed, that 
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the series of the muniments of this an- 
cient fraternity, from the reign of Ed- 
ward the First to that of Henry the 
Eighth, amounting to 609 original 
documents, have been chronologically 
arranged, and carefully bound up in 
six folio volumes; exclusive of the 
Gilde ledger, which makes a seventh 
volume. The Corporation of Stratford, 
at whose particular request this ar- 
rangement of their records took place, 
will no doubt bestow on them the re- 
quisite care, in order to render them 
available as sources of information to 
the future historian and topographer. 
- Yours, &c. Tuos. FisHer. 





ANCIENT HOUSE AT IGHTHAM, KENT. 
(With a Plate.) 


Mr. Urzan, 

THE subject of the accompanying 
engraving, from a drawing by John 
Buckler, Esq. F.S.A. is derived from 
a very ancient house standing on the 
north side of the highway which 
passes through the retired village of 
Ightham in Kent, leading fromWrotham 
to Sevenoaks. The western portion 
of this building, the piers of the chim- 
ney stacks, it will be observed, are of 
stone, neatly coigned. The chimney 
stacks of brick, placed diagonally with 
the line of the walls. The tops of the 
chimneys are crenellated or embattled, 
a circumstance to be observed in Eng- 
lish houses, and even cottages, erected 
at an early period. 

The remainder, and larger part of 
the edifice, is composed of a framing 
of oak timber, filled up with lath and 
plaster, a style very prevalent in our 
ancient country-houses, not by any 
means confined to those of the meaner 
sort; in illustration of which circum- 
stance, I shall offer something more in 
the sequel. The pointed gables of the 
roof are beautifully relieved by weather 
facings of carved oak. The upper 
frame-work of the large bay window, 
and of the others eastward of the 
porch, is crenellated, and over one of 


the windows drops the Tudor label- 
moulding, which induces me to consi- 
der this house as erected about the 
latter end of the fifteenth century. The 
windows are divided by numerous mul- 
lions, closely arranged. The extent of 
the front is about 55 feet.* 

The whole is a most pleasing ex- 
ample of the domestic architecture of 
the period, and might be very usefully 
applied as a model and authority for the 
old-English villas and lodges of our 
rural gentry, which (in highly im- 
proved taste, because assimilating 
closely with the original ancient style) 
are now everywhere presenting them- 
selves throughout the country. No 
form of building breaks the lines of 
our English landscape scenery more 
agreeably than the long roofs and 
pointed gables of our ancient houses ; 
whether by the mountain’s side, or 
peeping from the bosom of the dark 
embowering elms, the effect is pictu- 
resque and pleasing—far beyond that 
produced by any of the straight lines of 
the Palladian school. Nor is this ob- 
servation to be confined to the country 
alone. Our Prouts and Hardings, and 
other great masters of the pencil, will 
own how abundantly picturesque one 
of our old English towns is with its 





* The low parapet wall introduced by the artist in front of the building, does not 


exist. 
of the Moat. 


Its present owner is Mr. Selby, of London, solicitor, not related to the Selbies 
Of its early proprietary history nothing has been ascertained, but an 


eminent Kentish antiquary conjectures it is the same which he has found mentioned 


in old deeds under the name of Thrupp’s tenement. 


village inn? 


Query, was it not the ancient 
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ornamented gables, bay windows, and 
chimney stacks, adorned with nu- 
merous mouldings, compared with the 
eternal long files of the brick facades 
of London, with their straight parapets 
and formal square apertures for light, 
so that a man walking through many 
of our modern streets, may indeed 
imagine he is passing through as many 
avenues composed of cribbage boards 
from Brobdignag, placed edgewise to 
the eye. Again, the pitched roof is 
more adapted to our aqueous atmo- 
sphere, to the throwing off the floods 
and snows, and stormy assaults of an 
English winter, than any other form. 
Our ancestors were aware of this; but 
as years rolled on, and labour and mate- 
rials became more expensive, they were 
induced to depart from the principle. 
Therefore it is no bad rule, in a general 
way, in judging of the period of parti- 
cular objects of ancient English ar- 
chitecture, that the more acute the 
pitch of the roof, the older the build- 
ing.* : 

Perhaps the angle at which roofs 
were constructed, lessened in some de- 
gree accordant with the elevation of 
the pointed arch, which we know de- 
clined by degrees till it attained the 
lowest possible scale of depression, in 
which it might be distinguished as an 
arch. 

The principal apartment in the in- 
terior of the house at Ightham, was of 
course that for general domestic as- 
sembly at meals, which from the cot- 
tage to the palace was denominated 
the Hall. 

Thus Chaucer, describing the old 
dame’s residence in his tale of the 
Cock and the Fox, says, 


*¢ Full sooty was her bowre, and eke her 
hale, 
In which she ete many a singell mele.’’ 


This has its huge chimney con- 
structed for a wood fire on the hearth, 
and here the smoke of the fire had 
often to contend with the elements, 
for, sitting within the chimney in his 
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elbow chair, the occupier of that en- 
viable corner in a winter’s night, 
looking directly up, might fairly see 
the moon and azure sky, through the 
aperture ofthe chimney. In an apart- 
ment adjoining the hall of this ancient 
dwelling, I observed a chimney front 
of stone, in the depressed style of 
pointed arch. A doorway of the same 
form, on the left of the hall, leads to 
the cellar. 

In the sleeping apartments above, I 
believe there were no fire places, and 
one peculiarity 1 noticed, which gave 
great height and air to the bed- 
chambers, namely, that there was no 
loft over them, but that the ceiling 
was placed against the rafters of the 
roof. The massive beams, the dark 
thick oaken planks of the floors, all 
denoted a period when great stability 
and duration were desired; when a 
man built a house as he bespoke his 
gown of baudekyn, damask, or dornix, 
for succeeding generations, so that not 
only his “‘ cote armure,” but his coat 
apparel, were heir-looms in his family. 

Holinshed, in his ‘“‘ Historie of Eng- 
land,’’+ gives some valuable and amus- 
ing information relating to our domestic 
architecture, furniture, and mode of 
living at the time in which he wrote. 
He says, that in the cities and towns 
throughout England, the houses of 
noblemen and others were constructed 
chiefly of timber, except in the west 
country towns, where they were of 
stone ; that in the woody soils the 
dwellings were strong and well tim- 
bered, ‘‘ so that in many places there 
were above four, six, or nine inches 
between stud and stud ;” he speaks of 
the upright frame work of the walls ; 
** Certes,”’ adds the venerable chroni- 
cler, ‘‘ this rude kind of building made 
the Spaniards, in Queene Marie’s daies, 
to wonder, but chieflie when they saw 
what large diet was used in many of 
these so homelie cottages, in so much 
that one of no small reputation among 
them said, after this maner, ‘ These 
English,’ quoth he, ‘ have their houses 





* Among the most acute roofs which we have observed in the county of Kent, was 
that of an old moated house seated in the meadows, near the course of the Ravens- 
bourne at Bromley, called Simson’s, one of the inhabitants of which is said to have 


been Henry the Eighth’s barber. 


It is now dropping down piecemeal. 


Its fine lofty 


chimney-stacks still, however, maintain their perpendicularity and importance, amid 


the falling walls and timbers. 
tT Vol. I. p. 187.—Edit. 1587. 
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made of sticks and dirt, but they fare 
commonlie so well asthe king.’ Where- 
by it appeareth that he liked better of 
our good fare in such coarse cabins, 
than of their own thin diet in their 
princely habitations and palaces.”— 
The internal walls of our houses, he 
says, were either hanged with tapestry 
or painted cloths, or lined with native 
oak or wainscot brought from the East 
Country, meaning Norway and the 
shores of the Baltic. In country-houses 
in the olden time, he says, instead of 
glass they used lattice work either of 
wicker or fine rifts of oak, disposed 
checkerwise; tothis enumeration might 
be added horn; thus in an old account 
among the MSS. preserved at Loseley 
House in Surrey, of the time of Henry 
VILL. we have the entry for two hun- 
dred of horn “ occupyed at Cobham 
Park, in reparynge of wyndowes at 
the settynge up of the Kyngs Majes- 
ties howses ther, at 3s. 10d. the hun- 
dred, 7s. 8d.”"* Another item is for a 
thousand of lantern horns for the win- 
dows of timber houses ;f another for 
gilding the lead or lattice work of the 
horn windows. These notices prove 
that horn was a material much em- 
ployed for the transmission of light 
through the windows of our ancient 
houses. 

Holinshed says, that horn, in his 
own time, was disused, because glass 
had become every where so plentiful. 
The specular stone or selenite, he adds, 
he has obscurely heard was once used 
in England instead of glass. He states 
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positively that the windows of princes 
and great noblemen were glazed with 
chrystal, and those of Studley Castle, 
then to be seen, of beryl; both asser- 
tions probably very vaguely deducted, 
and perhaps arising from the colour and 
quality of the ancient glass. Other 
things are noticed by this venerable 
authority worthy of the attention of the 
domestic antiquary, as the multitude of 
chimneys which had been erected in 
his time, whereas in his earlier days 
they were very rare, and with excep- 
tion of some mansions, manor-houses, 
abbeys, &c. each man made his fire 
against a ‘‘ rere-dosse{ in the common 
hall, where he cooked and ate his 
meat.” 

Holinshed notices also the introduc- 
tion of feather-beds and counterpanes 
in exchange for the common homely 
furniture for repose;§ of plate or 
pewter for the table, instead of wooden 
platters, spoons, and bowls. 

These few authentic notes, drawn 
from an authority if not precisely con- 
temporary with the erection of the old 
house at Ightham, yet of the age im- 
mediately succeeding, 1 have thought 
might fairly be introduced in describing 
its peculiarities. 

Among other remarkable objects in 
the same parish, I cursorily mention 
the extensive Roman entrenchment, on 
the bold eminence, Old-borough or 
Old-bury hill; the monument of Sir 
Thomas Cawne, a fine and perfect ex- 
ample of the military costume of the 
fourteenth century; the tombs of the 





* Kempe’s Loseley MSS. p. 103. 


+ These timber houses were temporary edifices in the field, prepared under the 


direction of Sir Thomas Cawarden, Master of the King’s Revels, Tents, Hales (Halls), 
and Toyles. Ibid. p. 15. 

t The word ‘ rere-dosse,’ here used, seems entitled to some little explanation. It 
could not be the iron back of a chimney, because there was none in the apartment ; 
it meant therefore an iron for rearing or elevating the logs for fuel, such indeed as to 
_ day is to be seen placed on a hearth in the middle of the old hall at Penshurst-in 

ent. 

§ I cannot refrain from transcribing the passage relating to this head in his own 
words: ‘‘ Our Fathers, yea we ourselves also, have lien full oft upon straw pallets, 
on rough mats covered onelie with a sheet, under coverlets made of dagswain or hop- 
harlots (qy. sacks ?) and a good round log under their heads for a pillow. If it were 
so that our fathers, or the good man of the house, had within seven years after his 
marriage purchased a mattress or flock bed, and thereto a sacke of chaffe to rest his 
head upon, he thought himself to be as well lodged as the lord of the towne, that per- 
adventure lay seldom in a bed of downe or whole feathers Pillowes were thought 
meet onelie for women in child-bed. As for servants, if they had anie sheet above 
them it was well, for seldom had they anie under their bodies, to keep them from the 
pricking straws which ran through the canvas of the pallet, and rased (scratched) their 
hardened hides.’’ 
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Selbies of the Moat ; and other sepul- 
chral and heraldic memorials in the 
parish church. 

The building called the Moat is a 
most interesting specimen of the forti- 
fied house of a knight in the four- 
teenth century. It is seated about 
two miles south of the village of 
Ightham, concealed in woods, in a 
deep ravine, and the waters of a rivu- 
let flow round the house, supplying 
the moat from which it takes its name. 
This house must have been constructed 
ona littleisland or eight, which I strong- 
ly conjecture gave name to the whole 
parish as Eightham or Ightham, the 
hamlet of the eight. I know another 
derivation has been offered, but I 
think it not so plausible.* 

If the eminent antiquarian artist 
who has supplied the drawing here 
engraved, should be inclined to oblige 
you with his view of the Moat-house, 
it may perhaps not unacceptably form 
the subject of another communication. 

Yours, &c. is Os Ths 








QuasTIONES VENUSINZ. 
No. VI 
(Continued from p. 22.) 

BY whom was the conjectural reading 
in the first Ode of Horace— 

‘Te doctarum hedere premia frontium 
Diis miscent superis,’ 
originally proposed ? 

4. The celebrated Dr. W. King, in 
* Anecdotes of his own Times,’ (Mur- 
tay, 1818.) at p. 72. mentions “ the 
Horace-mad”’ Dr. Douglas ; and goes 
on to speak of him thus : 

“« The Doctor understocd his author, 
whom he had studied with great care 
and application. Amongst other of 
his criticisms, he favoured me with 
the perusal of a dissertation on tlie 
first Ode, and a defence of Dr. Hare’s 
famous emendation of ‘Te doctarum,’ 
&c. instead of Me. 

“‘This emendation hath been given 
by the Dutch critics to Brockhusius. 
But I could never find it in any part 
of his works ; and therefore the merit 
of it should justly be left to Dr. Hare. 

** See a note at the bottom of page 





* The word is from 13345 Saxon, an 
island ; igga’S-ham was easily contracted 
into Ightham. 


150 of a pamphlet, published 1723, 
entitled Scriptures Vindicated, &c.” 

Now, who are the Dutch critics 
here alluded to? and what is the criti- 
cal work?—That information would 
settle one of the points of our per- 
plexity at once. 

Is any thing known of that Disser- 
tation above mentioned? What be- 
came of Dr. Douglas’s MSS.? and in 
whose possession, if preserved, are 
they now? 

5. Mr. Pope in his ‘ Dunciad,’ B. 
Iv. 219, 220. instead of making the 
contested Jectiones to turn on que or ve, 
with the charge consistently kept up 
against petty learning and erudite 
minutiz, absolutely rests his ridicule 
in part— 

(Risu inepto res ineptior nulla est) 
on the question betwixt two words 
which, of all others, form the most 
essential distinction ever likely to oc- 
cur: 

«“?Tis true, on Words is still our 
whole debate ; 

Dispute of Me or Te, of aut or at,” 

&e. 
“* REMARK. 

“Ver. 220. of Me or Tz.] It was 
a serious dispute, about which the 
learned were divided, and some trea- 
tises written. Had it been about 
Meum and Tuum, it could not be more 
contested, than whether at the end of 
the first Ode of Horace, to read Me 
doctarum hedere premia frontium, or 
Te doctarum hedere.”’ 

What were the Treatises (if any) to 
which allusion is made in this ‘ Re- 
mark’? and where may the particulars 
be found? H.R. 


Mr. Ursan, Nov. 10. 


I TRUST | shall be excused for call- 
ing the attention of the public to a 
matter so highly interesting as any- 
thing connected with our acquisition 
of the splendid antiquities of Egypt. 
It appears the existing government of 
that once great country has made a pre- 
sent to his Majesty of the remaining 
superb obelisk at Thebes ; but it occurs 
tome, that if some steps are not quickly 
taken to secure the grant from another 
power, we may be disappointed at some 
future time, should an attempt be made 
to remove it to this country. I allude 
to the probability of the Turks resum- 
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ing the occupation of Egypt, an event 
which many think not unlikely. Should 
this take place, we can scarcely expect 
the Sultan would confirm the act of his 
rebel pacha, and thus by his refusal we 
may lose the chance of securing to our- 
selves so unrivalled a specimen of the 
taste and power of the ancient Egyp- 
tians. 

I beg leave, therefore, to recommend 
that measures be adopted to procure 
the Sultan’s confirmation of the grant, 
which I should hope would be easily 
obtained, considering that the applica- 
tion would be rather flattering to him 
than otherwise. 

There is likewise danger from ano- 
ther quarter—from the French. They 
have nobly availed themselves of the 
gift to them at Luxor, by the removal 
of an obelisk from that place; and 
should Turkey again become masters 
of the country, they may dispute our 
right to the one at Thebes, and prevail 
upon the Sultan to dispose of it to 
them, which there can be no question 
he would have a right to do. 

Having proceeded thus far, may I be 
permitted to ask why we should not 
instantly set about its removal? When 
can we expect a better opportunity? 
We are ina state of profound peace. 
Egypt is sufficiently so for our purpose; 
and the government of that country 
upon friendly terms with us. Nothing 
is wanting but the funds, which surely 
with the spirited example of France 
before us cannot be denied; a suffi- 
cient sum granted, there would be no 
difficulty in finding competent persons 
to undertake its removal to England, 
vast as is the undertaking. 

We have also the advantage of Mr. 
Wilkinson’s local knowledge, as to its 
situation, distance from the Nile, and 
nature and position of the soil between 
it and the river, not at second hand 
from his work, but from himself direct, 
he having returned from Egypt. 

If so humble an individual as my- 
self may venture to suggest the first 
step towards this magnificent under- 
taking, I should recommend that a 
meeting be called of those interested, to 
appoint a committee for the purpose 
of collecting information relativeto this 
affair, to arrange and prepare a peti- 
tion to the government praying a grant 
of money sufficient for the purpose, 
and to select fit and proper persons to 
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carry into execution such plans as may 
be adopted to secure the safe landing 
upon our shores of this noble and stu- 
pendous relic of departed greatness. 
Yours, &c. C. 


Visit To Batatua. By WitiiamM 
Beckrorp, Esa. 

OUR antiquarian readers cannot 
fail to be delighted with the beauty 
and spirit of the following account of 
the famous Monastery of Batalha, 
from the lively pen of the Author 
of Vathek. It is extracted from ‘“‘ Re- 
collections of an Excursion to the 
Monasteries of Alcobaga and Ba- 
talha,” reviewed in our September 
number, p. 274. The depreciation 
of Pointed Architecture, and warm 
eulogium of Grecian art, at the 
close of the article, is remarkable, as 
coming from the destroyer of the 
classical mansion at Fonthill, built by 
Alderman Beckford, and the builder of 
the famous yet fantastic Abbey of 
Fonthill. Were these remarks written 
in 1794, or are they the result of more 
recent reflection ; after the vanity and 
vexation of spirit of witnessing the 
magical erection and speedy downfall 
of his once magnificent edifice ?—Epir. 

My eyes being fairly open, I beheld a 
quiet solitary vale, bordered by shrubby 
hills; a few huts, and but a few, peeping 
cut of dense masses of foliage; and high 
above their almost level surface, the great 
Church with its rich cluster of abbatial 
buildings, buttresses, and pinnacles, and 
fretted by spires, towering in all their 
pride, and marking the ground with deep 
shadows that appeared interminable, so 
far were they stretched along. Lights 
glimmered here and there in various parts 
of the edifice; but a strong glare of 
torches pointed out its principal entrance, 
where stood the whole community waiting 
to receive us, 

+ * © # @ 

A sacristan came to announce that high 
mass was on the point of celebration. 
We all rose up—and the Prior of Ba- 
talha taking me most benignly by the 
hand, the prelates and their attendants 
followed. We advanced in procession 
through courts and cloisters and porches, 
all constructed with admirable skill, of a 
beautiful grey stone, approaching in fine. 
ness of texture and apparent durability to 
marble. * * * We passed the 
Refectory, a plain solid building, with a 
pierced parapet of the purest Gothic 
design and most precise execution, and 
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traversing a garden court divided into com- 
partments, where grew the orange trees 
whose fragrance we had enjoyed, shading 
the fountain by whose murmurs we had been 
lulled, passed through a sculptured gate- 
way with an irregular open space before 
the grand Western facade of the Church— 
grand indeed—the portal full 50 feet in 
height, surmounted by a window of per- 
forated marble of nearly the same dimen- 
sions, deep as a cavern, and enriched with 
canopies and imagery in a style that would 
have done honour to William of Wyke- 
ham, some of whose disciples or co-disci- 

les in the train of the founder’s consort, 
Phillipa of Lancaster, had probably de- 
signed it. 

As soon as we drew near, the valves of 
a huge oaken door were thrown open and 
we entered the nave, which reminded me 
of Winchester in form of niches and 
mouldings, and of Amiens in loftiness. 
There is a greater plainness in the walls, 
less pannelling, and fewer intersections 
in the vaulted roof; but the utmost rich- 
ness of hue, at this time of day at least, 
was not wanting. No tapestry, however 
rich—no painting, however vivid, could 
equal the gorgeousness of tint, the splen- 
dour of the golden and ruby light which 
streamed forth from the long series of 
stained windows: it played flickering 
about in all directions, on pavement and 
on roof, casting over every object myriads 
of glowing mellow shadows ever in un- 
dulating motion, like the reflection of 
branches swayed to and fro by the breeze. 
We all partook of these gorgeous tints— 
the white monastic garments of my con- 
ductor seemed as it were embroidered 
with the brightest flowers of paradise, and 
our whole procession kept advancing 
invested with celestial colours. 

Mass began as soonas the high prelatic 
powers had taken their stations. It was 
celebrated with no particular pomp, no 
glittering splendour ; but the countenances 
and gestures of the officiating priests were 
characterized hy a profound religious awe. 
The voices of the monks, clear and deep- 
toned, rose pealing through vast and 
echoing spaces. The chant was grave 
and simple—its austerity mitigated in 
some parts by the treble of very young 
choristers. ‘These sweet and innocent 
sounds found their way to my heart.— 
they recalled to my memory our own 
beautiful cathedral service, and—I wept ! 
It was in this tone of mind, so well calcu- 
lated to nourish solemn and melancholy 
impressions, that we visited the Mausoleum 
where lie extended on their cold sepul- 
chres the effigies of John the First, and 
the generous-hearted, noble-minded Phil- 
lippa, linked hand in hand in death as 
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fondly as they were in life. This tomb 
is placed in the centre of the chapel. 

Under a row of arches on the right, 
fretted and pinnacled and crocketed in the 
best style of Gothic at its best period, 
lie, sleeping the last sleep, their justly- 
renowned progeny, the Regent Pedro 
Duke of Coimbra, whose wise administra- 
tion of government, during the minority 
of his nephew and son-in-law Alfonso 
the Fifth, rendered Portugal so pros- 
perous, and whose death, by the vilest 
treachery, on the field of Alfarubeira, was 
the fatal consequence of bitter feud and 
civil jealousies ; the Infante Dom John, 
a man of pure and blameless life; Fer- 
nando, whose protracted captivity in 
Africa was a long agony, endured with 
the resigned and pious fortitude ofa chris- 
tian martyr; and Henry, to whom his 
country is beholden for those triumphant 
maritime discoveries, the result of ‘his 
scientific researches unwearingly pursued 
in calm and studious retirement, 

All these princes, in whom the high 
bearing of their intrepid father, and the 
exemplary virtues and strong sense of 
their mother, the grand-daughter of our 
Edward the Third, were united, repose 
after their toils and suffering, in this 
secluded chapel, which looks indeed a 
place of rest and holy quietude ; the light, 
equally diffused, forms as it were a tran- 
quil atmosphere, such as might be ima- 
gined worthy to surround the predestined 
to happiness in a future world. 

I withdrew from the contemplation of 
these tombs with reluctance : every object 
in the chapel which contains them being 
so pure in taste, so harmonious in colour ; 
every armorial device, every mottoed 
label, so tersely and correctly sculptured, 
associated also so closely with historical 
and English recollections—the garter, the 
leopards, the fleur-de-lis, “from haughty 

ia torn ;” the Plantagenet cast of the 
whole chamber conveyed home to my 
bosom a feeling so interesting, so conge- 
nial, that I could not persuade myself to 
move away, though my reverend conduc- 
tors began to show every sign of impa- 
tience. 

I could not help observing the admira- 
ble order in which every—the minutest 
nook and corner of this truly regal monas- 
tery is preserved; not a weed in any 
crevice, not a lichen on any stone, not a 
stain on the warm-coloured apparently- 
marble walls, not a floating cross on the 
unsullied waters of its numerous func- 
tions. The ventilation of all these 
spaces was most admirable: it was a 
luxury to breathe the temperate delicious 
air, blowing over the fresh herbs and 
flowers, which filled the compartments of 
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a parterre in the centre of the cloisters, 
from which you ascend by a few expansive 
steps to the Chapter-house, a square of 
70 feet, and the most yg tp 
apartment I ever beheld. The graceful 
arching of the roof, unsupported by con- 
sole or column, is unequalled; it seems 
suspended by magic; indeed, human 
means failed twice in constructing this 
bold unembarrassed space. Perseverance, 
and the animating encouragement of the 
sovereign founder, at length conquered 
every difficulty, and the work remains to 
this hour secure and perfect. 

This stately hall, though appropriated 
to the official resort of the living, is also 
a consecrated abode of the dead. On 
a raised platform in the centre, covered 
with rich palls, are placed’ the tombs of 
Alfonso the Fifth, and his grandson, a 
gallant blooming youth, torn from life, and 
his newly-married consort, the Infanta of 
Castile, and its fairest flower, at the 
early age of 17: with him expired the 
best hopes of Portugal, and of his father, 
the great John the Second. 

* * * * & 

Second Visit to Batalha.—Right before 
me, at the extremity of an assemblage of 
hillocks, some bare, some covered with 
flowering heaths, but destitute of human 
or animal inhabitants, stood the lofty 
majestic Basilica of Batalha, surrounded 
by its glorious huddle of buildings, from 
this point most picturesquely foreshort- 
ened. I could hardly believe so con- 
siderable and striking a group of richly 
parapeted walls, roofs, and towers, de- 
tached chapels and insulated spires, 
formed parts of one and the same edifice : 
in appearance it was not merely a church 
or a palace I was looking at, but some 
fair city of romance, such as imagination, 
glowing with the fancies of Ariosto, might 
have pictured to itself under the illusion 
of a dream. 

“To what lucky chance,” said the 
Prior, ‘‘ are we indebted for the renewal 
of a visit I scarcely ventured to flatter 
myself would have taken place so soon?” 
“To the genuine desire,” answered I, 
“not only of assuring you of my real 
veneration, but a wish to examine the 
mausoleum of Dom Emanuel, which I 
totally neglected in the hurry of yester- 
day.” ‘The Prior, crossing his hands on 
his bosom, entreated me to dispense with 
his attentions for half an hour, the choir 
service imperatively requiring his pre- 
sence. As soon as he had taken his 
departure, followed by his friars and 
novices, I gave myself wholly up to the 
enjoyment of those romantic fancies the 
surrounding scenery was so admirably well 
adapted to inspire. Two stately portals, 

Gent. Mae. Vou. IV. 
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thrown open to catch the breezes, ad- 
mitted views of the principal courts and 
cloisters of this unequalled monument of 
the purest taste of the fourteenth century. 
A tranquil, steady sunlight overspread 
their grand broad surfaces. The graceful 
spire, so curiously belted with zones of 
the richest carved work, rose high above 
the ornamented parapet, relieved by a soft 
and mellow evening sky. None of the 
monks were moving about; but I heard 
with a sort of mournful pleasure their 
deep and solemn voices issuing from the 
great porch of the transept nearest the 
choir. ° * ° ” ° 

And now the Prior, with his wonted 
solemn and courteous demeanour, offering 
to be himself my guide to the Mausoleum 
of Dom Emanuel, we traversed a wilder- 
ness of weeds—this part of the con- 
ventual precincts being much neglected — 
and entered a — area, surrounded by 
the roofless, unfinished cluster of chapels, 
on which the most elaborately sculptured 
profusion of ornaments had been lavished, 
as often happens in similar cases, to no 
very happy result. I cannot in con- 
science persuade myself to admire such 
deplorable waste of time and ingenuity,— 
*‘the quips, and cranks, and wanton 
wiles” of a corrupt, meretricious archi- 
tecture; and when the good Prior had 
lamented pathetically the unfinished state 
of this august mausoleum, and almost 
dropped a tear for the death of Emanuel 
its founder, as if it had only occurred a 
week ago, I did not pretend to share his 
affliction; for, had the building been com- 
pleted according to the design we are 
favoured with by that dull draftsman 
Murphy, most greviously ugly would it 
have been;—ponderous and lumpish in 
the general effect, exuberantly light and 
fantastic in the detail, it was quite a mercy 
that it was never finished. Saxon crink- 
lings and cranklings are bad enough ; the 
preposterous long and lanky marrow- 
spoon-shaped arches of the early Norman, 
still worse: and the Moorish horse-shoe- 
like deviations from beautiful curves, 
little better. 

I have often wondered how persons of 
correct taste could ever have tolerated 
them, and fatten on garbage when they 
might enjoy the lovely Ionic, so prevalent 
in Greece, the Dorie grandeur of the 
Parthenon, and the Corinthian magnifi- 
cence of Balmec and Palmyra. If, how- 
ever, you wish to lead a quiet life, beware 
how you thwart established prejudices. 
I began to perceive, that to entertain any 
doubts of the supreme excellence of Don 
Emanuel’s scallops and _ twistifications 
amounted to heresy. Withdrawing, there- 
fore, my horns of defiance, I reserved my 
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criticisms for some future display to a 
more intelligent auditor, and chimed in at 
length with the Prior’s high-flown admi- 
ration of all this fillagree, and despair for 
its non-completion: so we parted 

friends. My Arabian was brought out, 


grateful adieu to the Prior and his swarm 
of friars and novices ; and before they had 
ceased staring and wondering at the velo- 
city with which I was carried away from 
them, I had reached a sandy desert above 
a mile from Batalha, 





looking bright and happy; I bade a most 





POETRY. 


LINES TO A LADY SINGING. 
By D. L. RicHarpson. 


A voices divine is echoing in my heart— 

The tears are in mine eyes ;—Oh! never, never 

Did holier tones from worldly cares dissever 

The dreamer’s soul! I feel myself depart 

From Life’s dim land. Enchantress as thou art, 

Oh! that thy magic spells could last for ever ! 

But bliss eternal owns no mortal giver ;— 

The song hath ceased! I wake with sudden start 

Like one half-sleeping on a murmuring river, 

When the bark strikes the shore :—the trance is broken! 


Hark! sweeter sounds than aught e’er sung or spoken 
Like floral fragrance from a breeze-stirred bower 
Float on the ravished atmosphere again! 

Oh! exquisite excess! Oh! tones too sweet 

For mortal ear with tranquil nerve to meet, 

The sense is almost troubled with your power ! 


Yet cease not—cease not—rain upon my heart, 

Ye showers of song, and drown each thought in bliss 
As wild and wanton as the first sweet kiss 

Wakes in the lover’s brain! 


As glad birds dart 
Through earth’s dull mist, and cleaving sunnier air 
Send down their liquid notes from fields of light, 
So thou, fair minstrel! seem’st from regions bright 
To breathe celestial hymns! Thy music rare 
Like matin songs that cheer departing night, 
While charm’d Aurora stealeth o’er the height 
Of orient hills, would chase the hideous gloom 
Of desolate hearts wild-struggling with despair, 
And frightened Hope recall. 


More sweet than bloom 
Of vernal bowers to desert-wearied eyes, 
And sweeter than the sudden sound of streams 
That sun-parched wanderers hear with glad surprize, 
Is thy melodious magic to the breast, 
That care hath haunted with her cloud-like dreams, 
Or passion stirred to madness. Peace and rest 
Wait on thy voice, thus potent as a word 
From sacred lips, when earthly hopes decline ; 
Or as those visionary notes divine 
Rapt Mirza on the hills of Bagdat heard! 
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THE GLASS OF CHAMPAGNE. 


Les douces lois sont les plus fortes ; 
L’avenir n’est plus incertain. 
.  .: = e- = £ & 
J’admire * * * luiméme, 

Aprés deux coups de Chambertin.—Dr BrRancer. 


Let him fly, let him fly! what care we for Time’s pinions ? 
They life most enjoy, who least fetter his flight ; 
Let him rule as he likes in his daylight dominions, 
So we, jolly boys, sway his sceptre by night. 
The lot of humanity care is and sorrow, 
Yet Nature some anodyne brings in her train ; 
As to-day gives us thorns, and red roses the morrow, 
So evening morn’s storm-clouds dispells with Champagne. 


Are we young? what is Youth when its hours are upreckon’d? 
The space which life’s sunshine can dial no more! 
Are we old? let not Age lose of pleasure one second,— 
’Tis vain to repine when those seconds are o’er ! 
For sweet is each moment to Friendship that binds us, 
As blushes the goblet again and again ; 
E’en listless Ennui sighs no more when he finds us 
In right merry cue, from a glass of Champagne. 


There is music and mirth, and the loud laugh of gladness, 
And Pleasure is leading the light dance along ; 

’Tis wine that bids vanish the shadows of sadness, 
Tis wine that enlivens the troubadour’s song. 

The dullest of eyes ’neath its influence brighten, 
It cheers the lone exile afar o’er the main; 

Despair’s mental burthen what spell most can lighten? 


The God-gift of Ay, bright, sparkling Champagne. 


Nor less, where the magic of Beauty is weaving 
Her love-chains around us, is Bacchus our friend ; 
Let him say what he will, there is no disbelieving,* 
So closely with fiction truth sometimes will blend. 
Then, whether the Venus of village or city, 
To friendship, wine, beauty the bumper we’ll drain :— 
There ’s nothing on earth makes a woman so witty, 
So pretty, so kind, as a glass of Champagne ! 
January 26, 1835. Henry BrRANDRETH. 





RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 


THE following poem is the production of Thomas Tyrwhitt, the celebrated 
scholar. It was printed the same year as Mason’s Lament of Isis, and War- 
ton’s Poem: Warton alludes to it in his Triumph of Isis (though it is not 
noticed by Mr. Mant, the editor), and his character of Dr. King is opposed to 
that of Tyrwhitt. The poem is very scarce :— 

AN EPISTLE TO FLORIO AT OXFORD. 
‘¢ Si quid mea carmina possunt.’’—ViRG. 
London, 1749. 4to. 
Tis true, my friend, what busy fame has told, 
My Oxford tenets I no longer hold ; 


Broke from the slavish bond of lineal right, 
I bow to Liberty’s celestial light. 





* Tn vino veritas. 
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. Is it the knave’s reproach, or coxcomb’s sneer ? 
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But yet, tho’ changed I seek by different schemes 
My Country’s good and scorn our former dreams, 
To thee and friendship I am still the same, 

And bright as ever burns the sacred flame. 

Bad is the cause which Florio can’t defend, 

The reasoning weak, which can’t convince a friend ; 
What is this shame of change you bid me fear, 





Or lies which malice will repeat in vain, 
A fear of danger and a hope of gain? 
Such hopes and fears, mean motives! I disclaim, 
And conscious of no guilt, can feel no shame. 

Too long these empty phantoms have supprest 
Truth’s sacred dictates rising in my breast. 
When ev’n amidst our joys, and met with wine, 
I felt the glimmering of her ray divine ; 
Such as on Thames’s banks, in Eton’s shade, 
We both once heard the heaven-instructed maid. 
Pleas’d at her call thro’ Learning’s maze to stray, 
When Halifax and Sandwich led the way ; 
Now dropt the tender tear on Brutus’ hearse, 
Now rais’d to George and Liberty the verse. 
The sad, the truly shameful change you know, 
When first we bow’d to freedom’s exil’d foe, 
Led by false teachers, by ourselves betray’d, 
By fancied light and weak compassion sway’d ; 
For oft-exploded lies we quitted truth, 
For faction’s guilty cares, the joys of youth. 
Say, if thy conscious mind unmov’d recalls 
Our noonday riots and our midnight brawls ; 
How thy chaste lips with foulest slanders rung, 
How treason thundered from thy tuneful tongue ; 
Inflam’d with party-rage and hot with wine, 
What ties restrain’d us, social or divine ? 
When did we spare to brand the spotless name ? 
The stateman’s virtue, or the warrior’s fame ? 
Insult those laws, which screen’d us from our fate, 
And curse the godlike father of our state ? 
Here would I stop—for sure thy youthful heart, 
Repentant owns the vile unworthy part ; 
But truth and friendship urge me to proceed, 
And wound thy memory with thy blackest deed. 
Alas! what madness then my soul possest, 
What wild obdurate phrenzy steel’d thy breast, 
When in the face of heaven’s offended power, 
By him, by every hope of joy we swore, 
What ?—to support the throne we wished to shake, 
And guard the government we strove to break. 
What then, what check’d the Thunderer’s vengeful hand, 
His power despis’d, his deity profaned. 
While thus to treason perjury we join’d, 
And prostituted God to cheat mankind ? 
In vain you plead, with guilt’s evasive art, 
‘¢ A different language of the tongue and heart.’’ 
Or in a gayer mood and smiling, cry, 
‘¢ Our learned doctors swear, and why not I ?’’ 
Shall Isis teach in this enlighten’d age 
A fraud exploded by a Heathen stage ? 
Shall right and wrong change with a pedant’s whine, 
Or reverend sinners sanctify a crime ? 
Tho’ they perhaps pursue a safer road, 
And hold sin lawful in the cause of good. } 
Inspir’d by Romish zeal, the apostate train ' 
Can taste no joy till Rome’s weak bigot reign. 
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Mitres and lawns their priestly passions raise, 
While the good Pontiff feeds the pious blaze, 
To each blind Swiss his blank commission gives, 
And sanctifies at once their past and future lives. 
Such are perhaps thy guides, but, 0! beware, 
Small are thy merits from the papal chair ; 
Tho’ factious priests are sav’d by Mother Church, 
They leave th’ unholy layman in the lurch. 

What various ills from blind Obedience springs, 
Th’ unwarrantable claim of Popes and Kings. 
’Tis this that checks the soul’s inspiring aim, 
Unnerves her strength and damps her heavenly flame ; 
*Tis this supports triumphant Falsehood’s reign, 
While Truth subjected feels her galling chain ; 
’Twas this, my friend, (or say what other power 
Subdued our minds on that ill-omened hour ?) 
This taught us first with reverential dread 
To ask no proof of what the Master said, 
His motley systems blindly to receive, 
Unquestion’d hear and unconvinc’d believe ; 
All that before in Filmer’s hellish page 
To slavery bent a loose degenerate age; 
Or what from sacred store of ancient tales, 
Mysterious Carte in weekly sheets retails ; 
Proves both the Druid and the King divine, 
And hymns the wonders of the favourite line, 
Where heaven’s own seal attests the authentic grant 
Which join’d in one the monarch and the saint. 
Then grieve not, Charles, thy fruitless labours crost, 
A safe unshaken throne you still may boast. 
To Brunswick leave a rescued nation’s care : 
Do thou with pious trust and monkish prayer 
Thy healing virtues to the world make known, 
And for an earthly seek an heavenly crown. 
Thy Rome with joy shall ope the blest abodes, 
And add one Stuart to her thousand gods ; 
Thy Ozford, too, shall rear the sainted shrine, 
And ev’n the Martyr’s tomb be less rever’d than thine! 
Still do I see the hoary plaid-girt seer 
(A crowd surrounding with attentive ear) 
Unfold how monarchy from heaven began, 
Who made a king when first he made a man; 
A king compell’d a numerous race to rear 
Of sons enslaved to one predestin’d heir ; 
That happy one to power imperial born, 
The rest to slavery, poverty, and scorn. 
From hence we trace the list of royal names, 
From haughty Nimrod down to exil’d James ; 
From hence the right inherent we derive 
Which birth bestows, but virtue ne’er can give. 
Th’ exclusive right to those choice souls confin’d, 
By God appointed Sovereigns of their kind. 
Their’s is—the race of man to save or slay, 
—Ye sons of freedom tremble and obey. 
So large the power, so undeserv’dly given, 
Who but must own them favorites of heaven ? 
While such-like systems all our souls engage, 
Scorn’d all the studies of our happier age. 
No more we hear immortal Homer's song, 
Or tyrants foiled by Tully’s powerful tongue ; 
No more we glow with all that Cato thought, 
That Freedom dictated and Lucan wrote; 
Whate’er old Greece to virtuous actions fir’d 
Whate’er the glorious sons of Rome inspir’d, 
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Delights no more ; the visionary schemes 

Of monks succeed to Plato’s golden dreams : 

Dull cloister’d drones, with minds untaught to prove 

The hero’s rapture, or the patriot’s love. 

Prompt to deform their wise Creator’s plan, 

And sell the first best gift of God to man. 

By these convinced that Nature meant us slaves, 

No more our breast with public spirit heaves, 

Restless we burn to feel our fated woes, 

And join the mongrel schemes of Freedom’s foes ; 

By passive doctrines to rebellion driven, 

And taught by Perjury to merit heaven! 

Though oft to win the brave unwary heart, 

Foul faction knows to play the patriot’s part. 

Tis thus Mezentius*, haughty, bold, and loud, 

With stoic raptures awes the admiring crowd. 

Virtue and Britain are his pompous themes,— 

Revenge, just Jove! the violated names. 

What? was it virtue arm’d thy daring hand, 

To deal rebellious slander through the land ? 

Was it thy boasted zeal for Britain’s cause, 

Reviled her monarch and despised her laws ? 

In tender minds perverted growing truth, 

And fill’d her prisons with corrupted youth ? 

If such thy merit, who can grudge thy praise? 

Go on, vain man, thy empty trophies raise ; 

Still in a schoolboy’s labours waste thine age, 

In fulsome flattery or in pointless rage. 

Still talk of Virtue which you never knew, 

Still slander all to her and Freedom true— 

Though crowded theatres with lés shook, 

And shouting Faction hail’d her hero’s joke. 

Who but must scorn applause which K— — receives? 

Who but must laugh at praise which Oxford gives ? 
Ungrateful Oxford! was it then in vain, 

When grieved you sunk beneath a tyrant’s chain ; 

In vain did Nassau use his patriot cares, 

Redress thy wrongs, and banish all thy fears ? 

Still dost thou wayward court this hateful race, 

Foes to thy rights and to thy country’s peace ; 

Still dost thou thwart a grateful people’s choice, 

And damp by Factious feuds the public joys? 

While George's title’s by rank foes confest, 

And haughty France deserts her vagrant guest ; 

Sends him to strut an empty Polish lord, 

Or for the crosier change perhaps the sword. 

While peace o’er Europe’s utmost confines reigns, 

And sheds her choicest gifts on Albion’s plains ; 

While to remotest ports our sails we send, 

Secure to meet in every port a friend ; 

Rever’d abroad, at home rich, happy, free, 

Shall England find her only foe in thee ? 

Forbid it Heaven! oh! cease the impious war, 

If not to reason, listen to despair. 

Tempt not thy injured country’s rage alone, 

But own the monarch Jove and Britain own. 

Thy sister see! her brighter glories raise, 

And court by worthiest acts her sovereign’s praise. 








* Dr. W. King, Principal of St. Mary’s Hall. A curious copy of his Latin Ora- 
tions is in the possession of Mr. Mitford; containing some sheets of very learned and 
severe strictures, in MS. on King’s Latinity. Were these by Bowyer the printer? 


V. Encyclop. Britan. art: Bowyer, by Dr. Squire, of Cambridge. See King’s Anec- 
dotes, p. 154. 
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’Tis her’s the generous ardour to impart, 

Which guides to noblest aims the human heart, 
Each grace of social virtue to inspire, 

And fill the British youth with Roman fire. 

Her sons exult beneath her fostering wings, 

And here a Whitehead, there a Mason sings. 
While thine—(may fame the hateful truth conceal, 
And black oblivion whelm the guilty tale)— 

Thy slavish race no charms of virtue move, 
Estrang’d by poisonous arts from Freedom's love, 
Lost to their God, their country, and their king ; 
To science lost—their joys from riot spring, 

O’er the full bowl their factious zeal they boast, 
Slander their wit, and slavery their toast. 

To their wild shouts thy towers responsive roar, 
The Graces droop, the Muses quit the shore. 
What Grace the sons of Treason can adorn ? 
What Muse but flies the slavish breast with scorn ? 
But thou, to whom belong these artless lays, 

Thou dear companion of my earliest days: 

Oh! view with friendly eye thy once-lov’d youth, 
Fir’d in the cause of Liberty and truth. 

If nobly warm’d by freedom’s native zeal, 

From faction’s odious face he tears the veil, 

If the rough verse too harsh resentment shews, 
Oh! think what ardour in his bosom glows. 
Think to what glorious point his labours tend— 
The welfare of his country and his friend. 

For her, for thee, my breast alternate feels, 
While searching thought each future woe reveals. 
Now sees thee pensive in the gloomy cell, 

Where black despair and broken faction dwell ; 
Now by misguided zeal incens’d to war, 
Against thy country shake thy rebel spear ; 
Ever to Britain useless or abhorr’d, 

Thy ease inglorious and accurs’d thy sword. 
Sad state of freedom’s foes !—but turn thine eyes, 
And see in virtuous pomp her heroes rise. 

See Locke for her unfold his sacred page, 

See Hampden stem a monarch’s lawless rage ; 
See gallant Sidney bleeding in her cause ; 

See every fearless champion of her laws, 

Whom Albion’s latest annals shall record, 
Guarding her peace, or brandishing her sword. 
Whoe’er their country’s sacred rights upheld, 
Undaunted in the senate or the field, 

Each care, each toil for liberty sustain’d, 

By William rescued, and by George maintain’d. 
Fir’d by the glorious scene, awake, my friend ! 
Let thy long dream of guilty errors end. 

Oh! fly yon walls ! where learned folly reigns, 
Where vice and faction lead their thoughtless trains. 
To thy own shades, to groves repair, 
The muse attendant shall await thee there, 
There while no prejudice our reason blinds, 

No wine beguiles, no reverend teacher binds ; 
While no rude clamours rend the peaceful skies, 
Silent we’ll hear our parent Nature’s voice, 
With pious awe explore her beauteous plan, 
But chief our own, our proper province, man 
Impartial seek whence law and order came, 
What secret ties cement the social frame ; 
Whence kings derive their delegated sway, 
What taught the powerful many to obey? 
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The force of one, or interest of all, 
The sovereign will of Heav’n, or Reason’s call. 

Let savage India view with wond’ring eyes, 
Her mortal gods, the children of the skies ; 
Let artful priests repeat the slavish tale 
Or in the Gallic, or Campanian vale; 
Not so our hardy sires to empire bowed, 
Reason their guide, their end the public good. 
For this the man in arms or arts renown’d, 
Grateful they honoured, and for this they crown’d. 
On one the burthen of the whole was laid, 
And for protection given allegiance paid. 
For this great end (his course of virtue run, 
When the good monarch left the vacant throne) 
That jarring pride and civil strife might cease, 
They bade the son should fill the father’s place, 
Nor dreamt of right inherent in the race. 
No priest as yet the flattering tale had coin’d, 
That Heaven the many for the few design’d ; 
Nor sigh’d their kings by wild ambition led, 
To barter filial love for slavish dread. 
Ah! how unlike the future sons of power, 
Intent the land that rais’d them to devour. 
While lost all thoughts of mutual ties, the throne 
Is fill’d by vast Prerogative alone. 
Like Homer’s Discord, see the monster rise, 
Sprung from the earth, yet soaring to the skies. 
Her to repress, and break a nation’s chains, 
Our gallant fathers rose; on bloody plains 
Oft their confederate banners they displayed, 
And shook their tyrant on his throne with dread. 
Genius of Britain! oft hast thou beheld 
Thy warriors toiling in the well-fought field ; 
Oft has fair Liberty fulfill’d their vows, 
And twin’d her laurels round their conquering brows. 
Illustrious chiefs ! by whose successful sword 
Britannia bends beneath no private lord. 
Fix’d by whose arms th’ eternal barriers stand, 
An equal empire rules the happy land. 
Her people free, her monarch truly great, 
Proud to be stiled first subject of her state. 

To guard that state by birth and fortune chose, 
No more let Florio rank among her foes. 
Born for the good of Britain and mankind, 
To that great task, oh! turn thy generous mind ; 
To that great task, the country of thy sires 
Thee loudly calls: oh! hear her just desires. 
In Albion’s councils take the proffer’d share, 
Nor shun the glorious weight of public care. 
There let her see thee,—faithful to her cause, 
From Faction’s insults vindicate her laws ; 
Let her with transport see each favourite son 
Of former ages by thy praise undone, 
While ever mindful of the sacred trust, 
True to thy king, and to thy country just, 
The rights of both you guard with steady heart, 
And to the statesman’s join the patriot’s part. 
Then shall thy friend (nor thou refuse his claim) 
With humble pride partake thy growing fame ; 
Happy, that not in loose inglorious strains 
He sang of cruel nymphs, or love-sick swains, 
But early taught the generous warmth to feel, 
Pour’d forth his honest song for England’s weal, 
Set tainted youth from slavish error free, 
~ gave to Britain such a son as thee! 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
—-} —- 


Cowper’s Works. By Rev. T.S. Grim- 
shawe. Vol. V. 


*‘Revenons & nos moutons:’ we 
must see Cowper once more, ere we 
part. 

P. 8. Mr. Grimshawe is most perti- 
nacious in giving his opinion about 
Homer and his translators, of whom 
and their respective merits and defects 
he knows little more than his parish 
clerk. ‘‘ It was,” he says, “ this ac- 
knowledged defect in Pope, that led 
Cowper to engage in his laborious un- 
dertaking of producing a new version.” 
Now we deny this. We deny that 
Pope’s rhyme is an acknowledged de- 
fect. By whom is it acknowledged? 
We know some eminent scholars who 
adhere strongly to the opinion that 
the rhyming heroic couplet, varied by 
triplets, and by pauses running one 
into another, would best represent the 
Homeric style. However that may 
be, Pope did rightly in translating 
Homer into rhyme; for his blank 
verse, had he attempted it, would 
have been portentous. Again, we tell 
Mr. Grimshawe it was Mr. Pope’s 
leaf-gold, and tinsel, and varnish, and 
fucus, that spoiled his translation, not 
his rhyme. There was a translation 
in blank verse, before Cowper’s. 

P. 29. Who is poet three stars ?— 
Mr. Grimshawe is silent. Is it Peter 
Pindar that is meant? we presume so. 

P, 49. “ We do not think,” saith 
Mr. Grimshawe, ‘‘ that the Botanic 
Garden ever fully maintained its former 
estimation after the keen attic wit of 
Mr. Canning, though the concluding 
lines of Cowper seem to promise per- 
petuity to its fame.” Mr. Canning 
might just as well have attempted to 
have written down ‘ Paradise Lost,’ 
as ‘ the Botanic Garden,’ if the Botanic 
Garden had had any vitality in it; but it 
was not an evergreen garden, and so 
it speedily decayed. If satirists could 
write down poets as they please, the 
blockheads would have a fine time of 
it; but these satiric guns generally 
miss their aim, and push those up 
they meant to send downwards. As 
old Bentley said, ‘‘ No one is written 
down except by himself.” If Mr. 
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Grimshawe wants to know why the 
Botanic Garden went off flower, he 
had better walk into it, and he will 
see; and so we wish him a pleasant 
stroll, and a good appetite. 

P. 52. As Mr. Grimshawe does not 
write notes when they are wanted, he 
favours us occasionally when there 
seems no pressing necessity. The pre- 
sent is not only unnecessary, but in- 
correct, for Dr. Darwin was serious 
about his ice-boats, and not humorous, 
as Mr. Grimshawe asserts. 

P. 63. Abbot was not an excellent 
painter; but he lived in a time of 
dearth, before the star of Lawrence 
rose. He was a respectable man, 
resided near Bedford-square ; and had 
a fair share of the business of the 
day. 

P. 68. ‘‘ Here we are in the most 
elegant mansion that I ever inhabited.’ 
Hayley’s house at Eartham was height- 
ened into elegance by the affectionate 
feelings of the poet; but in truth it 
had no pretensions to the name. It 
was formed of lath and plaster, rough- 
cast; the rooms small and very badly 
situated, having an abrupt and steep 
hill rising close before the windows, 
and shutting out all the prospect. On 
the other side it opened on the viilage. 
The view from the summit of the hill 
is fine, extending to the sea-coast over 
Bognor and Hampton, with Lady 
Newburgh’s oak and beech woods on 
the left. The soil is chalk, and there 
is no water. Mr. Huskisson much 
improved the house, but left it of the 
same materials. Cowper’s description 
of ‘ elegant’ would apply appropriately 
to Lady Newburgh’s neighbouring 
seat. ; 

P. 84. The Adamo of Andreini. 
“* This is one of those scarce and cu- 
rious books which is not to be pro- 
cured without difficulty’’—and so we 
presume Mr. Grimshawe never saw 
it. Now there happen to be twe 
editions of this book; and both these 
editions are on our table at this 
moment. Milton was as much in- 
debted to Andreini for Paradise Lost, 
as Shakspeare was to Saxo-Gram- 
maticus for —, It is mighty 
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easy to talk of borrowing ; but neither 
Saxo nor Andreini had wherewithal to 
lend. 

P. 133. ‘‘ We have not been able to 
discover this epitaph (on Card. Maza- 
rini), nor does it appear that it was 
ever translated by Cowper.”’ So says 
Mr. Grimshawe : 


Oh! Penny Magazine ! 
And you little penny Brough’m ! 
You have swept very clean 
All the learning from the room, 
Oh! little penny Broom! 


We wil! now say something on this 
subject. ‘ Mazarini had many epitaphs 
and more deadly satires on him, than 
perbaps any minister. Itis said in the 
Bibl. Colbert, that there are forty- 
six thick volumes of Mazarinades : but 
this collection is small compared with 
another, of one hundred and forty, in 
the Bibliotheque ofthetownof Chartres. 
The town-hall of Paris possesses two 
volumes of Chansonettes on the same. 
Scarron wrote a Mazarinade—an in- 
vective: but the person who most dis- 
tinguished his biting pen was Blot, 
the gentilhomme of the Duke of Or- 
leans. He seems to have had his sa- 
tirical couplets at all times in hand. 
Two of his epitaphs on the minister, 
then not in his tombeau, are in Chau- 
don’s Dict. Universel, art. Mazarin. 
The following is one. As is well 
known, Mazarin’s Christian name was 
Julius. 


Creusons un tombeau, 
A qui vous persecute, 
Que le jour sera beau, 
Que verra cette Chute. 
Pour ce Jule nouveau 
Cherchons un nouveau Brute! 


This is severe, clever, and pungent 
enough : but it cannot be the epitaph 
to which Cowper alludes, as he was 
not likely to know anything about 
Mons. Blot. If there is an epitaph 
by St. Evremond, or perhaps by Vol- 
taire, it may be to that that Cowper 
alludes. Perhaps the index to the 
Penny Magazine may throw some light 
upon it. 


Oh! Penny Magazine! 

And you penny little Brough’m ! 
Can you find me Mazarine 

In your little barren womb, 

. Oh! little penny Broom! 
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P. 146. ‘*‘ Chapman’s Version of 
Homer is now obsolete, and rendered 
tedious by the protracted measure of 
its syllables.” Which of Chapman’s 
translations does Mr. Grimshawe 
mean, for we have three by us, all by 
Chapman, and all entirely different 
from each other; and as to the merits 
of Chapman, we know from whom to 
take our estimate of them, and what 
has been said of him from the days of 
Puttenham to the present. Mr. Grim- 
shawe adds, ‘‘ Pope found it worthy 
his particular attention.”” Of Pope’s 
attention to Chapman, Mr. Grimshawe 
cannot know much; but we willtell him 
that Pope’s own copy of Chapman is 
now under the paper on which we are 
writing: and we know all his pencil 
marks, references, and opinions, with 
exactness. In his own beautiful hand 
he has written in Latin that he gave 
three shillings for the book—he left it 
to Warburton, who gave it to Thomas 
Warton, who left it to brother Joe, 
from whom we had it. We have also 
Pope’s copy of Tickell’s Homer, in 
which he has fickelled him up a little, 
and made him dance. 

P. 191. ‘ It would have been cu- 
rious to have contemplated the Poet of 
Christianity, and the Author of the 
celebrated chapter on the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire, placed in 
juxtaposition with each other!’’ Con- 
templated! juxtaposition! speaking of 
two gentlemen invited to meet each 
other at dinner. Why they would 
have behaved as all other gentlemen 
would, not talked about the celebrated 
chapter, nor the Tyrocinium; but 
about the weather and Lady Spenser’s 
flower-garden, ‘ et quod magis ad nos 
pertinet, et nescire malum est’—but 
sooth, it was a foolish invitation, and 
wisely declined. We have never felt 
much pleasure in contemplating these 
juxtapositions ! we had rather see the 
great man in his solitaire! 

P. 205. ‘‘ This failure (of Cowper’s 
Commentary on Milton) seems to im- 
ply that nature designed him to be a 
poet.”” Pray mind the inference. Cow- 
per’s failure as a critic of poetry, 
implied that nature designed him for 
a poet. Oh! ye thousand and one 


miserable critics who pester the pub- 
lic ear with your croakings, ye wor- 
thy sons of Dennis and Theobald, 
shut your critical jaws, and expand 
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your poetical wings, and fly away. 
«For it will generally be found, that 
to execute with ease and delight is the 
attribute of genius, and the evidence 
of natural impulse; and that slowness 
of performance indicates the want of 
those powers that afford the promise 
and pledge of success.’ 

What a mass of confusion is here 
heaped together! We only know this, 
that Cowper had a very fine taste, 
an exquisite sensibility, very correct 
and competent learning, and if they 
do not lie at the bottom of good criti- 
cism, we do not know what does. 

P. 205. ‘‘ Cowper’s translations of 
Milton’s Latin are a perfect model of 
beautiful and elegant versification.”’ 
We do not think so—we think his 
translations good only in parts; we 
beg to refer to Dr. Symmons’ Life of 
Milton. 

P. 257. ‘‘It seems that Milton’s 
father was a votary of the muses, and 
therefore that the son could claim the 
title of poet by hereditary descent.” 
The son could do no such thing ; for 
the father was not a poet, but he was 
skilled in music. We have one of the 
books (thanks to the old Norfolk Vi- 
cars) in which his compositions are 
signed J. Milton. It is the Psalms of 
David, by W. S. 1643, 12mo. 

P. 215. Of Mr. Grimshawe’s poeti- 
cal taste, take the following specimen : 
—‘‘ A popular writer paid the follow- 
ing eloquent tribute to these masterly 
specimens of professional art : 

‘* Yet mark each willing muse, where 
Boydell draws 
And calls the sister powers in Shakspeare’s 


cause : 
By art controli’d, the fire of Reynolds 
breaks, [speaks. 
And Nature’s pathos in her Northcote 
The Grecian forms in Hamilton combine, 
Parrhassian grace, and Zeuxis’ softest line. 
There Barry’ 8 learning meets with Rom- 
ney’s strength, [length. 
And Smirke pourtrays Thalia at full 
Lo! Fuseli, in whose tempestuous soul, 
The unnavigable tides of genius roll ; 
Depicts the sulph’rous fire,the smould’ring 
light, 
The bridge chaotico’er the abyss of night, 
With each accursed form and mystic spell, 
And singly bears up all the fame of hell.” 
And so this fustian and balderdash 
is an eloquent tribute! Now there is 
not a single line that is not nonsense 
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or falsehood, ‘ full of sound and fury,’ 
and to the accurate ear of taste and 
knowledge, ‘ signifying nothing!’ 

P, 319. “‘ The document of the ac- 
count of the illness of the Rev. John 
Cowper, is now extremely scarce, and 
not accessible but through private 
sources.”” Now this is so far from 
being the case, that (thanks again to 
the good Vicars’ care) we have had for 
years on our shelves a little common 
edition of it, from which Mr. Grim- 
shawe has only yiven an extract. 

P. 347. Cowper’s brother, as every 
one knows, was engaged in an edition 
of Apollonius Rhodius, then much 
wanted, to which Mr. Grimshawe adds 
in a note, ‘‘ The subject of the poem 
is the Argonautic expedition under 
Jason.”” True, so it is! and a great 
pity they lost Hylas. Yet again, if a 
man will wander into regions with 
which he is quite unacquainted, and 
make remarks on the inhabitants, he 
must take the consequences of his 
folly and presumption. Yet it was a 
pity they lost Hylas!—we repeat, a 
great pity ! 

P. 380. ‘‘ The Editor is indebted to 
the Rev. E. H. Barker of Thetford, 
for the following anecdote.”” Mr. 
Barker is a disgrace to the Church ; 
for he is at this moment sitting in 
Chancery-lane, with a blue coat and 
gilt buttons, yellow kerseymere waist- 
coat, and elegant salmon-coloured cor- 
doons, passing himself off as a lay- 
man. He also goes about town leav- 
ing his card, E. H. Barker, Esq.; and 
though we have known him many 
years, and highly esteemed him, as 
all do who have the pleasure of his 
acquaintance, yet he has kept the 
secret so well, that till Mr. Grim- 
shawe let it out, we never knew he 
had been ordained. We shall insist 
on a ‘ suit of sables’ instanter ! 

We have now done with Mr. Grim- 
shawe’s Cowper. We have got rid 
of these dabchicks of criticism who 
keep waddling and quacking about 
the Bedford Level; and lo! the bright 
Swan of Keswick appears soaring 
high aloft, and bearing Cowper’s fame 
direct to Apollo himself. Our wishes 
are now satisfied : now we can say, 


‘* Tu carus Latio, memorque gentis 
Carmen fortior exeris rogatum.’’ 
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Discoveries in Asia Minor, including a 
description of several ancient Cities, 
and especially of Antioch in Pisidia. 
By the Rev. F. V. G. Arundell, 
British Chaplain at Smyrna. 2 vols. 


THE total inaccuracy of the maps 
which accompany the Geography of 
Ptolemy, is well known : although the 
sites of the ancient cities are there laid 
down with confidence, and though 
they appear in the chart with every 
apparent mark of veracity, yet one 
unfortunate circumstance attends the 
search for them in the places marked 
by the geographers—that they are ge- 
nerally seen a few hundred miles out 
ef their places. Now in the central 
part of Asia Minor, looking at the 
wholeextentof country included within 
lines drawn from Czesarea to Perga- 
mus, thence to the south of Caria, 
and along the shores of Lycia, Pam- 
phylia, and Cilicia, what is the amount 
ef the geography determined within 
this space? How little is known com- 
pared with what yet remains to be 
disccvered? The value of Colonel 
Leake’s researches is well known, and 
Mr. Arundell’s name must also be 
added to those who have deserved well 
among geographers and scholars. Mr. 


Arundell succeeded in discovering the 
Lake of Anava, between Colosse and 
Apamea,* which was a desideratum 


in our knowledge. He discovered the 
important cities of Apamea and Saga- 
lassus, and by the discovery of a river 
near the modern Chonas, he almost, if 
not positively, determined the ancient 
site of Colosse. In the present jour- 
ney Mr. Arundell’s hope was to deter- 
mine the site of Antioch in Pisidia, 
the discovery of which, as Col. Leake 
observed, would greatly assist the 
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comparative geography of all the ad- 
jacent country. He also hoped to 
find the remains of Lystra and Derbe- 
Now we will give an account of Mr. 
Arundell’s success in his own words 


‘* After passing over a very interesting 
portion of the Catacecaumene,} and ex- 
ploring the districts of many extinct vol- 
eanos, they found in the ruins which 
were the first object. of their search, the 
important remains of an ancient town, 
which, till a better name can be given to 
it, the writer will call Clanudda; but 
which, from the innumerable tombs exca- 
vated in the calcareous rock, might better 
be named Necropolis. Proceeding through 
the countries lying between the Hermus 
and Meander, they found the probable 
vestiges of the town of Eucorpia. The 
sites of Eumenia and Apamea were, by 
the discovery of inscriptions, decidedly 
fixed, beyond further doubt, at Isheklé 
and Deenare. Precisely at the distance 
from Apameat fixed by the tables, twenty- 
five miles, they sought for and discovered 
the magnificent remains of the town of 
Apollonia, or as named in the inscrip- 
tions which they found there, Apollonia 
tiv Avxiwy Ogaxdv Kordvw». Not the least 
interesting part of this discovery was their 
meeting with a colony of Greeks, who 
had lived here from the earliest ages of 
Christianity, and who, though under the 
jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Pisidia, 
have no intercourse whatever with any 
other Christian community from without, 
always intermarrying with each other. 
The discovery of Apollonia at once as- 
sured the discovery of the greater object 
of the journey, that of Antioch of Pisidia ; 
and at precisely the distance from Apol- 
lonia fixed by the tables, viz. forty-five 
miles, the superb remains of the metropo- 
lis of Pisidia appeared in view. The 
remains consist chiefly of prostrate tem- 
ples, chambers, and between twenty and 
thirty arches of the most magnificently 





* What does Mr. Arundel! mean by two large trees resembling the Balm of Gilead, 


though of much larger growth, near Ishekli? 


Is it the ‘ Juniperus Lycia,’ the Lycian 


€edar, he means? if not, we are quite at a loss. 
+ ‘“* The Catacecaumene, or district of subterranean combustion, was so named in 


the earliest times. 


Strabo and others mentionit, as covered with volcanic substances. 


The volcanos had ceased to burn before his day, and the fable of Typhon carries up 
the period when they became extinct to the remotest periods of mythological tradition.’’ 

+ When Cicero held the government of Cilicia, which included Pisidia, Pamphylia, 
&c. he resided at Apamea. Apamea is one of the few cities privileged to strike the 
beautiful and curious silver medal called the Cistophoree, and which still puzzles the 
numismatist. See also a curious Apamean medal of the Deluge, in Mr. Arundell’s 
vol. i. 210. There is a box or ark resting on the waters; a bird with a branch of a 
tree in its bill; another sitting in the ark, a man and a woman sitting inside, and the 
word NOE written underneath. 
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constructed aqueduct the writer ever be- 
held. From hence, having coasted nearly 
three sides of the Lake of Eyerdir, which 
is in circuit at least one hundred miles, 
the travellers went by Isbarte to Sagalas- 
sus,* collecting some further notices on 
the magnificent ruins of that city so cele- 
brated for the siege of Alexander. Thence 
they went in pursuit of the ruins of Se/ge, 
and if the ruins they found are not those 
of that important city, certainly they be- 
long to a city of very considerable im- 

ortance. It was the wish of the travel- 
es to have gone in pursuit of Perga, 
-Lystra, and Derbe, but the entrance of 
the Egyptian army under Ibrahim Pacha,t 
into Iconium, and the passing of troops 
all over the country, made it imprudent 
to seek for antiquities at the risk of per- 
sonal safety. They therefore returned by 
Bourdour, and thence by a route in great 
part new, to the back of Chonas, where 
by the examination of the river miscalled 
the Lycus, they decidedly fixed the proper 
situation of Colosse at Chonas. Though 
the journey occupied but six weeks, yet 
the distance travelled over in that time 
could not be Iess than a thousand miles, 
and including the writer’s former journey, 
the new ground, hitherto unknown to the 
European traveller, or at least unpub- 
lished, will not be much less than six 
hundred miles.”’ 


Now these must be considered very 
important, as authentic additions made 
to our geographical knowledge. They 
are detailed in a very agreeable and 
lively manner, and they are accom- 
panied with much collateral informa- 
tion, and illustrated with some unpub- 
lished inscriptions. 





Journey to the North of India overland 
from England, through Russia, Prus- 
sia, and Affghaunistaun. By Lieut. 
Arthur Conolly. 2 vols. 


MR. Conolly is a person of acknow- 
ledged enterprize, and well fitted for 
encountering and overcoming the diffi- 
culties of a journey through such law- 
less countries as he had to pass. In- 
stead of pursuing the usual route 
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through Persia, by Ispahan and Shiraz, 
to Busheer and the Persian Gulf, which 
has been too often traversed to present 
much novelty, at least to the passing 
traveller, he chose the more arduous 
and dangerous, but far more interest- 
ing road through Affghaunistaun, by 
Meshed and Heraut, and Kandahar, 
till he reached the Indus at Khyrpoor. 
He engaged as his companion Syud 
Karaumut Aliee, avery clever and gen- 
tlemanly native of Hindoostén, who 
had resided many years in Persia, and 
was held in great esteem by the Eng- 
lish there, and to whose assistance Mr. 
Conolly was indebted for having com- 
pleted his journey with safety. Mr. 
Conolly gives the same favourable ac- 
count of the province of Mazenderaun 
that other travellers had done :— 


‘ Our journey (he says) through Ma- 
zenderaun was delightful. It is a pro- 
vince of high mountains, which are clothed 
from base to summit with the forest and 
fruit trees of Europe and Asia. Wild 
vines, of gigantic growth, twine round the 
large trees, and drop their tendrils from 
the highest branches. The walnut, the 
mulberry, the pear, and the pomegranate 
trees were in profusion, and their blos- 
soms were in beautiful relief to the dark 
foliage of the forest trees. The turf was 
green and elastic, and covered with flow- 
ers. We enjoyed lovely weather, and the 
fresh air was always perfumed with the 
scent of the wild rose and hawihorn. The 
narrow valleys between the high mountains 
are cut in steps, like the hanging gardens 
of Lahore. Through each one falls a 
stream, the water of which being raised 
to the level of the highest step, falls suc- 
cessively upon the others into its bed 
again: on these ridges is grown rice, the 
staple food of the people, and an article of 
considerable export. A great quantity of 
coarse sugar is also grown in Mazanderaun 
and exported, and the province is famed 
for the manufacture of grass cloths, which 
are taken to all parts of Persia. Though 
the mulberry tree is common, the silk- 
worm is less attended to than in the adjoin- 
ing province of Ghilan ;—on the sides and 





* The Siege of Sagalassus, by Alexander the Great, is described in lian’s Tactica. 
+ When Mr. Arundell gives it as his belief ‘‘ that Lady Hester Stanhope could 
have done more to prevent the advance of Ibrahim Pacha, by a single word to her 
subjects of the Desert, than all the firmans and armies of Mahmoud,’’ we take leave 
to inform him that his authority for this assertion is not good. We do not believe 
Lady Hester could have stopped a single musket, or have smoothed a single bristling 


mustache. 
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crests of the mountains, wheat and barley 
are partially cultivated; but so little do 
the people use the former grain, that it is 
a saying among other Persians—‘‘ An un- 
ruly Mazanderaun boy threatens his mo- 
ther, that if his wish be not complied 
with, he will go into Irak and eat bread.”’ 


Mr. Conolly travelled under the cha- 
racter of a merchant, and the Syud 
was to be his partner, and they pur- 
chased for the Khiva market, red silk 
scarfs, furs, pepper, ginger, and other 
spices. When they left Astrabad, they 
got into the country of the Toorkmans, 
of whom Mr. Conolly gives an inte- 
resting account in his fourth chapter. 
They are divided into several tribes, 
who are first met with on the river 
Goorgaun, and range north till they 
meet the Arabian tribes and the Kirg- 
hiz. The Toorkmans are classed under 
the heads of Chorwar and Choomoor, 
that is, rovers and settlers; the first 
are considered to bein proportion of 
three to one of the last. The Toork- 
mans are excessively galling and dis- 
agreeable neighbours to the Persians, 
as may be supposed ; but the weak- 
ness of the Persian government suffers 
that which with energy it might soon 
control, and rank the Toorkmans among 
their useful and obedient subjects. 
Mr. Conolly’s residence among the 
Toorkmans naturally led to consider- 
ations on the views of Russia, which 
have been so much talked of, with re- 
gard to establishing a settlement at 
Khiva, and gaining over the Toork- 
mans to their interest. Moravieff, the 
Russian commander, some years ago, 
talked sanguinely of marching to cap- 
ture Khiva and revolutionize Tartary 
with three thousand men. Mr. Co- 
nolly considers that the Russians might 
march a proper force across the Desert 
to Khiva, and possess themselves of the 

lace, which is not a strong one; but 

e thinks they could not sustain them- 
selves there through the partial influ- 
ence of the Toorkman tribes. The more 
likely way, he observes, of attaining 
their object, would be by means of the 
Persians, whom in process of time they 
may push on in more directions than 
one to serve their purposes. Mr. Co- 
nolly considers the Toorkmans to be 
dependent on the Persian frontier and 
upon Khiva for their supplies, and of 
necessity they must come to terms with 
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those that command them. It appears 
that the Khan of Khiva’s authority is 
owned by about. 300,000 souls. Of 
these, 30,000 are Osbegs, or lords of 
the soil by conquest; 100,000 are Sarts, 
the inhabitants before the Osbegs took 
it. The Kara Kalpacks are 100,000, 
and the remainder are Toorkmans. If 
Persia is to be a cat’s paw in the hands 
of the Russian bear, why no doubt the 
two powers acting in unison could de- 
stroy or subjugate the Toorkmans; 
and no doubt what Baron Mezendorff 
calls ‘‘ l’influence salutaire de la Rus- 
sie sur l’Asie Centrale,’’ will be felt in 
this direction, should their ulterior 
views ever ripen, and should they form 
any systematic design of bowing our 
Governor-general out of Calcutta. ‘‘If 
the Russians,’”” Mr. Conolly says, 
** should take Khiva, and invade Hin- 
dostan by the route of the Oxus, 
Balkh, and Caubul, I suppose they 
would train the Toorkmans to beat any 
regular cavalry that we could send 
against them.”’ Mr. Conolly devotes 
a part of his book to the consideration 
of an overland invasion of our territo- 
ries in India by the Russians, where 
he treats the subject with much mode- 
ration and knowledge. He owns that 
many years must elapse before any de- 
signs of that government can be so far 
matured, as to allow its even starting 
forits dangerous, expensive, and uncer- 
tain project. There are only two great 
routes by which the Russians could 
invade India. They would either esta- 
blish themselves at Khiva, and making 
that their base, go up the Oxus to 
Balkh, and over the Baumeeaun moun- 
tains, via Caubul and Peshower, to the 
Indus ; or, taking the Persian frontier 


-for a base, they will follow the great 


roads through Affghaunistaun. The 
difficulty in this route would arise from 
the divisions among the Toorkman 
tribes, and from the jealousy of the King 
of Bokhara. Were these overcome, the 
Russians would then convey troops 
and stores to Balkh. From Balkh to 
Caubul their route would lie through 
the passes of the Hindoo Koosh moun- 
tains ; which is an extremely laborious 
journey, and only open six months in 
the year. From Caubul the road would 
go through a mountainous but well- 
watered country by Jellollabad and 
Peshower to Attock, where they would 
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cross into the Punjaub, or occupy the 
strong country of Cashmeer. The 
other route would be through Affghau- 
nistaun across the Caspian to Astrabad, 
thence to Meshed and Heraut. From 
Heraut to Canduhar there would be 
little difficulty. From Canduhar they 
would either go up to Caubul and so 
to Attock, or they would march south 
to the Indus, about Shikapore. The 
time, even with the most favourable 
circumstances, would occupy two cam- 
paigns. The country is, in many 
places, strong and difficult, but not 
impassable : there would be great dif- 
ficulty in procuring fuel, provisions, 
and water. The expense also would 
be enormous. In addition to this, the 
chief obstacle to the progress of the 
Russian army, would be in the Aff- 
ghaun territory; and if this hostility 
was presupposed, perhaps it would at 
once defeat the utmost efforts of the 
Russians to carry their plan into exe- 
cution. We say nothing of what oppo- 
sition they would meet with from our 
forces, and what advantage we should 
derive from command of the seas. For 
our parts, if we do not think the dan- 
ger chimerical, we conceive it to be so 
distant and doubtful as hardly worthy 
of our notice, except as a matter of 
speculation. Before Russia could in- 
vade India, Europe must be in a con- 
flagration; and the strength of her 
arm would be wanted athome. Smallas 
are her resources, feeble and treacher- 
ous as the friends she would rely on, 
hostile and dangerous as the countries 
she would have to traverse, brave and 
skilful as the armies she would meet 
on the shores of the Indus, if her 
wearied and travel-worn troops ever 
arrived there; easy as our movement 
of troops would be from one part of 
the peninsula to another, or even from 
England; we consider we have little 
to fear; and instead of wasting our 
thoughts on such remotecontingencies, 
our wiser aim would be to consolidate 
our Eastern Empire, to conciliate the 
natives we have subdued, to raise them 
gradually to a higher and more inde- 
pendent feeling, to govern them with 
justice and mildness, and to make 
them acknowledge us not as despotic 
tyrants or rapacious merchants, but as 
a great, and wise, and good, and just 
people. This supposed, the Russian 
bear may growl and lick his paws, and 
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scratch his den, but he never will meet 
the British lion on the plains of India. 


Scenes and Characteristics of Hindostan. 
By Emma Roberts. 3 vols. 


IT would be great injustice not to 
praise the execution of this work. It 
is written with good taste, and more 
simplicity than always directs a fe- 
male pen. The author has described 
with elegance, what she had witnessed 
with attention. Little appears to be 
overlooked, and nothing misrepre- 
sented. Her picturesque descriptions 
are vivid and well drawn, her views 
of society and manners amusing and 
instructive, while her book abounds 
in much valuable information regard- 
ing the history of India, the antiquity 
of its cities, and the usages of the 
inhabitants. Both young ladies who 
are going out, and old gentlemen who 
are coming home, may profit by the 
perusal of these pages. We could have 
wished a little more extensive know- 
ledge of Natural History in some of its 
branches ; and we should have liked 
Miss Roberts had devoted a chapter to 
the Botanic Gardenat Calcutta. As it is, 
however, we are able to thank her for 
some hours’ amusement ; she has recti- 
fied our opinions in many cases, and 
confirmed them in others. The history 
of Thuggism is frightfully interesting ; 
and was little known to us before. 
We perceive that the arts of the jug- 
glers are still a mystery* to the un- 
itiated. The stories told by Miss 
Roberts are highly curious, and we 
wish that she had entered more into 
the subject. But perhaps no part of 
her work will possess greater interest 
than that which describes the fallen 
glories of the now-deserted cities of 
Gour, Mandoo, and Bejapore, once 
the abodes of princes and rajahs, now 
silent and forsaken, crumbling slowly 
into dust. Miss Roberts’s book has 
confirmed our previous opinion, that 
the society in India is inferior to what 





* We know no book on India that has 
treated in a philosophical manner on the 
magicians of India, and their extraordi- 
nary feats. What is to be attributed to 
great rapidity of movement, what to pe- 
culiar flexibility of limb, what to other 
arts and attainments, we do not know; 
but it is a subject worthy the attention of 
the philosopher and physiologist. 
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it might have been presumed to be; 
at the best, it seems most unintellec- 
tual and irrational—outward forms 
and usages supplying the place of 
warm feelings and friendly dispo- 
sitions. We should consider it a dis- 
advantageous place for any one to 
reside in, particularly for the young 
and inexperienced. The sole object is 
to get as much money as quickly as 
possible. This seems to absorb the 
minds of all; while the greatest la- 
titude appears to be allowed in the 
conduct of life. Burke said ‘‘thata 
residence in India would unbaptize a 
man.” We have ourselves seen some 
dreadful instances, where a fortune 
has been procured at the expense 
of every good principle, every Chris- 
tian feeling, and every virtue of the 
heart—where all has been lost, that 
religion could effect, or society im- 
prove—where a forgetfulness of all 
natural ties, or rather a wanton con- 
tempt of them, has been considered, 
if not laudable, at least wise ;* anda 
thorough defiance of the feelings and 
opinions of society has admitted the 
most shameful and depraved system of 
life: of course, this is fortunately a 
strong instance; but we are fully per- 
suaded, if a fortune is to be made, it had 
better be sought for anywhere than in 
India. The hazard of life, great as it 
is in that country, is but trifling com- 
pared with the hazard to which all the 
virtues, feelings, and affections, are 
exposed. Let the botanist visit it for 
the prodigality of its vegetable wealth ; 
the naturalist for the riches which its 
forests and jungles will display ; let 
the philosophical historian be seen 
musing among the ruins of its pillared 
grandeur; let a Wallich, a Rafiles, or 
a Mackintosh there enlarge his views 
of mankind, and improve his study 
of nature: but keep, if possible, the in- 
nocent and the young from a land 
where they may return with wealth in 
their coffers, but stripped of all those 
qualities which would enable them to 
use it with generosity and justice to 
their fellow-creatures. This is our 
deliberate opinion, made from long and 
attentive consideration, and it appears 
to be also Dr. Johnson’s. 





* It is a favourite saying among the 
Indians, ‘‘ When you return home, avoid 
your relations.”’ 
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Indian Sketches during an Expedition to 
the Pawnee Indians and other Tribes. 
By S. T. Irving. 2 vols. 


THE fierce and numerous tribe of 
Pawnee Indians, and their allies the 
Otoes, laid claims to all the land lying 
between the Platte and Kanzas rivers. 
It was theinfavourite hunting-ground ; 
but unforttnately this was the very 
ground which the United States had 
granted to the Delawares, when they 
removed them from the verge of the 
white population—‘‘ Hinc ille lachri- 
me.’”? The Pawnees slew the Dela- 
wares; the Delawares surprised and 
burnt a Pawnee town; these hostili- 
ties spread even against the whites. 
Many respectable gentlemen who trade 
in brandy solely for the benefit of the 
Indians, and others equally respectable 
who live by trapping racoons and 
wheedling ermines, for the still greater 
benefit of the shopkeepers in Regent- 
street and elsewhere, fell victims to the 
anger of the Indians; and had their 
scalps transferred beyond the precincts 
of Christian barbers; while their bo- 
dies were left to be turned over by the 
playful curiosity of the grisly bear, or 
tasted at leisure by the palate of the 
grey wolf. This could not be permitted 
to last; so a Mr. Ellsworth was sent te 
arrange the matter, by means of flan- 
nel petticoats for the old squaws, rib- 
bons and necklaces for the girls, and 
blankets for the gentlemen.* Mr. 
Irving, a grown-up young gentleman 
of enterprize and activity, accompanied 
him,—and keeping a journal, as is 
now indispensible, he published it on 
his return, which was equally so. It 
is entertaining and instructive, for it 
gives us purer and wider views of the 
life of the wild Indian than we had 
before. Yet we think that more cu- 
riosity, on Mr. Irving’s part, might 
have extracted more information. We 
confess we do not clearly know whence 
the wild horses came, on which we find 
the Indian tribes mounted in the pre- 
sent days. Little more than 200 years 
since, a horse was an animal unknown 
to them,—and when first seen, con- 
templated with terror. Are these the 





* All things come round if you give 
them time. When Cortez invaded Mex- 
ico, the Indians were astonished at his 
horsemanship ; now, Mr. Irving is equally 
astonished at the Indians. 
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wanderers from the old Spanish stock, 
or the French. One thing is certain, 
that the Indians deserve them ; for they 
appear to ride more skilfully and boldly 
than any other people. The savage 
beats the man of civilization, as a 
horseman, every where; and Ducrow 
himself would be but an aspirant com- 
pared to a finished Pawnee equestrian. 
Dogs, also, now in numbers accom- 
pany the Indians. Whence is the 
origin of their race to be traced? They 
were equally unknown in the days of 
Pizarro and De Soto. These animals, 
with pigs and guns, are the chief addi- 
tions made to the Indian’s wealth, 
since the days when he was first dis- 
covered in his deserts by the white 
men. The staple article of food among 
them now, is the flesh of the bison, 
mixed with Indian corn. Their dwell- 
ings are very wretched and rude. The 
character of the men is more varied than 
we should have supposed. There are 
some fierce formidable ‘ gunpowder Per- 
cies’ among them, it is true; but there 
are also some of a milder nature ; some 
sly, dry, comic dogs, like Charles 
Lamb; some amusing diners-out, like 
Theodore Hook; some punsters, like 
Rev. Sydney Smith ; and some fellows 
who both sing and talk like Tom 
Moore. The ladies are much the same 
as in other countries. The old ones 
talk till their purpose is attained ; be- 
tween.their clamour, their filth, and 
their hideousness, their success is cer- 
tain. ‘ Anything for a quiet life,’ seems 
the motto of the Pawnee Pococurante. 
The girls, the young squaws, are, 
like other girls, pretty, modest, good- 
tempered, and amiable, and very 
pious, as we shall presently show. 
The children behave much as ours do, 
when they are brought in for the com- 
fort of the company and the promotion 
of pleasant conversation after dinner, 
to eat sponge cake. The gentlemen, 
like our’s at White’s and Brookes’, 
are rather idle; employing the chief 
part of the day in lying on their back, 
and drumming on the breast-bone : 
—when they want exercise, they kick 
the dogs. The ladies do the washing 
in-doors, and the hoeing and sowing, 
and other agricultural matters out. 
As there are no penny-schovls, the 
children, dear little rogues, find amuse- 
ment in tormenting, or thieving every 
thing within their reach. In this so- 
Gent. Mag. Vo. IV. 
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ciety, treated with a round of fétes, 
for sometimes he went out to dinner 
six or seven times in the same day, 
Mr. Irving and his friend spent a con- 
siderable time ; but we find no account 
of their intermarrying with the good 
and primitive natives, or even learning 
their language. How accurately they 
judged of the circumstances which fell 
beneath their notice, may be seen from 
the following extract :— 


‘‘ We strolled along the bank for half 
an hour, glad to be free from the well- 
meant though tedious attention of our 
hosts. At length, however, we retraced 
our steps,when our attention was attracted 
by a low mournful cry from the midst of a 
number of small mounds at a short dis- 
tance, the burial-ground of the village. 
We approached the spot so cautiously, as 
not to disturb the person who was sta- 
tioned there. Upon the top of the grave 
(a large mound covered with grass) was 
lying an Indian girl. Her buffalo robe 
had escaped from her shoulders, and her 
long dishevelled black hair was mingled 
with the grass of the prairie. Her bosom 
was resting upon the sod, and her arms 
extended as if embracing the form of the 
being who was mouldering beneath. Be- 
lieving she was some female belonging to 
the tribe, singing a dirge over the grave of 
some departed friend, we listened atten- 
tively to her song. At one moment it 
would rise in the air with a plaintive 
sound, as if she was dwelling with mourn- 
ful tenderness upon the virtues of the de- 
ceased. At times she would seem to speak 
of the feelings of his heart ; at others, her 
note would seem to be one of war, or bat- 
tle; and then her song would burst from 
her, with the startling energy of a person 
who was in the midst of the scene itself, 
and was acting over the feats of the silent 
dead. At these moments she raised her 
head, and her whole frame seemed swell- 
ing with the inspiration of her theme ; 
but in the midst of this singular burst of 
enthusiasm, the chord of some more pain- 
ful recollection would be touched, and the 
song would sink from its high and ardent 
tone, to anote of woe, so despairing, that 
it appeared as if the sluices of her heart 
were opened, and the deep hidden stream 
of her affection was flowing out in the 
mournful melody. After a short time she 
rose from the ground, and wrapping her 
robe round her, walked slowly towards the 
village. It was not till she was completely 
lost to our sight that we left our sheltering 
place, and followed in the direction which 
she had taken. We had heard the Indian 
dirge sung before by different females of 
the tribe; but as we considered them 

41 
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mere pieces of formality, we had passed 
by without heeding them. But in this 
lonely being, there was an air of deep de- 
solation, as she lay upon the grave, and a 
hopeless despairing tone in her low melo- 
dious voice, that lay bare the recesses of a 
withered heart. We were so much inte- 
rested in her, that we had accurately 
noted her appearance, and now hurried 
towards our lodge, with the intention of 
finding out her history from our inter- 
preter; a matter of no great difficulty, as 
the history of every individual of the vil- 
lage is known to all. We found the half- 
breed interpreter sitting in front of the 
fire, wrapped in his blanket coat, with his 
elbows resting upon his knee, and his hand 
supporting his chin. There was an air of 
iron gravity and even sternness in his deep- 
marked features that denoted a man not 
prone to yield to womanish excitement. 
‘We walked up to him, and by means of 
a Frenchman (for he spoke no English) 
inquired into the history of the girl, at the 
same time narrating the scene in the 
prairie. If it had been in the nature of 
his face to wear a more ‘scornful expres- 
sion than it usually did, the smile of con- 
tempt which passed over his weather- 
beaten features, as we related our story, 
would have added to it. For a moment 
he seemed surprised—then added, that she 
was a squaw who resided in the adjoining 
lodge, and but a short time before he had 
heard her say to her mother—‘ As she had 
nothing todo, she believed she would goand 
take a bawl over her dead brother’s grave.’ 
He had been killed five years before. There 
was an expression of enjoyment in the 
keen eye of the half-breed as he watched 
the disappointed expression of our faces.’’ 


We have room for no more; or we 
could have quoted a few delectable 
Yankee idioms, which we presume are 
thought particular iligant across the 
water. 





The Conquest of Florida under Hernando 
de Soto. By Theodore Irving. 2 vols. 


THIS is a free translation of the 
work of the Inca Garcilaso de la Vega, 
assisted by a narrative of a Portuguese 
soldier, which was published in Lon- 
don in 1686, and abridged in Purchas. 
It is a tale of great interest: so much 
did it act on us, that we never let it 
out of our hands till we completed the 
perusal. The narrative is fresh, and 
glowing with truth; simple, forcible, 
with no attempt to hide defects, nor any 
to give afalse and fictitious colouring to 
the circumstance detailed. The writer 
was a man of rank and honour, de- 


scended from an ancient Spanish stock 
by his father’s side, while by the mo- 
ther’s he was of the lofty Peruvian line 
of the Incas. The narrative was origi- 
nally taken by himself from the lips of 
a friend, a cavalier of worth and re- 
spectability, who had been an officer 
under De Soto, and was enriched and 
authenticated by the written journals 
of two other soldiers who had served 
in the expedition. 

The treasures which were brought 
by Cortez and Pizarro from Peru and 
Mexico, had inflamed all Spain with 
an unquenchable thirst of gold. A few 
partial expeditions to Florida had raised 
an opinion, that in its vast interior 
existed empires as rich or richer than 
those which had been discovered fur- 
ther south. Hernando de Soto was a 
favorite soldier of Pizarro’s, and he re- 
turned to Spain from the Peruvian con- 
quest, with all the renown of the 
bravest of warriors and with 180,000 
crowns of gold in his pocket. The re- 
nown and the gold gained him the 
hand of the fair Isabella de Bobadilla ; 
but neither wife nor money could keep 
him at home; he was inflamed with 
the belief that his glory and his for- 
tune could be still farther increased. 
Accordingly, he collected a band of 
brave, gallant cavaliers and followers, 
to the number of about 950, and taking 
his wife with him, and another young 
lady of the same name, Bobadil, whom 
he found on the Canaries, and who 
made the first faux pas, though so many 
soon followed, he set sail on his great, 
daring, and ill-fated expedition. He 
had no chemists, or mineralogists, or 
geologists with him; but he had some 
monks and friars for the conversion of 
those whom he might please not to 
destroy ; he had also some fine horses 
for his cavalry, and some large dogs to 
overtake the Indians who were fleet of 
foot. His fame, his fortune, his hap- 
piness, were all staked upon this deci- 
sive and hazardous experiment. We 
are not able to give an analysis of 
the work, but we are sure that it will 
never want readers. The Adelantado, 
as he was called, was by nature a 
noble, generous, brave, confiding sol- 
dier, and a man of honour and huma- 
nity; but the accursed madness for 
gold corroded his heart, and blinded 
him to the cruelty, the injustice, the 
abominable wickedness of his whole 
career. From the moment of his land- 
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ing on these fated shores, till his death, 
there is nothing but a succession of 
battles, skirmishes, slaughters, trea- 
chery, violations of truth and honour ; 
cities burnt, women and children de- 
stroyed by hundreds and thousands, 
and brave men unrelentingly sacri- 
ficed * who were defending their homes, 
their families, and their property, their 
altars and their rulers, from an unpro- 
voked and indefensible aggression. 
The expedition was ill-concerted and 
ill-conducted—they were destroyed by 
the country alone: the heavy armed 
soldier and his heavier steed were floun- 
dering from morning to night in mo- 
rasses and quagmires, lost in intermin- 
able forests, or starved amidst the most 
inhospitable and untrodden deserts. 
What the climate and country left, the 
ever-watchful armies of the Indians 
destroyed; the horses all fell; about 
two-thirds of the army perished, and 
de Soto sank broken-hearted and de- 
spairing to his grave. This expedition 
penetrated a long way into the inte- 
rior; they crossed the Mississippi 
(though there is much difficulty in 
tracing their route) and passed what 
we now call the Buffalo prairies to the 
west, till they saw the rocky moun- 
tains, and almost reached the grounds of 
the Pawnee Indians, whom we described 
in our precedingreview. After thedeath 
of their commander, the wretched re- 
mains of the once gallant expedition re- 
turned in some vessels they built, down 
the Mississippi, and after great danger 
and distress reached the coastof Mexico, 
after more than three years of inces- 
sant suffering. The wife of the brave 
commander, who had been left in Cuba 
during the expedition, on hearing of 
its wretched termination and her irre- 
parable loss, soon died. Whether the 
monks and friars returned in safety, 
we forget ; but as the reverend fathers 
do not appear in the return of the killed 
and wounded, we trust they lived to 
finish some more flasks of Val di Pene, 
and recount their adventures. 

About 300 years have passed since 
this history dates its events ; and one 
cannot help reflecting what an altera- 





* During Cortez’s expedition against 
Mexico, a number of Bul/s were sent from 
St. Peter’s to compose their consciences, 
if they should not be quite easy amid the 
blood they were shedding. 
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tion that period has made in the for- 
tunes and fates of the Indian people. 
When Cortez and de Soto invaded their 
territories, the land seemed swarming 
with inhabitants ; living in well-built 
cities, cultivating fertile and well-tilled 
lands, subject to mild and paternal 
governments, and flourishing in plenty, 
peace, and happiness. All has disap- 
peared, melted away as if it had never 
been. The Cazique and his children 
are all gone: or the few that remain 
(we believe the whole of the Indians 
in America do not amount to more than 
900,000) are fallen into a state of sa- 
vage independence ; perpetually war- 
ring with each other; driven into the 
wildest and most barren districts, hav- 
ing lost the early arts (their quilted cot- 
ton garments changed for bison skins), 
their population destroyed, their com- 
munities broken up, their lands seized 
or sold by their stronger neighbours :— 
the brandy of the whites will finish 
what the sword began; and the last 
red-man, we suppose, some centuries 
hence, will be seen in a den in the 
Zoological Gardens, or introduced in 
an afterpiece at Astley’s. So are pe- 
rishing the children of the Desert; 
but are they too only a late race? and 
what has become of those mysterious 
beings whose monuments are even now 
to be seen, the aboriginal population— 
whose skeletons are dug up, or rather 
whose tombs are found, beneath vege- 
tation which may have waved over them 
for a thousand years? Truly, we are in 
the midst of darkness and mystery ! 





The Rambler in North America. By 
Charles Joseph Latrobe. 2 vols. 


THIS is a work of interest and in- 
formation, but its value would have 
been infinitely increased, and much 
perplexity avoided, by different small 
maps of the author’s various routes, 
and by a division into shorter chapters, 
each having a full table of contents. 
In another edition we strongly urge 
this on the attention of the publishers. 
It may be very well for an American 
to follow the traveller; but a Norfolk 
squire or a Kentish yeoman, would 
scratch his head over a detail of roads, 
canals, passes, prairies, bluffs, falls, 
that would puzzle 
‘ The wisest justice on the banks of Trent.’ 


Mighty and mixed, and gathering fresh 
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multitudes every day into its womb, as 
the population of America is, still there 
are to be seen the little sacred, seques- 
tered localities of the primitive settlers, 
with the national manners, language, 
and habits existing. 


‘ Here (says the author) as he ap- 
proaches Niagara, you will find the chil- 
dren of the Pilgrim Fathers and the early 
colonists from the pure English stock, 
whose descendants have also spread over 
the fresh virgin soil of this and the other 
states in the same parallel, and planted 
themselves in every part of the union, 
where steadiness and industry could win 
their way. You may trace the French 
refugee in West Chester, the Dutch in 
New York, the German in the valley of 
the Mohawk, the Swede in New Jersey 
and Delaware, the Quaker and the Ger- 
man in Pennsylvania, together with distinct 
colonies of Irish; the descendant of the 
Cavalier in Virginia, Maryland, and the 
states of the south, and the Italian and 
Spanish in Florida. On the other hand, 
between the Creole in Louisiana, and the 
French Canadian on the upper lakes and 
rivers, you detect many races of men, with 
peculiar habits and manners, distinct from 
each other, like all those enumerated, in 
many particulars, though for the time 
bound together by a common government 
and the ties of a common interest.’’ 


We have on another occasion con- 
fessed a melancholy kind of curiosity 
that we feel in the history and fate of 
the various Indian tribes, that are day 
by day ‘ treading westward,’ with di- 
minished numbers and increasing mi- 
sery and degradation. Mr. Latrobe says 
(speaking of the Osage country on the 
Missouri frontier), 


‘ Of all the Indian tribes at which we 
got a glance, this and the following year, 
the Osage came the nearest to our idea of 
the North American Indian. The south- 
ern Indian strikes us as being more effe- 
minate; and the more northern tribes, 
though, I own, they were in appearance 
far finer specimens of manly beauty, yet 
wanted much of the dignity of march and 
demeanour of the poor Osage. He is 
truly the child of the Desert; and while 
the Creek and the Cherokee, whom cir- 
cumstances have brought into his neigh- 
bourhood, are in some degree showing an 
inclination to bend to their circumstances 
and cultivate the ground, and may attain 
to a certain degree of civilization; the 
Osages still scorn the alternative of labour 
to famine. Their Great Father at Wash- 
ington sends them milch cows, draught 
oxen, and farming utensils, and delegates 
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to instruct them in their management and 
use. The missionaries provide schools ; 
and, by labouring themselves, attenipt to 
show that labour and freedom are compa- 
tible with each other. The squaw is ca- 
joled to send her son to school. But what 
is the consequence? The cows are killed 
to get the milk; the oxen are killed, be- 
cause the Indians cannot see the wisdom 
of starving, while so much food is walking 
about,’’ &c. 


Mr. Latrobe, however, mentions 
that there is a more promising trial 
making on the Neosho, on a small 
band of Osages. It is the determina- 
tion of the United States to remove all 
the scattered remnants of the Indian 
tribes to the west of the Mississipi. This 
has been in agreat measure effected, and 
portions of the Creeks and Cherokees, 
Chochtaws, Quoppaws, Delawares, 
Senecas, Shawanees,'and smaller tribes, 
are ranged along the Missouri and 
Arkansas territory, from 91 to 95 de- 
grees of latitude. The Osages forming 
the advanced line. The Seminoles of 
Florida have left their homes, and gone 
to sit down by the side of their bre- 
thren the Creeks; but the greatest 
event among them, and which may 
ultimately arrest their fate, and con- 
vert them into a civilized permanent 
society, is the invention of written 
characters by a full-blood Cherokee, 
consisting of 84 signs, expressing all 
the chief sounds of that language ; 
there is also at present a half caste, or 
intermixture of breeds, spreading among 
them, which will probably conduce 
much to the amelioration of their cha- 
racter, and the formation of large com- 
munities; but we reluctantly draw 
ourselves away from a subject, that 
alike wakes dim recollections of the 
past, and shapeless conjectures of the 
future. But while the fortunes of 
these men are only dimly shadowed in 
the page of our knowledge, while our 
information is so imperfect that we 
cannot tell, long before a British step 
was placed on the native sands, whe- 
ther these wild tribes of the Desert are 
but the pensive relics of powerful con- 
federacies broken up, destroyed, melt- 
ed like snow, or whether they ever 
were as they are now: while this is 
hidden, what are we to imagine of a 
race that existed in the same regions, 
masters of the same forests, and the 
same plains, long before the present 
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Indian people ever existed ; a race, not 
their ancestors, for they differed from 
them in size, in shape, in all specific 
character; not savages, but civilized 
men, who lived in towns, who knew 
the arts of defence and attack, who 
cultivated their lands, who made roads, 
causeways, canals; and whose bones 
still lie under the gigantic and green 
hills which their piety raised over the 
relics of humanity. A fine subject for 
the sagacity of a Humboldt to explore, 
and his philosophical eloquence to 
describe. 

It is only justice to Mr. Latrobe to 
say, that there is a vast variety of cu- 
rieus and entertaining information in 
his book, both on savage man and ci- 
vilized society, we have not been able 
to touch ; indeed, it is a book of great 
interest. 





Lateinos : or the only, proper, and ap- 
pellative name of the Man, or 666, or 
the Pope of Rome, &c. By the Rev. 
Reginald Rabett, 4.M. 8vo. 


WE remember our poor departed 
friend Mathews, of facetious memory, 
singing with his usual effect that fine 
burst of Transatlantic loyalty, in his 
assumed character of an American, in 
which the valour of General Jackson, 
at the siege of New Orleans, was dis- 
played, when the English army ap- 
peared : 


‘ Ten thousand they came on, 
And Jackson was but one, 
But what was that to Jackson ?— 
Oh! Jackson is the boy !’ 


Now, we were forcibly reminded of 
General Jackson’s intrepid disdain of 
numbers, when we found the grim and 
formidable host of critics, commen- 
tators, scholars, divines old and new, 
whom Mr. Rabett lays prostrate with 
the skill and coolness of a. practised 
polemic. We must say that neither 
he nor Jackson are at all inclined to 
flinch ; and we do Mr. Rabett the jus- 
tice to acknowledge, that he has fought 
his battle manfully and well. We 
think he is far too prolix—deals in 
re-repetitions, and hardly treats Mr. 
Faber with the deference that should 
be paid to his age, his station, and his 
acknowledged erudition. We wish his 
language had been a little modified ; 
or, if we may so express ourselves, 
that he had fought with sparring 
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gloves on: but whoever has witnessed 
the last scene of the pantomime, where 
Punch knocks the Parson down with 
a smart blow on the head, and as 
often as he gets up to argue, Punch 
answers him with another responsio 
baculina, will have no bad idea of the 
Rev. Mr. Faber’s fate. But to the 
point :—We must inform our country 
readers, including the gentlemen of 
the medical profession, and that respec- 
table and useful class called in French 
procureurs, the ‘ triumphant rulers of 
the inkstand,’ and all others coming 
under the rank of ‘ equites,’ that there 
is a passage in the book of Revelations, 
ch, x111. v.18. to the following effect. 
We write the Greek in English letters, 
in order that they may have a full and 
clear understanding of the question, 
and explain it to their wives and fami- 
lies; for a revelation not revealed, 
would by rhetoricians be called a 
strange parasiopesis: Hode he sophia 
estin, ho echon ton noun psephisato ton 
arithmon tou theriou. Arithmos gar 
anthropou esti, kai ho arithmos hautou 
xé>. Having now a perfect compre- 
hension of the meaning of the pas- 
sage, we will next observe that the 
difficulty lies in the interpretation of 
the Greek letters xé>’. To give the 
passage in English, would be super- 
fluous to men of education; but as we 
avoid no trouble in our disinterested 
zeal to serve the public, we will add 
the translation: ‘Here is wisdom ; 
let him that hath understanding count 
the number of the beast; for it is the 
number of a man; and his number is 
six hundred three-score and six.’ 
Now the question is, Who, since the 
days in which the prophecy has been 
delivered, answers to the name 666? 
Mr. Rabett says he has been employed 
ever since 1829 in prosecuting his in- 
quiry, or what may be called, in the 
language of the Admiralty, working his 
prophetical telegraph. Now, previous 
to this, Mr. Faber had also set up one 
at Durham, in which his signals were 
very different, as we shall show, from 
Mr. Rabett’s. What does Mr. Rabett 
do, but as soon as he has fixed his 
letters to his mind, off he goes, and 
knocks Mr. Faber’s telegraph about 
his ears. It is vain Mr. Faber proves 
he is in partnership with Archdeacon 
Wrangham ; in vain he shows him 
the Archdeacon working away, and 
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fixing up his large letters A POS: 

Mr. Rabett is not to be convinced : 

Mr. Faber’s giants turn out only wind- 

mills—down they go; the Archdeacon 

and the Prebendary are both laid pros- 
trate, and Mr. Rabett stands over 
them, waving his flag inscribed LATI- 

NUS.—[N.B. The Reviewer who began 

this article being taken ill, another has 

continued it.] 

It must be allowed that this is a 
very mysterious and difficult problem 
to solve; for supposing the text, in 
the first place, to be correct, which is 
not absolutely allowed, as we shall 
see, the number 666 for which they 
stand, when reckoned by alphabetical 
characters, will form many different 
words; which is the correct one, is 
the question. We will give some of 
the interpretations : 

Ireneus. —Teitan. Lateinus. 
Vitringa.—Adonikon; as he had a 
family of 666. 

Mr. Potter.—Mr. Potter extracts the 
cube, or square-root of 
666—41. which is 25. xe. 
which is the name of the 
beast, viz : 

25 Gates. 

25 Angels, or Pastors. 

25 Parishes. 

25 Cardinals. 

25,000 furlongs round Rome. 

N.B. Mr. Rabett finishes Mr. Pot- 
ter’s reveries with a first-rate joke; 
he says, ‘‘ He has recourse to a surd 
root, which is ab-surd.’”’ Now this 
is lepid, and festive, and softens your 
hard mouldy crusts of criticism. Mr. 
Potter must work his clay in another 
fashion. 

Wetstein—Teitan. Hesychius explains 
Titan—the name of Anti- 
christ. Wetstein considers 
Titan to mean Titus Ves- 
pasian, and his sons who 
were Titans; but as the 
letters are found in some 
MSS. ys, then it is Tita, 
que Titum clarius desig- 
nat. 

Dr. Burton thinks it useless to at- 
tempt an explanation. 

Professor Lee thinks, with Abp. Laud, 
xés, a false reading. 

Mr. Croly thinks it the Inquisition. 

Dr. A. Clarke thinks it means The 
Latin Kingdom. Dr. A. 
Clarke is the person who 
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considers Eve to have been 
tempted by an ourang- 
outang ; but we thought it 
was the custom of Cerco- 
pitheci not to tempt fe- 
males, but to carry them 


off. 

Mr. Faber and Archdeacon Wrangham 
think it means ‘ apostates,’ 
that is ‘ blasphemy.’ 

These are the chief leading opinions, 
we believe; but besides these, the 
number 666, if reckoned by alphabetic 
characters, may signify equally, 

Italian Church. 

The Latin Kingdom. 

I am God upon Earth. 
Bad guide of the Way. 
Ulpius Trojanus. 
Genseni. 

Mahomet. 

Benedict. 

Nego. 

Resplendens. 

Victor. 

Jam olim invidus. 
Vere nocens. 

Agnus nocens. 

But as many of these are not the 
names of men, and as the others, when 
written in Greek letters do not agree 
with the number, they are dismissed ; 
and the present contest in fact is set- 
tled, by the armies on either side with- 
drawing, and Mr. Faber and Mr. Ra- 
bett each advancing under their respec- 
tive banners, inscribed ‘ Latinus,’ 
‘ Apostates.” We candidly own that 
we have never seen Mr. Faber’s book, 
and know no more of his arguments 
than Mr. Rabett has stated: the gist 
of the dispute lies in the following 
compass : 

Mr. Faber objects to Mr. Rabett’s 
‘Latinus,’ because it must be spelt 
with an e (Aarewos), to make the 
numbers tally. This Mr. Faber as- 
serts to be ungrammatical, against the 
usage of the ancient writers; in other 
words, it is barbarous, incorrect, and 
therefore to be dismissed. 

Mr. Rabett objects to Mr. Faber’s 
‘ Apostates,’ because, to make the let- 
ters of that word correspond to the 
number 666, Mr. Faber considers 
the letter that stands in an abridged 
form for or (viz. >), and the nume- 
ral, or episema >. as one and the 
same ; for, if they are not, Mr. Faber 
overshoots the mark by some hundreds 
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of years. This is the point of contro- 
versial scholarship between them. We 
really think Mr. Rabett has defended 
his own reading with considerable 
skill and success, although we con- 
sider him abominably tedious in re- 
peating his assertions, and think his 
book might have been improved by 
close pruning. His arguments against 
Mr. Faber’s reading, require an in- 
vestigation we have no time to give: 
and, as we said, we should like to 
see what Mr. Faber himself has 
said on that point. At any rate, Mr. 
Rabett has supported, with some fresh 
arguments and additional authorities, 
an interpretation made by Ilrenzus in 
the earliest days of the Church, and 
admitted as true by Bishop Newton, 
the most popular interpreter of the 
Prophecies. The subject is certainly 
highly curious and interesting; and 
Truth is worth the pursuit, though not 
overtaken at last. We consider the 
Chapter Six, on the three episemas, to 
be open to doubt as to some points ad- 
vanced; but we are certainly favour- 
able to ‘ Lateinus.’ It must be ob- 
served, in support of Mr. Rabett’s in- 
terpretation, that the Hebrew word 
Romiith is the name for the Roman 
beast or Roman kingdom, and that it 
also contains the exact number of 666; 

and Mr. Pyle, the commentator on the 
New Testament, observes, and Bishop 

Newton says, rightly, ‘‘ That no other 

word in any language whatever can be 

be found to express the same number 

and the same thing.’” We may also 

observe that when Irenzus selected 

the word Lateinus as the elucidation of 
the Prophecy, he considered it appro- 

priate, as designating the temporal 

persecution of the Church by the Ro- 

man Emperors ; subsequently it al- 

luded to the spiritual dominion and 

anti-Christian principles of the Pa- 

pists ; yet, changing its signification, 

it has for 1600 years preserved its 

precise and emphatic propriety. 





Memoirs of Mirabeau, 8c. 2 vols. 8vo. 

THE first impression which the 
perusal of these Memoirs will leave, 
will be, that for three generations, at 
least, the Mirabeau family had a spice 
of insanity inthem. The grandfather, 
with the silver collar round his neck, 
would have made a fine feudal Baron, 
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whose sword was law; and even in 
the age of Louis the Fourteenth, 
he managed to insult the Monarch, 
to frighten away all his neighbours, 
and to throw the King’s tax-gatherers 
into the river. The father was the po- 
litical economist, who seemed equally 
mad in his way; and no one, in chari- 
ty, would doubt of the insanity of the 
son. Yet they were no common mad- 
men; and the talents and genius of 
the family, which came to full flower 
in the younger Mirabeau, was shoot- 
ing forth and ripening itself in the 
preceding generations. The present 
volumes really afford a most ‘extraor- 
dinary exhibition of paternal feeling 
and filial prudence: the father looks 
on his own child as a kind of incubus, 
a sort of Devil’s imp; and writes to 
him and about him, with a grinning, 
sneering, cool, malevolent derision, 
that is most astounding; while se- 
ducing single women, running off with 
married, getting head over ears in 
debt, and being confined in prisons 
and fortresses of every description, 
forms the history of the first thirty 
years of the son’s life. The present 
volumes are formed from the original 
family papers and correspondence : 
they are only part of the projected 
work, They are not well arranged, 
nor well selected; but we think they 
may as well go on, and complete the 
history: they will at least give us 
some notion of that most singularly- 
gifted being, and whose life too was 
as singular, who is, after a short 
interval, to re-appear to us with such 
splendour in the interesting pages of 
Dumont, and on whose single arm, at 
one time, it may be said, was almost 
suspended the monarchy of France. 





A popular and practical Introduction to 
Law Studies. By Samuel Warren, 
Esq. F.R.S. Lond. 8vo. pp. 552. 


‘“« STUDIES,” remarked that model 
of wisdom Lord Bacon, ‘‘ teach not 
their own use; but that is a wisdom 
without them, and above them, won 
by observation.” The object of the 
present volume is to facilitate the ac- 
quirement of that ‘ wisdom’ by the 
students of the law. It contains the 
observations of a gentleman of some 
eminence in literature, upon the best 
course of legal training and education ; 
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it teaches in what manner the mind 
may be braced and prepared for the 
vigorous and manly exercises of our 
Courts; it warns the presumptuous, 
animates the fearful, and points out to 
the desponding student discouraged by 
the overpowering magnitude of legal 
studies, that there is a path which 
will conduct him through the moun- 
tains, a ford at which he may safely 
cross the broad and rapid stream. It 
fans his expiring enthusiasm, repairs 
his drooping strength, and kindly and 
encouragingly whispers to him ‘ Per- 
severe!’ 

Such books are useful beyond cal- 
culation. Many a student, besides 
Spelman, has been driven from the 
study of the law by ‘ the strange lan- 
guage, the barbarous dialect, the un- 
graceful confusion’ which it presents 
to an unthinking observer. The fear 
of embarking upon such a boundless 
and trackless ocean has occasioned 
many men to turn from it with appre- 
hension and disgust. Many a noble 
spirit which might have done honour 
to this most honourable profession, 
has been thus kept back, 


‘¢ And made to lose the good he might 
have won, 
By fearing to attempt.”’ 

The first part of Mr. Warren’s book 
is addressed to those who stand upon 
the margin of the profession. It points 
out to them what are the qualifica- 
tions necessary to ensure success, the 
pre-requisites, physical, intellectual, 
and moral, without which it is worse 
than madness to think of ‘ entering 
into the brilliant struggles of the 
bar.’ 

To the student ‘ throbbing with the 
honourable desire of distinction, and 
determined at whatever cost to tread 
the long, the rough, the weary road 
which leads to the high places of the 
profession,’ the second part is ad- 
dressed. It contains suggestions upon 
the formation of a legal character, 
comprehending advice as to the gene- 
ral conduct, the general knowledge, 
the mental discipline, and the ac- 
quaintance with English History, which 
are the indispensible requisites of 
every one who aspires to the dignity 
of being considered ‘ a lawyer.’ 

The author then takes a rapid view 
of the several branches of the profes- 
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sion, and afterwards, supposing the 
student to have made choice of the 
practice of the Common Law, advises 
him as to the best mode of prosecuting 
his studies, explains the nature of 
‘ Special Pleading,’ and lays before 
him a course of reading. The work 
concludes with a variety of practical 
suggestions for facilitating legal studies. 

In our perusal of this work we 
have met with several redundancies 
and repetitions, which we doubt not 
will disappear in future editions ; but 
all these are mere trifles, dust in the 
balance, compared with the important, 
weighty, and useful matter with which 
it abounds. It is written in a plea- 
sant, unaffected style; and, although 
some of the suggestions will probably 
meet with a little opposition, the opi- 
nions of the author are offered unas- 
sumingly, and are backed by expe- 
rience—in all these matters a very 
weighty consideration. 

The work contains some little of the 
chit-chat of the profession, of which, 
as constituting the extracts best calcu- 
lated for general readers, we will give 
one or two specimens. 

The person referred to in the fol- 
lowing extracts cannot be mistaken : 

‘One of the profoundest and most 
versatile scholars in England, and perhaps 
in Europe—in many respects one of the 
most eccentric—has a prodigious me- 
mory, which the author once told him 
was a magazine stored with wealth from 
every department of knowledge. ‘ I am 
not surprised at it,’ he added, ‘ nor would 
you be, or any one that knew the pains I 
have taken in selecting and depositing 
what you call’ my wealth. I take care 
always to ascertain the value of what I 
look at—and if satisfied on that score, I 
most carefully stow it away. I pay, be- 
sides, frequent visits to my magazine, 
and keep an inventory of at least every 
thing important, which I frequently com- 
pare with my stores. It is, however, the 
systematic disposition and arrangement I 
adopt, which lightens the labours of me- 
mory. I was by no means remarkable 
for memory when young; on the con- 
trary, I was considered rather defective on 
that score.’’—p. 389. 


The following is no less a proof of 
the readiness of the profound lawyer 
to whom it refers, than it is of thr 
utility of impressing upon the memory 
the substance and the names of lead- 
ing cases ;—cascs, that is, in which im- 
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portant principles have been esta- 
blished. 


‘¢ The author was standing beside the 
seat of the King’s Counsel, in the Court 
of King’s Bench, on the day after he had 
entered an Inn of Court—when a young 
barrister came and asked the opinion of 
Mr. (now Sir John) Campbell on a some- 
what knotty ‘case’ he had to answer 
that day. Mr. Campbell rose to re-exa- 
mine a witness as his young friend con- 
cluded his statement; and, in rising 
hastily, whispered, ‘ your case is that of 
v. , 4 Term Reports.’ The lat- 
ter called for a copy of the volume re- 
ferred to—glanced over the marginal ab- 
stract of the case quoted—made a minute 
of it, and left the court;—his puzzled 
countenance cleared up, doubtless to earn 
his ‘ two guineas in a trice’.’’—p. 434. 


As an illustration of the advantage 
to a lawyer of having a little know- 
ledge of something more than mere 
law, an anecdote is extracted from Mr. 
Chitty’s recent work upon the Gene- 
ral Practice of the Law. 


‘¢ « Tt is well known,’ he says, ‘ that a 
Judge was so entirely ignorant of insu- 
rance causes, that after having been oc- 
cupied six hours in trying an action on a 
policy of insurance upon goods (Russia 
duck, from Russia), he, in his address to 
the jury, complained that no evidence 
had been given to show how Russia ducks 
(mistaking the cloth of that name for the 
bird) could be damaged by sea-water, and 
to what extent.’’—p. 143. 


In the following extract we dis- 
tinctly trace the style of the ‘ Passages 
from the Diary of a late Physician.’ 
It contains advice which every student, 
whatever be the object of his study, 
will do well to keep in mind, and is 
moreover a fair specimen of the spirit 
which pervades this interesting volume. 


‘* In the tedious interval which must 
elapse between preparation and employ- 
ment, will be required all the young 
lawyer’s fortitude and philosophy. He 
must be content to ‘ bide his time’—to 
‘cast his bread upon the waters, to be 
found’ only ‘ after many days.’ He must 
never give up, he must not think of 
slackening his exertions, thankless and 
unprofitable though they seem to be. 
Does he imagine that his is the only un- 
watered fleece? Let him consider the 
multitude of his competitors, and the pe- 
culiar obstacles which, in the legal pro- 
fession, serve to keep the young man’s 
‘ candle,’ be it never so bright, so long 
‘ under a bushel.’ How many with pre- 

Gent. Mag. Vou. IV. 
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tensions superior to his own, ate still 
pining in undeserved obscurity, after years 
of patient and profound preparation.* 

‘Tt is impossible to disguise this sad 
fact ; it would be cruel and foolish to at- 
tempt it. The student of great but un- 
discovered merit, will sometimes be called 
upon, his heart aching, but not with ig- 
noble envy, to give his laborious and 
friendly assistance to those who, immea- 
surably his inferiors in point of ability 
and learning, are rising rapidly into busi- 
ness and reputation, through accident and 
connexion. 

‘¢ This, also, our student must learn to 
bear. He must repress the sigh, force 
back the tear, and check the indignant 
throbbings of his heart, when, in the sad 
seclusion of unfrequented chambers, or 
the sadder seclusion of crowded courts, 
he watches—year, perhaps, after yearpass- 
ing over him, ‘ each leaving—as it found 
him.’ 

‘¢ It is a melancholy but a noble struggle 
to preserve, amid such trials as these, his 
equanimity—‘ in patience to possess his 
soul.’ To be 


‘ True as the dial to the sun, 
Although it be not shone upon.’ 


‘* Let him neither desert, however, not 
slumber for a moment at his post. ‘ In 
this lottery,’ happily observes the author 
of Eunomus, ‘ the number of great prizes 
will ever bear a small proportion to the 
number of competitors. You, or any of 
your contemporaries may, or may not in 
the end, have the very prize on which 
you fixed your eye at the onset ; but can 
he ever have it, who takes his ticket out 
of the wheel before the prize is likely 
to be drawn? For our comfort, how- 
ever, in this lottery of the profession, 
there are comparatively but few blanks, 
if indeed, there are strictly any. The 
time and labour we employ, which may 
be considered as the price of our tickets, 
must always produce useful knowledge, 
though the knowledge that is acquired 
may not be attended with the profit or 
eminence that we expected. ft 

‘¢ «There never yet (said a great judge) 
‘ was a man who did justice to the law, to 





* “ Lord Thurlow attended the bar se- 
veral years, unnoticed and unknown. The 
practice of Lord Chancellor Camden was 
at one time so inconsiderable, as almost 
to determine him on abandoning the pro- 
fession. Lord Grantley is said to have 
toiled through the routine of circuit, and 
a daily habit of attendance in Westminster 
Hall, for many years without a brief.’’— 
Will. Stu. Law, p. 134. 

+ Wynne’s — Dial. IT. p. 295-6, 

4 








7 
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whom it did not, at one time or another, 
amply do justice. His success is often as 
sudden, as splendidand permanent. ‘In 
a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, 
the desolate darkness is dissipated; the 
portals of wealth, popularity, and power, 
are thrown open; and he does not walk, 
but is in a manner thrust onward into 
their radiant regions. Non it, sed fertur. 
For all this he is fully prepared; the 
viginti annorum lucubrationes bear him 
up under the most unexpected accumula- 
tion of business, and enable him calmly 
to take advantage of this ‘ occasion sud- 
den’—doing honour to himself, as well as 
to those who are honouring him.’’—p. 56. 


We heartily recommend Mr. War- 
ren’s volume to all legal students. 





Essays on the Antediluvian Age. By 
the Rev. W. B. Winning, M.A. 


THESE twelve Essays, clear in their 
style, and elegant in their diction, 
afford a succinct and interesting pa- 
rallel between the Church of God and 
the divine government of man before 
the Flood, and the Jewish dispensation 
in posterior times. Many of these 
lineaments of antediluvian economy 
are drawn purely from analogy, others 
from easy inference and happy induc- 
tion, but most originate from the bib- 
lical writings themselves. In the pri- 
mitive world, we can trace the ob- 
servance of the Sabbath, the per- 
formance of sacrific rites, and the di- 
rect interference of the Deity; and 
equally obvious are the general antici- 
pation of a Redeemer, and the ex- 
istence of prophets amongst this pe- 
culiar people. Enoch foretold the 
judgments of God in the Deluge, and 
these are reiterated by Noah, in whose 
day the vicious and apostate commu- 
nities, by which he was surrounded, 
perished in the waters of retributive 
vengeance. In the Jewish epoch, the 
law of rigour is commenced, the Sab- 
batical ordinances enlarged, the expia- 
tory altar worship resuscitated, theo- 
cracy confirmed, supernatural assist- 
ance manifested, the Saviour prefi- 
gured, the people appropriated, the 
school of prophets denouncing the 
impieties of the age, and the whole 
economy elaborated and consummated 
by the advent of Christ himself. 

The antediluvian creed is simple and 
natural. 

1. The acknowledgment of God as 


the Creator and moral Governor of 
the world. 

2. The Life and Judgment to come. 

3. Forgiveness of sins upon re- 
pentance, by means of a Saviour. 

4. The assurance of God’s spirit to 
help our infirmities, and assist our 
sincere endeavours after holiness. 

These desultory observations render 
it more than a crude probability that 
through all ages and conditions of man, 
the scheme of Providence, and the 
order of moral government, has ever 
been identical : but we opine that it is 
indeed driving analogy to extremities, 
when the name of Eve is made a type 
of our Saviour, he being then viewed 
by the eye of faith: it sounds more of 
assuming than investigating evidence 
—more of coining than seeking truth. 

Besides the subject matter alluded 
to above, we are favoured with a few 
beautiful parallelisms from the works 
of Jebb and Louth; and on many 
points of verbal criticism Mr. Winning 
has proved himself an able philologist. 
Several of these Essays, however, have 
already appeared in the British Maga- 
zine. 

We cannot close our notice of this 
work without expressing our admira- 
tion at the liberal and refined senti- 
ments of its author on the study of 
the physical sciences, and more espe- 
cially Geology, which we earnestly 
recommend him to pursue more deeply 
than his present assertions on the 
strata would indicate: we can assure 
him that ifs waters are more delight- 
ful and refreshing than even those of 
Castalia or Hippocrene. Mr, Win- 
ning believes it impossible to explain 
the phoenomena exhibited by the strata 
of the earth without the admission of 
an universal deluge; ‘‘ and the time 
and purpose of such a catastrophe is 
recorded in the Sacred History.” That 
this globe has been universally inun- 
dated is indisputable, but there is no 
proof that it was contemporaneously 
deluged, though there is irrefragable 
evidence of its partial and repeated 
depression below the level of the ocean. 
If by the time and purpose of such a 
catastrophe is meant the Noachian ca- 
taclysm, which lasted about a year, 
nothing can be more puerile than to 
suppose that the secondary or tertiary 
formations were deposited in so brief 
a period. Indeed, the mineral and fos- 
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sil remains of either strata not only 
prove that an enormous period was 
requisite for the production of such a 
mass and the changes of organic life, 
but that dry land teeming. with life 
and vegetation, must have existed in 
the intermediate periods for lengthened 
ages. Neither are we of opinion that 
any variation of temperature to which 
our sphere has been subject, could 
have any influence on the formation 
of rain or the deluge: a more rational 
and satisfactory account of this catas- 
trophe and its effects is drawn by Pro- 
fessor Lyell: ‘‘ For our own part, we 
have always considered the flood, if 
we are required to admit its universa- 
lity in the strictest sense of the term, 
as a preternatural event far beyond 
the reach of philosophical enquiry, 
whether as to the secondary causes 
employed to produce it, or the effects 
most likely to result from it.” 

The olive branch alone must prove 
that the effects of the flood were not 
so marked and violent as many would 
suppose. Mr. Winning has taken 
great pains to show that the demiurgic 
days, like the “‘ evening mornings” of 
Daniel viii. 14, vvyOnuepa, may be 
expanded to any length from 70 to 
365 days each—in short, that the geo- 
logist may be accommodated with any 
term of years: but we fear more will 
be demanded of him, for we should 
require more than one fiat for the pro- 
duction of fossil fish, even omitting 
the existing species altogether. Our 
reader will fully estimate the geologi- 
cal lore developed in the notes to the 
last essay, when it is stated, that in 
order to protect his favourite Eden 
(Gen. ii. 11—14) from marine sub- 
mersion, he is compelled to attack even 
Fairholme and Penn, the great advo- 
cates of scriptural geology : his weapons 
for the assault are suitable, and the 
aim good. If the antediluvian conti- 
nents are at present submersed, then 
the description of Eden must fall : the 
Euphrates of Moses is no more, and 
the whole land of Ethiopia a fiction. 
Surely this must have escaped the medi- 
tations of Fairholme, as it isabsent from 
the knowledge of his admiring readers. 

We have had great pleasure in the 
perusal of this small volume, and be- 
lieve its deficiencies may be charac- 
terized in these few words : 

‘* Ne sutor ultra crepidam.”’ 
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Tue Losetey Manuscripts. Manu- 
scripts, and other rare Documents, 
illustrative of some of the more minute 
particulars of English History, Bio- 
graphy, and Manners, from the reign 
of Henry VIII. to that of James I. 
preserved in the muniment room of 
James More Molyneux, Esq. at Lose- 
ley House, in Surrey. Edited by 
Alfred John Kempe, Esq. F.S.A. 
8vo. pp. xxiv, 508. 


THIS is one of the most miscella- 
neous, and thus one of the most cu- 
rious and entertaining collections of 
papers that have ever been formed 
into a printed volume. In other works 
of this kind, the general theme for 
praise is the historical importance of 
the documents produced, and the light 
they throw on affairs of state and 
statesmen. That the present is not 
destitute of such importance, we shall 
endeavour to show before we conclude ; 
but its peculiar merit is, that it illus- 
trates, in a familiar and interesting 
manner, numerous points of our do- 
mestic antiquities. 

The Loseley Papers are the accumu- 
lation of a family of the first rank of 
gentry in the county of Surrey, who 
duly filled, during several generations, 
the leading functions of the magistracy ; 
and besides the share which they thus 
took in the internal government of the 
country, had also occasional connec- 
tion with the Court, and with national 
employments. To the documents re- 
sulting from such a series of men, 
worshipful and useful in their gene- 
rations, are prefixed those derived by 
an executorship, from one who, though 
also a Surrey squire, occasionally 
moved in the different sphere of Mas- 
ter of the Court Revels. Lastly, is 
added a diary of the travels of an Am- 
bassador on the Continent in the reign 
of James the First, which seems to 
have accidentally found its way into 
the same muniment room. On the 
whole, we think a better idea could 
not be given of the collection, than 
that which is contained in the very 
pertinent motto which Mr. Kempe has 
adopted from Burton’s ‘ Anatomy of 
Melancholy :’ 

‘« Now come tidings of weddings, mask- 
ings, mummeries, entertainments, jubi- 
lees, embassies, tilts, and tournaments, 
trophies, triumphs, revels, sports, plays : 
then again, as in a new-shifted scene, 
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treasons, cheating tricks, robberies, enor- 
mous villanies in all kinds, funerals, 
burials, deaths of princes, now comical, 
then tragical matters.’’ 

Having taken this general view of 
the Loseley Manuscripts, we proceed 
to notice some of them more par- 
ticularly. 

The curtain rises with a summons 
from Henry VIII. to Christopher 
More, Esq. to come to London to wel- 
come Anna of Cleves, with six ser- 
vants in his company; to ride among 
other gentlemen ‘‘in cotes of black 
velvet, with cheines of gold about 
their neckes,” and with ‘‘ gownes of 
velvet, or some other gocd silk, for 
their chainge.” A receipt signed by 
the same ill-fated lady in the year 2 
& 3 Philip and Mary, furnishes the 
only known specimen of her autograph 
in these terms, ‘‘ Anna the dowghter 
of Cleves.” And a third document 
exhibits some of her household ex- 
penses. 

The papers relating to the office of 
the Revels, under the Mastership of 
Sir Thomas Cawarden in the reign of 
Edward the Sixth, afford some in- 
teresting matters in connection with 
the early history of the drama. Mr. 
Kempe has made extracts from a large 
quantity of the office accounts, which 
are full of curious items relative to the 
costume, pageantries, and theatrical 
properties. He hasalso printed seve- 
ral letters addressed to Sir Thomas 
Cawarden, with whom the labours of 
the office must have been no jesting 
concern ; nor is there less gravity in 
the charges given him by Lords and 
Privy Councillors, intent on the serious 
business of providing satisfactory en- 
tertainment for their royal master. 
Some of the documents relate to an 
occasion when this eager provision for 
mirth and frolic is alloyed in the page 
of history with a tinge of melancholy 
and disgust: it is the Christmas of 
1551-2, when extraordinary revels 
were devised by the Duke of Northum- 
berland ‘“‘to recreate and refresh the 
troubled spirits of the young King, 
who seemed to take the trouble of his 
uncle somewhat heavilie.’”’ There was 
therefore, by order of the Council,” 
selected for the office of Lord of Mis- 
rule, a person ‘‘of better credit and 
estimation than commonlie his prede- 
cessors had been before.”” This was 
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“a wise gentleman, and learned, 
named George Ferrers,’”? one whose 
abilities are praised by Leland, and 
who was the chief author of ‘‘ The 
Mirrour for Magistrates.” Perhaps 
the most interesting of all these re- 
velry papers is a letter of Ferrers, in 
which he informs Sir Thomas Cawar- 
den of some of his projected devices. 


‘* First, as towching my Introduction. 
Whereas the last yeare my devise was to 
cum of oute of the mone (moon), this 
yeare I imagine to cum oute of a place 
called vastum vacuum, the great waste, 
asmoche to saie as a place voide or emptie 
wttout the worlde, where is neither fier, 
ayre, nor earth; and that I have bene 
remayning there sins the last yeare. And, 
because of certaine devises which I have 
towching this matter, I wold, yf it were 
possyble, have all myne apparell blewe, 
the first daie that I p’sent my self to the 
King’s Mati; and even as I shewe my 
self that daie, so my mynd is in like order 
and in like suets (suits) to shew myself 
at my com’ying into London after the 
halowed daies. 

‘* Againe, how I shall cum into the 
Courte, whetlfer under a canopie, as the 
last yeare, or in a chare triumphall, or up- 
pon some straunge beast—that I reserve 
to you; but the serpente with sevin 
heddes, cauled hidra, is the chief beast 
of myne armes, and the wholme* (holm) 
bushe is the devise of my crest, my 
wordet is semper ferians, I alwaies feast- 
ing or keping holie daies. Uppon Christ- 
mas daie I send a solempne ambassad¢ to 
the King’s Ma‘ by an herrald, a trumpet, 
an orator speaking in a straunge language, 
an interpreter or a truchman with hym, 
to which p’sons ther were requiset to have 
convenient farnyture, which I referre to 
you. 
‘*T have provided one to plaie uppon a 
kettell drom with his boye, and a nother 
drome w' a fyffe, whiche must be appa- 
relled like turkes garments, according to 
the paternes I send you herewith. On 
S* Stephen’s daie, I wold, if it were pos- 
sible, be with the King’s Mati¢ before 
dynner. Mr. Windham, being my Ad- 
myrall, is appointed to receive me beneth 
the bridge with the King’s Brigandyne, 
and other vessells appointed for the same 
purpose ; his desire is to have the poope 
of his vessell covered wt" white and blew, 
like as I signefie to you by a nother l’re. 

‘¢ S* George Howard, being my Mr of 





* The evergreen holly is meant, a bear- 


ing peculiarly appropriate to the Lord of 
Christmas Sports. 


t His motto or impress. 
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the Horsis, receiveth me at my landing 
at Grenwiche with a spare horse and my 
pages of hono', one carieng my hed pece, 
a nother my shelde, the thirde my sworde, 
the fourth my axe. As for their furni- 
ture I know nothing as yet provided, 
either for my pages or otherwise, save a 
hed peece that I caused to be made. My 
counsailo™, with suche other necessarie 
psons y‘ attend uppon me that daie, also 
must be consydered. There maie be no 
fewer than sixe counsailo"* at the least ; 
I must also have a divine, a philosopher, 
an astronomer, a poet, a phisician, a 
potecarie, a m* of requests, a sivilian, a 
disard,* John Smyth, two gentlemen 
ushers, besides juglers, tomblers, fooles, 
friers, and suche other. 

‘‘ The residue of the wholie daies I 
will spend in other devises: as one daie 
in feats of armes, and then wolde I have 
a challeng pforméed with hobbie horsis, 
where I purpose to be in p’son ; another 
daie in hunting and hawking ; the residue 
of the tyme shalbe spent in other devisis, 
which I will declare to you by mouth to 
have yor ayde and advice therin. 

“« Sr, I know not howe ye be provided 
to furnish me, but suer methinks I shold 
have no lesse than five suets of apparell, 
the first for the daie I come in, which 
shall also serve me in London, and two 
other suets for the two halowed daies 
folowing, the fourth for newe yeares daie, 
and the fifte for xiit* daie.’’ 


Sir George Howard, the Lord of 
Lord of Misrule’s ‘‘ Master of the 
Horse,”’ devised in the year 1553 a 
Triumph of Cupid; the characters in 
which are described by his own pen, 
in a letter which the Editor has noted 
as remarkable for its inexpert ortho- 
graphy; but he has omitted to notice 
that this Sir George Howard was 
brother to Queen Catharine, the fifth 
wife of Henry the Eighth. 

Some other papers of Sir Thomas 
Cawarden relate to the more serious 
affairs of military equipments; for 
the care of the King’s “ hales, tents, 
and pavilions” was added to his 
official duties; and Mr. Kempe has 
afterwards introduced an account, with 
extracts, of a very early edition of the 
Articles of War, which was found in 
one of the chests at Loseley. It bears 
the date of 1513 ; which is thirty-one 
years before the oldest edition in the 
British Museum. 

Two state papers of Queen Jane, 
addressed to the magistrates of Sur- 





* An old word for a clown. 
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rey, are followed by others relating to 
Wyatt’s rebellion, and an inventory of 
Sir Thomas Cawarden’s armoury, 
which upon suspicion was seized to 
Queen Mary’s use. 

Several curious documents then suc- 
ceed, relative to the Royal Palace of 
Nonesuch, of which Sir Thomas Ca- 
warden was Keeper. From an inven- 
tory of furniture there, we quote the 
following description of a bed : 


‘* One ceeler of darke crymsen vellet, 
th’ one haulf double vallanced and th’ 
other single, in length 43 y’ds, in breadth 
4 y’ds; Embrouderyd with flowers of 
gold and a woman in the middes wt a 
crowne on her hedde and a paire of winges. 
One teester to the same of like vellett, 
with two pictures embroudrid, standing 
betweene three trees, th’one presenting 
a ring, and th’ other a harte, in depth 34 
y’ds, in bredth 43 y’ds.”’ 


The Editor remarks that‘ These state 
beds, of the time probably of Henry 
VII1. make the great bed of Ware no 
longer such a wonder.’ Whilst on 
this subject, we may mention that the 
very interesting plates of old furniture 
now publishing by Mr. Shaw, are ex- 
pected to be illustrated by an histori- 
cal essay from the pen of Sir S. R. 
Meyrick. 

Some parochial accounts, of the 
year 1552, arehighly curious, as afford- 
ing ‘‘ evidence of the unsettled state of 
religion in the middle of the sixteenth 
century, when the new-born reform- 
ed Church and the old papal hier- 
archy were striving as it were for the 
mastery. There are charges for set- 
ting up and pulling down the rood- 
loft, for watching the Holy Sepulchre 
at Easter, for painting a post or pil- 
lar in the church called the Paschal 
post with the blood of the Paschal- 
Lamb, for defacing the altars, and for 
a table with forms for the celebration 
of the Eucharist.” An inventory of 
Bermondsey parish church exhibits a 
vast assemblage of vestments, &c. 
some of which probably had previously 
belonged to the abbey. 

On the accession of Elizabeth, Sir 
Thomas Cawarden, who was a zealous 
Protestant, was one of the knights 
commissioned to attend on the Earl of 
Bedford when taking possession of the 
Tower of London ; and we finally take 
leave of him, with extracts from his 
will, and the expenses of his funeral. 
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We shall not be able to review so 
particularly the papers belonging to 
the family of More; but the plan 
which Mr. Kempe has_ judiciously 
adopted, of bringing together, as far as 
possible, those which relate to kindred 
subjects, will enable us to enumerate 
briefly some of the subjects which 
they illustrate. These are, Lotteries 
in the reign of Elizabeth (an exceed- 
ingly curious assemblage of docu- 
ments) ; the mode of raising money by 
Privy Seals and Benevolences; the 
religious policy of Elizabeth’s minis- 
ters, in the treatment of papists and 
sectaries, and matters relating to the 
parochial clergy; the confinement of 
Henry 2d Earl of Southampton at 
Losely, as a suspected papist ; Royal 
Visits to Loseley, and general court 
news; purveyance for the Royal house- 
hold; the Plague; the Spanish Ar- 
mada ; and the office of Master of the 
Swans for Surrey (in illustration of 
which subject some fac-similes are 
given from a roll of swan-marks*). 

Here we pause,—regretting the haste 
with which we have been obliged to 
run over the Elizabethan evidences of 
Loseley ; but with confidence that we 
have named enough to induce our rea- 
ders to refer to the volume itself. 

The next article is a series of letters 
relating to the clandestine marriage of 
Mr. John Donne, the celebrated poet, 
and afterwards Dean of St. Paul’s, 
with Ann More, daughter of Sir George 
Moore of Loseley. The circumstances 
have been correctly recorded by his 
biographer Isaac Walton, whose nar- 
rative is remarkably confirmed by the 
letters now produced. There are seven 
letters of Donne, four of them addressed 
to Sir George More, the offended fa- 
ther, and three to Lord Chancellor 
Egerton, his own no less offended 





* The bills of the swans were engraved : 
Lorde Wyll’m Howard, two notches, 
and W. Ho.: Lorde of Buckurste, two 
keys, allusive to his office of Lord Trea- 
surer ; Lady Lyncolne, the two mullets 
trom the Clinton arms; the Vynteners, 
arude V, with two notches and two circles. 
A whole roll of 97 swan-marks, in use on 
the river Witham in Lincolnshire, in the 
reign of Elizabeth, is engraved in the 
Archeologia, vol, xvi. accompanied by a 
copy of the ordinances then in force, com- 
municated to the Society of Antiquaries 
by the late Sir Joseph Banks. 
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master, whose family circle had been 
invaded, as the young lady was niece 
to his wife, and a visitor in his lord- 
ship’s house. There is also another 
letter relating to the same business, 
from Mr. Christopher Brooke, Donne’s 
friend, who had presumed to take the 
part of giving away the hand of the 
bride, and was suffering in consequence 
a tedious imprisonment in the Mar- 
shalsea. Donne’s letters are euphuistic 
and elaborate performances, yet evinc- 
ing a contention between natural sen- 
timents and the artificial texture of the 
style then cultivated ; and if the rough 
outbursts of indignation or of grief are 
not displayed, yet he rises in parts to 
a highly finished and affecting pathos. 
The following is the commencement of 
aletter written when his patience had 
been long tried, to Sir Thomas Eger- 
ton :— 


‘¢ That offence w*" was to God in this 
matter, his mercy hath assured my con- 
science is pardoned. The commiss'* who 
minister his anger and mercy, incline also 
to remitt yt. Sr George More, of whose 
learninge and wisdome I have good know- 
ledge, and therefore good hope of his mo- 
derac’on, hath sayd before his last goinge, 
y' he was so far from being any cawse or 
mover of my punishment or disgrace, that 
if yt fitted his reputac’n he would be a 
suter to yr L’p for my restorynge. All 
these irons are knock’d of; yett I perish 
in as heavy fetters as ever, whilst I lan- 
guish under yor L’ps anger. How soone 
my history is dispatched! I was carefully 
and honestly bred ; enjoyd an indifferent 
fortune ; I had (and I had understandinge 
enough to valew yt) the sweetnes and se- 
curity of a freedome and independency ; 
w’thowt marking owt to my hopes any 
place of profitt. I had a desire to be yor 
L’ps servant, by the favor wt» yr good 
sonn’s love to me obtein’d. I was four 
years yor L’ps secretary, not dishonest 
nor gredy. The sicknes of w*" I dyed ys, 
that I begonne in yor L’ps house this 
love.”’ 


The following passage in a letter, 
written several years after to his bro- 
ther-in-law Sir Robert More, is inte- 
resting, from the allusion made to the 
troubles attendant on his marriage :— 


‘¢ We are condemned to thys desart of 
London for all thys sommer, for yt ys com- 
pany not houses which distinguishes be- 
tween cityes and desarts. When I began 
to apprehend, that even to myselfe, who 
can releive myselfe upon books, solitairnes 
was a litle burdenous, I beleeved yt would 
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be much more so to my wyfe, if she were 
left alone. So much company, therfore, 
as I ame, she shall not want; and we had 
not one another at so cheape a rate, as y* 
we should ever be wearye of one another.”’ 


Mr. Kempe points out the fact that 
Donne always spells the participle done 
like his own name; and also that ina 
copy of the sentence of the Ecclesias- 
tical Court it is throughout written 
Dunn ; thus showing that its pronun- 
ciation was not according to the ordi- 
nary practice of the present day ; and 
that it was by no means a forced play 
upon sounds, when he attached to a 
letter, shortly after his marriage, the 
quaint subscription ‘‘ John Donne, 
Anne Donne, undonne.”’ 


‘¢ Donne’s letters in the Loseley MSS. 
are sealed with the crest of his family, a 
sheaf of snakes. . On taking orders he is 
said to have exchanged this device for one 
of his own imagining, Christ fixed to an 
anchor instead of a cross: with this he 
caused several seals to be engraved, which 
he circulated as presents among his friends. 





In allusion to this circumstance, he wrote 
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a copy of Latin verses, headed, ‘To Mr. 

George Herbert, sent him with one of my 

seals of the anchor and Christ. A sheaf 

of snakes used heretofore to be my seal, 

which is the crest of my poor family.’ 

The Latin verses begin, 

Qui pritis assuetus serpentum fasce ta- 
bellas 

Signere (hzec nostre symbola parva domus), 

and the English paraphrase of them, 

Adopted in God’s family, and so 

Our old coat lost, unto new arms I go, 

The cross (my seal at baptism) spread be- 
low, 

Does by that form into an anchor grow.”’ 

Walton says that the seals were 
made ‘“‘ not long before his death ;’’ 
but Mr. Kempe’s statement, that it 
was on his taking holy orders, seems 
to be supported by the lines he has 
quoted. One of these seals, tradition- 
ally the very one presented to George 
Herbert, was existing in 1807, when 
a representation of it was engraved in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, from which 
the above little woodcut is copied. 

‘‘ In a letter to his friend, Sir Henry 
Wotton, Provost of Eton, also extant 
among the Loseley MSS. without date, 
but written after the death of his wife, 
and his elevation to the Deanery of St. 
Paul’s, he alters his former mode of sub- 
scription to that of 


win bbe Puyvonv me chy: fu: 


foamed 


eT 


The next letters are some of the ce- 
lebrated Lord Herbert of Cherbury, 
who, having been in wardship to Sir 
George More, addressed him as “ his 
most honoured father,” and subscribed 
himself as ‘‘ Your adopted sonne in 
name, but naturall all other wayes.” 

Several letters on miscellaneous sub- 
jects we must now pass over ; and con- 
tent ourselves with merely mentioning 
that there is a letter describing the 
trial of Raleigh, &c. in 1603, and 
two original warrants relating to the 
same illustrious man, addressed to Sir 


George More when Lieutenant of the 
Tower. 

We then arrive at some letters which 
are perhaps the most historically im- 
portant in the Loseley collection. Sir 
George More was the Lieutenant of the 
Tower, who had the custody of the 
Earl of Somerset, a prisonet who had 
for some time previous held the su- 
preme power in this country, and to- 
wards whom King James had conde- 
scended to sucha degrading familiarity, 
that the infatuated young man could 
scarcely believe in his altered situation. 
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Confident in some mysterious secrets, 
he declared that the King dared not to 
bring him to his trial. 

These circumstances have been trans- 
mitted by the memoirs of Anthony 
Weldon, who states indeed that his 
information was derived from Sir 
George More himself ; and the King’s 
letters (already published, it may be 
recollected, in the Archeologia, by the 
late Mr. Bray, though without note or 
comment), prove the outline of the 
story as we have stated it. Mr. Kempe 
has here, as elsewhere, performed his 
editorial part in an interesting manner, 
by giving a summary narrative of the 
Overbury tragedy and its consequences, 
though we think he has followed too 
implicitly the authority of the slander- 
ous Weldon.* He concludes with the 
inquiry, ‘‘ What impartial mind can 
altogether acquit James under these 
suspicious circumstances? He might, 
without a direct participation, have 
heard hints from Somerset, that Over- 
bury was not likely to be in a condi- 
tion again to disobey,” &c. Now we 
must own we fully acquit James of 
any collusion with the poisoning ; and 
even think that proof is deficient 
against the Earl; who, as is mentioned 
in the memorandum preserved with 
these very letters, ‘‘ ever stoode on his 
innocency, and wold never be brought 
to confes that he had any hand with 
his wyfe in the poysoninge of Over- 
berye, knewe not of it, nor consented 
unto itt. And I have often taulked 
with Mr. James, his chyfe servant, 
about it, who ever was of opinione yt 
my Lord was cleere, and his ladye only 
guiltie ; for one Mrs. Turnour told him 
that litell did my Lord knowe what she 
had adventured for his ladye.”’¢ 

Weldon himself says, speaking of 
Somerset, ‘‘ Many believe him guilty 
of Overburie’s death; but the most 
thought him guilty only of the breach 
of friendship (and that in a high point) 
by suffering his imprisonment, which 


* The fullest account of the trial, with 
many letters and other documents incor- 
porated, is in the pamphlet called, ‘‘ Truth 
brought to light by Time,’’ which is re- 
printed in the Somers collection of Tracts ; 
and other particulars will be found in 
Nichols’s Progresses, &c. of King James. 

+ P. 406. The writer was one who 
styles Sir George More “ father-in-lawe:” 
qu. Who? 
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was the high way to his murther ; and 
this I take to be the soundest opinion.” 

There are unfortunately a host of 
other accomplices. The Countess was 
undoubtedly guilty. Her uncle North- 
ampton’s own letters alsoconvict himof 
aguiltyknowledge. SirGervase Elwas, 
the Lieutenant of the Tower, confessed 
to a passive guilt; and the Countess 
and Mrs. Turner had other willing in- 
struments. 

That the King had something to fear 
from any desperate declaration that 
Somerset might make, is undeniable ; 
and it is true that James speaks of the 
poisoning. But that, we imagine, was 
a blind. His most remarkable letter 
is this : 

‘* Goode Sir George, 

I am extreamlie sorie that your unfor- 
tunate prisoner turnis all the great caire I 
have of him, not onlie against himselfe, 
but against me also, as farre as he can. 
I cannot blame you, that ye cannot con- 
iecture quhat this maye be, for God knowis 
it is only a trikke of his ydle braine, hoap- 
ing thairby to shifte his tryall; but is easie 
to be seene that he wolde threattin me 
with laying an aspersion upon me of be- 
ing in some sorte accessorie to his cryme, 
I can doe no more (since God so abstractes 
his grace from him,) then repete the sub- 
stance of that letre quhiche the Lord Haye 
sent you yesternight, quhiche is this: if 
he wolde writte or send me any message 
concerning this poysoning it needis not be 
private; if it be of any other bussienesse, 
that quhiche I can not now with honoure 
ressave privatlie, I maye do it after his 
tryall, and serve the turne as well; for 
excepte ather his tryall or confession pree- 
cede, I cannot heare a private message 
from him, without laying an aspersion 
upon myselfe of being an accessorie to his 
cryme; and I pray you to urge him by 
reason, that I refuse him no favoure 
quhiche I can graunte him, without taking 
upon me the suspicion of being guiltie of 
that cryme quhairof he is accusid ; and so 
fairwell. James R. 


We here find that James feared no 
publicity in the matter of the poison- 
ing; at the same time that he endea- 
vours to confine the mind of his cor- 
respondent to the supposition that the 
threats of Somerset were directed to 
that only. In conveying this impres- 
sion he probably succeeded ; and such 
impression Sir George More would re- 
tain when, some years after, he related 
the story to Weldon. The latter, 
whose intimacy with all the scandal 
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of the back stairs would immediately 
suggest to him that the King might 
entertain motives of a different charac- 
ter,* was yet too malignant to lose the 
opportunity of blackening with another 
dye the character of his late master. 
He had, and improved, other opportu- 
nities for aggravating the suspicions 
attached to James’s moral reputation ; 
this afforded an occasion for vilifying 
him in a different direction. 

The interpretation we are ourselves 
inclined to put on James’s fears will 
now be perceived; to undertake to 
adduce the grounds for such an opinion 
were an ungracious and repulsive task. 
Suffice it to say, that the Court history 
of the reign affords many occasional 
intimations that the familiar amuse- 
ments of that most extraordinary com- 
pound, King James the First, were 
low, unseemly, and degrading, if not 
absolutely vicious ; whilst Lord Hailes 
has stated, that there are such matters 
in James’s own letters, now preserved 
at Edinburgh, as will not bear the light. 
At the same time, we fully believe 
that, in his public character, James 
endeavoured, however self-sufficient 
and frequently mistaken, to act his 
part on those principles which justly 
redound to the honour of a sovereign; 
that he was a sincere lover of peace, 
and was neither sanguinary nor vin- 
dictive, and that he believed himself, 
and endeavoured to be, as perfect an 
arbiter of justice, as an oracle of learn- 
ing, and an example of “‘ kingcraft.” 
When, on the first disclosure of the 
Overbury tragedy, he declared that 
justice should have its course, let who- 
ever be the sufferer, we give him credit 
for sincerity. Somerset, as the wri- 
ter before quoted remarks, was ‘‘a 
courtiour, and beaten tothesecourses;”’ 
the royal lessons in policy and court 





* The belief that Prince Henry had 
died from poison was very prevalent: and 
many historical writers, combining that 
circumstance with the matter before us, 
have not hesitated to inculpate the King 
in his murder. It was also supposed that 
some hints regarding Prince Henry’s fate, 
thrown out at the Earl of Somerset’s trial 
by Chief Justice Coke, led to the disgrace 
of that great lawyer, which took place 
just after. But there is no ground for 
believing that Prince Henry did suffer 
pe poison, as the narratives of his illness 
show. 


Gent. Maa. Vou. IV. 
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tactics bestowed upon the favourite 
had not been thrown away; and the 
pupil was a match for the master. 
The boldness and dexterity of Somer- 
set, armed with “ bigg wordes touch- 
inge on the Kinges reputation and ho- 
nour,” stayed the course of justice, 
and enabled him to make a bargain for 
his escape from that extreme punish- 
ment by which a man of less spirit, 
even if less guilty, would have been 
overwhelmed. 

We will not conclude without again 
acknowledging the pleasing manner in 
which the editor has arranged his ma- 
terials, and thanking him for the inte- 
resting observations with which he 
has introduced the several subjects, 
and to which we may justly apply the 
line, 

Indocti discent, et ament meminisse periti. 





Hydraulia. By William Mathews. 8v0, 


BEFORE the New River was brought 
from its distant bed by the exertions 
of Sir Hugh Middleton, to supply the 
increasing wants of the metropolis, the 
inhabitants depended either on the 
Thames, or on the numerous springs 
which arose in the high grounds north 
and west of the city. Among these, 
Holywell, Clerkenwell, and St. Cle- 
ment’s well, may be esteemed the prin- 
cipal. The river Wells, or Wall- 
brook, flowed through the city. There 
was also, according to Stowe, another 
water called Old-borne (bourn means 
brook). Besides these principal foun- 
tains, there were several other wells. 
Skinner’s well, Fag’s well, Tode well, 
Ladies’ well, and Radwell, and others. 
These wells and springs, in process of 
time, by building and heightening of 
ground, became utterly decayed ; and 
as the inhabitants increased, it was 
necessary to seek for other supplies. In 
the reign of Henry the Third, cisterns 
and conduits with pipes were first 
made. In 1433 a large conduit was 
formed at Highbury by Sir William 
Eastfield, which to this day supplies 
some of the houses with water. From 
this time to about 1544, fresh springs 
were explored at Hampstead, Muswell- 
hill, Paddington, Hackney—and con- 
duits made ; Lambe’s Conduit also was 
formed of several springs collected ; 
and recourse was had to the Thames 
by the same means for — supplies. 

4 
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Conduit-street was named from a con- 
duit head formed there. The old cis- 
terns which conveyed the rivulet of 
Tybourn (now Mary-le-bone) are still 
existing under the coffee-house at the 
corner of Stratford-place, Oxford- 
street. White Conduit-house also co- 
vered a spring; but the great fire of 
London proved very destructive to se- 
veral of these reservoirs. About 1582 
an attempt was made to force water 
from the Thames, which laid the foun- 
dation of the London-bridge Water- 
works. This was projected by Peter 
Morice, a Dutchman. The constant 
augmentation, however, of the metro- 
polis, rendered all these supplies in- 
sufficient; and the Corporation of 
London obtained an act of Parliament 
to empower them to cut a river for 
conveying water from any part of Mid- 
dlesex or Hertfordshire. This, how- 
ever, was never executed; and at length, 
after much delay, an act of the Com- 
mon Council, dated 28th March, 1609, 
authorized the conveyance to Sir Hugh 
Middleton of all the power necessary 
for constructing the New River, and 
bringing its copious supply into the 
heart of the metropolis. On the 29th 
Sept. 1613, the long-expected water 
entered the reservoir, now denominated 
the New-River Head, in the parish of 
Clerkenwell. The exact extent of the 
New River is38 miles three quartersand 
sixteen poles. The number of bridges 
erected on it amount to more than 160. 
The fall averages about three inches a 
mile, and the depth is generally about 
eighteen feet, the width five. The 


‘springs have their rise in the villages 


of Amwell and Chadwell. The reser- 
voirs at Clerkenwell are at an eleva- 
tion of 84 feet and a half above the level 
of the Thames; but by means of steam- 
engines the water is conveyed 60 feet 
higher. The district of the New Ri- 
ver Company extends to the west of 
Northumberland House, Cockspur- 
street, the Haymarket, Windmill- 
street, Poland-street, the south side of 
Oxford-street to Tottenham Court- 
road, and Hampstead-road to Camden 
Town; thence to St. Pancras Work- 
house and east of Kentish Town to 
Highgate. Its eastern boundary is the 
east side of St. Catharine’s Docks, 
Rosemary-lane, to Whitechapel, Bi- 
shopgate-street to Shoreditch, Hack- 
ney-brook, to Stoke Newington and 
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Edmonton Church. This district con- 
tains about 73,000 houses. The aggre- 
gate supply afforded by this establish- 
ment is about 80,000,000 hogsheads 
perannum. Besides this, the company 
hasareservoir onthe Thames, at Broken 
Wharf, which may be used in cases of 
an urgent nature, such as severe frosts, 
or droughts, which may occasion a 
deficiency or interruption in the supply 
of the New River. The original con- 
struction, with the successive improve- 
ments of the New River works have al- 
together amounted to about 1,250,0001, 
Subsequent to this, as is well known, 
many other companies have been form- 
ed for the supply of other parts of the 
metropolis. We shall just give an out- 
line of their comparative extent. 

Gallons Charge. 


Houses. per day. £. s. d. 
New River......73,212 241 6 


Chelsea ........13,891 168 
West Middlesex.. 16,000 185 
Grand Junction..11,140 350 
East London ....46,421 120 
South London ..12,046 100 
embéth.........4 16,682 124 
Southwark .... .. 7,100 156 
The Southwark works are private pro- 
perty. For a more copious detail of 
these subjects, together with the vari- 
ous proposals to supply London with 
water from other sources, as well as 
some interesting details on the quality 
of Thames water at different stations 
up the river, we beg to refer to Mr. 
Mathews’s excellent and well-written 
work, 
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I. The Rich and the Poor, and the new 
Poor Laws; a Sermon on their sepa- 
rate station, mutual dependence, and 
peculiar duties ; with suggestions to 
meet the new difficulties to be expected, 
and advice to the poor and their em- 
ployers. Preached at Dunstable, Dec. 
21, 1834, by the Rev. S. Piggott, 
A.M. Rector. 12mo. pp. 33. 


II. Observations on the prevailing Prac- 
tice of supplying Medical Assistance 
to the Poor, commonly called the Farm- 
ing of Parishes ; with suggestions for 
the establishment of Parochial Medi- 
cine Chests or Infirmaries in Agricul- 
tural Districts. 


III. An Abstract of Mr. Smith’s Plan 


for self-supporting Charitable and 
Parochial Dispensaries. With a list 


of the Committee established in Lon- 
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don for the promotion of these Insti- 
tutions. 8vo. pp. 23. 


THE design of the Rev. Mr. Pig- 
gott’s address, and of the other pam- 
phlets before us, is evidently the im- 
provement of the moral health of so- 
ciety, by promoting an adjustment of 
the opposite, and but too frequently con- 
flicting, interests of the rich and poor, 
or by the application of lenitives calcu- 
lated to abate the evils consequent upon 
a collision of interest when unavoid- 
able. With this view, after reminding 
his auditory, both rich and poor, of 
their common origin aud mutual obli- 
gation, the former to aid, befriend, and 
protect, and the latter cheerfully to toil 
and faithfully to serve, he suggests to 
the poorer part of the persons present 
the expediency of establishing friendly 
associations, as one means whereby 
they may ensure to themselves a few 
of the advantages of fortune which are 
otherwise unattainable. The preacher 
addresses himself to the several classes 
of society in support of his recommen- 
dation, with great force and propriety ; 
urging upon them respectively a con- 
duct suited to their stations. It would 
be an act of great kindness to the poor, 
as well as of justice to the author of 
this tract, to circulate it extensively. 

The other pamphlets before us are 
equally worthy of attention. They 
relate to an important branch of the 
subject of Mr. Piggott’s address—the 
medical ceconomy of parishes. The 
observations in No. II. are stated to 
have prepared the way for the last 
parliamentary inquiry on the subject. 
The Report of the Warwick Com- 
mittee, No. III. followed, and led to 
the plan of a district dispensary pro- 
posed by Mr. Henry Lilly Smith, 
surgeon, of Southam, whose unwea- 
ried attention to this subject merits 
high commendation. 

A society for promoting the esta- 
blishment of self-supporting Medical 
Dispensaries was formed in Warwick- 
shire in 1830; and sixteen others have 
since been established in that and 
neighbouring counties; viz.atSoutham, 
Coventry, Birmingham, Walsall, Bur- 
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ton-on-Trent, Derby, Rugby, Lyming- 
ton, Wellesbourne, &c. &c. on a plan 
which is both simple and efficient. 
That at Coventry has been peculiarly 
successful. According to the report 
of 1834, a fund subscribed by its mem- 
bersin one year (amounting to not more 
than 400!. 12s.) procured them medical 
aid in 1668 cases of sickness, of which 
515 were visited at their own rooms, 
and 52 were midwifery cases. Exclu- 
sive of some small contributions by 
wealthy individuals, these Dispensa- 
ries derive their means of support from 
the poor families for whose use they 
are established. Each subscriber can 
entitle him or herself to the benefits of 
medical advice and assistance when 
needed, by a penny subscription paid 
weekly, or fourpence per month. The 
patronage of influential persons in a 
neighbourhood is, of course, desirable ; 
that of the parochial authorities, to a 
certain extent only, admissible; and, 
were there not other equally weighty 
considerations, the smallness of the 
fund must necessarily exclude the ha- 
bitually vicious and intemperate from 
a participation of the benefits of these 
institutions; but to the moral and 
virtuous poor the advantages which 
they hold out are incalculable. Many 
of these have been preserved in life by 
their timely aid; and not a few of 
those who have received assistance 
from them, have been thus protected 
from the necessity of going into the 
workhouse under the pressure of tem- 
porary sickness, at the certain cost of 
subjecting themselves during the re- 
mainder of their lives to the badge of 
pauperism ; which, we rejoice to say, 
is still regarded, and long may it con- 
tinue to be so, with detestation by 
many poor families. 

Several other pamphlets on this sub- 
ject have made their appearance in the 
Midland and Western Counties ; from 
which we learn that the Dispensaries 
may be made as useful in thinly peopled 
as they are in populous districts; and 
that, with their assistance, the cholera 
has been successfully encountered in 
some of those districts. 





A Register of Ships employed in the 
service of the Hon. the United East India 
Company, from the year 1760 to the con- 
clusion of the Commercial Charter ; with 


an Appendix. -By the late Charles Hardy ; 
revised with considerable additions, by 
his son Horatio Charles Hardy. 4th edi- 
tion, 12m0.—This little volume, of nearly 
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1000 pages, is an historical record of 
some importance, with which persons en- 
gaged in Indian commerce ought by all 
means to be acquainted. In the Appen- 
dix and Supplement, will be found seve- 
ral original historical documents, and 
particularly a brief chronological state- 
ment of the distinguished naval services 
and exploits performed by the East India 
Company’s commercial marine. 

This paper commences by stating ‘that, 
in the year ‘‘ 1601, the first fleet under 
Lancaster took possession of St. Helena; 
entered into a treaty with the King of 
Acheen ; settled a factory at Bantam, 
and captured a valuable carrack of 900 
tons burthen.’’ Proceeding in this com- 
pendious manner, it narrates briefly the 
several naval triumphs achieved, and 
public services rendered by the East India 
Company’s Marine, during the 17th and 
18th centuries, and down to the year 
1822. Although the legislative enact- 
ment which threw open the India trade, 
has necessarily brought this account to a 
elose, no time will obliterate the many 
brilliant exploits it records ; which either 
have been, or will be, embodied in the 
naval and colonial history of Great Britain. 





Ernesto. By William Smith, Esq. (Li- 
brary of Romance, vol. xv_)—The events 
in this philosophical romance, are in the 


’ highest degree improbable; nor can we 


praise either the agreeableness of the nar- 
rative, the skilfulness with which the 
eharacters are drawn, or the tendency of 
the story. The moral wanted neither 
contrasts so violent, nor colours so ex- 
aggerated. 





The Enthusiast ; altered from the Ger- 
man of C. Splindler. (Library of Ro- 
mance, vol. xix.)—A wild German tale of 
things improbable, incredible, impossible. 
What such romances as these are to effect, 
whether to enrich the imagination, to im- 
prove the taste, to purify the morals, or 
to delight the fancy, we cannot tell. 
Alas! our English mind is much perverted, 
if it leaves its old plain substantial food, 
to feed on capsicums, cayenne-pepper, 
and devil’d biscuits, prepared by Messrs. 
Splindler and Company. 





The Land of Vision, or Glimpses of the 
Past, Present, and Future.—We like 
neither the design nor the execution of 
this work. We do not think it conducive 
to the promotion either of learning or 


piety. 


Cortes; or the Fall of Mexico. By 
Dr. Bird. 3 vols.—The historical part of 
this Novel is the most interesting, being 





taken from the spirited narrative of Ber- 
nal Diaz. We cannot say much in praise 
of the fictitious characters which are in- 
troduced to embellish it. The sacrificial 
fight of Gusman is better given in Sou- 
they’s Madoc. Dr. Bird has made a pro- 
digious mistake in affirming, that the 
Arbol de las Manitas* is only found in 
the royal garden of Mexico; it abounds 
in other parts of South America. He 
also observes, that according to the 
Vulgate, ‘the good tidings of great joy’ 
offered peace only to men of good-will, 
pax hominidbus bone voluntatis, which de- 
stroys the sublimity of the conception, 
by narrowing down the benevolence of the 
Deity, and deprives of the blessing of 
peace that majority of men, who, not being 
men of good-will, have the greatest need 
of it. The Doctor, however, might have 
saved himself all his scholarship, had he 
considered that it ought to be translated, 
‘ The peace of good-will to all men.’ 





The Lindwoods. By Miss Sedgwick. 
3 vols.—Miss Sedgwick is an American : 
and the scene of the novel is laid in her 
own country. It is written with clever- 
ness, though the historical part, in which 
Generals Washington and Clinton are 
mingled with the imaginative characters, 
is rather gueer and injudicious. That the 
young lady is not wanting in a proper 
spirit of patriotism and independence, 
may be judged by the following quotation: 
we do not believe a novelist this side the 
water would have made a lover pop the 
question in the following words: ‘TI 
thought, if I were a Pagan, I should em- 
body my divinity in just such a form, and 
fall down and worship it. That might 
have been what the world calls falling in 
love; but it was far from the all-control- 
ling sentiment I now profess to you. Our 
acquaintance has been short (I date fur- 
ther back than a week) ; but in this short 
period, I have seen your mind casting off 
the shackles of early prejudice, resisting 
the authority of opinion, self-rectified, 
and forming its independent judgments 
on those great interests in which the 
honour and prosperity of your country are 
involved. (Why does not the man come 
to the point?) Ihave gloried in seeing 
you willing to sacrifice the pride, the ex- 
clusive vanity, and all the little idol 
vanities of accidental distinctions, to the 
popular and generous side. (Here the 
young lady grows very fidgety.) Nay, 
hear me out, Isabella, I will not leave 





* The Doctor says, the ‘ Dahlia’ is 
called the ‘flower of the dead,’ ‘ that 
ghosts come to snuff at.’, Upon what sup- 
posed propriety or accident is this ? 
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you, till you admit that I have deliberate- 
ly elected the sovereign of my affections,’’ 
&c. He then goes on about shackles, 
freedom, constitution, independence of 
control, and most progressive Nature. 
We should have taken it for his maiden 
speech, instead of his speech to a maiden. 
We have often heard of Love going in 
disguise, but never before in the shape of 
Benjamin Franklin, or Doctor Channing, 
or Timothy Dwight. 





Plantagenet. 3 vols.—There is a good 
deal of talent in the world running waste ; 
and there are a number of clever men 
whose abilities do no good either to them- 
selves or others. We must rank the au- 
thor of Plantaganet among these ; and we 
cannot recommend a novel which is 
founded on the deep and wicked deception 
of one brother, on their mutual unrelent- 
ing hatred, and which ends by their both 





falling by each other’s hands. Proh 
pudor! 
Letters from Brussels. By Mrs. A. 


Thorold.—This is not quite fair: not 
less than one hundred pages of this volume 
are taken up describing ‘The language 
of flowers ;’ which has as much to do 
with Brussels as with Bagdad, or not 
so much. The remainder is an indiffe- 
rent guide-book. 





The Earth. By Robert Mudie.—We 
have no terms of praise too forcible to 
use in delivering our sentiments on this 
little unpresuming work. It is the work 
at once of a man of science.and of litera- 
ture. Philosophical in the arrangement 
and the distribution of its subject, accu- 
rate and elegant in the details, it may 
justly rank with the best productions 
which have been given to the world on 
similar subjects in our days. Mr. Mudie 
has the art of compressing a vast deal of 
information in a small compass, without 
any loss of perspicuity ; and of detailing 
abstruse calculations with ease and grace 
of language ; in fact, he is a very supe- 
rior writer, and his book is one that will 
be permanent. xrijwa és ats, 





Ecclesiastes Anglicanus ; a treatise on 
Preaching. By the Rev. W. Gresley.— 
Mr. Gresley has taken infinite pains, and 
with success, to discuss every topic which 
is connected with the subject of preach- 
ing; to lay down the soundest rules, 
and to afford the best assistance to the 
young divine entering on the awful and 
important task of his ministry. The work 
is very judicious, ample, and instructive. 
We think Mr. Gresley’s taste good, his 
Opinions correct, his knowledge well- 
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applied, and his piety and zeal bearing 
witness of themselves. We have no doubt 
of his work meeting with due success. 





The Lords and the People. By W. H. 
C. Grey.—This is one of the sound con- 
stitutional works which have been called 
out by the dangerous doctrines, the fac- 
tious principles, and the republican sys- 
tem of legislation now, unfortunately, 
superseding that cautious wisdom which 
acted in union with the principles of our 
Constitution, and which reverenced the 
laws, and loved and protected the es- 
tablished religion of the Land. The au- 
thor has maintained his positions alike 
with force of argument and weight of 
authority : he reasons logically and cor- 
rectly. We believe that his opinions are 
in complete unison with the spirit of our 
Constitution, and that he has taken a cor- 
rect view of the dangers which threaten it, 
and the anomalies introduced into it. 
It is one of the most carefully-written and 
valuable volumes we have perused on the 
subject. 





The Constitution of Society, as designed 
by God. 8vo.—One of those foolish, mis- 
chievous works which are planned at Mr. 
Effingham Wilson’s pea-soup and porter 
dinners, and executed by that unrivalled 
brotherhood and sisterhood of Grub-street 
garreteers, whom he is pleased to keep in 
his pay. With an unblushing and dis- 
gusting impudence, it is dedicated to the 
King ; and at p. 536, the following pas- 
sage occurs (the only part of the dull and 
impudent contents we shall quote), and 
put in juxtaposition with the dedication: 

‘¢ Tf it were possible for the writer of 
these pages to know, that as soon as he 
had finished his paragraph he would have 
to pass into eternity, and that his ever- 
lasting doom would instantly be deter- 
mined; he solemnly affirms, and calls 
men and angels to witness this declara- 
tion, that of the following classes of per- 
sons, he is unable to comprehend how 
there can be, amongst them, a single truly 
wise and virtuous man; namely, the 
members of the— 

1. Guelph family, 

2. House of Lords, 

3. House of Commons, and 

4. The Judges. 
It is surely difficult to speak in terms 
sufficiently condemnatory of the conduct 
of every one of them. * * * We 
have never yet been able to trace why the 
King, Lords, and Commons, should rule 
this country, nor why they should rule 
the Chinese.’’ We consider this insane 
fool more fit for the whip and the pillory, 
than for the pen. 
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First Impressions. the Rev. J. 
Davies, B.D. Rector St. Pancras, 
Chichester.—Mr. Davies’s observations 
on the state of religious feeling in France, 
are worthy of attention. It is, we think, 
a very painful picture, and is deeply con- 
nected with the views that may be opened 
of its political prospects, nor less does it 
throw light on the unsettled, convulsed, 
and revolutionary struggle that it is car- 
rying on at the present time. May it 
please a merciful and gracious Providence, 
to shed such light into our hearts, that 
we may read in their history a lesson 
salutary to ourselves; lest falling like 
them in spiritual darkness, we gather the 
bitter fruits of our carnal pride, our un- 
governable desires, our restless vanities, 
and our ungodly presumption. The con- 
stitution of that country rests on no basis 
that can support it; allis rottenness, and 
weakness, and crime.—What is to be its 
fate ? who will recall its forgotten duties ? 
who will reanimate its torpid virtues? 
who will purify its loathsome habitations ? 
who will restore its desecrated altars? 
who will be appointed the earthly avenger 
of the insulted Deity ? 





Godwin’s Lives of the Necromancers. 
1834.—As a history of Necromancy, in 
its various branches, and under its different 
shapes, we consider this work defective. 
Mr. Godwin has endeavoured to condense 
too much in a small compass, and has ren- 
dered his accounts superficial and jejune. 
This particularly applies to his narrative 
in late times of witchcraft and sorcery, 
which, stripped of their curious details, 
lose the main part of their interest. Se- 
condly, he has drawn no distinct line be- 
tween vulgar fables and absurd traditions, 
and the real power which superior skill 
and knowledge exercised over credulous 
and ignorant minds. And, thirdly, he has 
not attempted to trace, with a philosophi- 
cal analysis, the boundaries between real 
and pretended knowledge; to mark how 
far pretension was based on real science ; 
at what point it left it; how far the antici- 
pated glories of truth were seen amid the 
mists of error; what was effected by ex- 
ternal agency, and what by the mind it- 
self—by nervous influence—by idiopathic 
constitution—by excited sensibility—by 
diseased action. This would be unfolding 
a curious and important page in the his- 
tory of the human mind, and the discovery 
of truth would be conducted by the detec- 
tion oferror. Toseparate the partial and 
incomplete truth, from the imposture and 
ignorance around it, is the main point of 
interest and importance. 





Thaumaturgia; or Elucidations of the 
Marvellous. By an Oxontan. 1835.— 
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This is a tolerably good compendium of 
the different arts which, at various periods, 
have been exercised on the weak and cre- 
dulous by the cunning and the ambitious 
impostor, from the ancient oracles to 
the delusions of Joanna Southcote and 
Animal Magnetism. Perhaps the account 
of Messmer is the most interesting. 





Stories of Strange Lands. By Mrs. 
R. Lee. 1835.—The tales are written 
with very good taste, liveliness, and ease. 
They have been printed before in different 
periodical publications, and have been 
favourably received by the public. The 
notes are many of them of great interest, 
and record several curious circumstances 
connected with the national history of the 
countries to which they refer. 





Testimonies of Dissenters and Wesleyans 
in favour of the Church of England ; with 
some remarks. By the Rev. Robert Mechi, 
Rector of Brixton Deverill, Wilts. 12mo, 
pp. 31.—It is rather surprising that such 
a spicilegium as this has never been at- 
tempted before. Few persons, however, 
could have been better qualified than the 
author, who was formerly a dissenting 
Minister, and of course is likely to be 
well acquainted with their writings. In 
making this compilation, he has advanced 
an argument of the greatest cogency. 
We might extract many striking passages, 
but our wish is rather to procure exten- 
sive circulation for the pamphlet itself. 
In fact, it ought to sell by thousands. If 
it could be compressed into a still cheaper 
form, for popular distribution, this would 
be most desirable. It shouldin that form 
be left at every cottage. Candid Dissen- 
ters, we hope, will weigh its contents 
well. How few, probably, are aware, 
that the celebrated Baxter has said, ‘‘ I 
do hold that the book of Common Prayer, 
and (Ordination) of Bishops, Priests, and 
Deacons, containeth in it nothing so dis- 
agreeable to the Word of God as maketh 
it unlawful to live in the peaceable com- 
munion of the Church that useth it.’’ It 
ought to be well known, that the late 
Rev. George Burder says, that he ‘‘ found 
abundantly more of the power of God 
with the Evangelical clergy, than with the 
Dissenters.’’ It should go forth (as Dr. 
Pye Smith has with the most praiseworthy 
generosity admitted), that ‘‘ the increase 
of vital piety in the established Church, 
within the last thirty or forty years,’’ has 
been greater in proportion than among 
the Dissenters. And the fact should be 
brought home to the breast of every Dis- 
senter, that ‘‘ most of the considerable 
ejected ministers (in 1662) met and agreed 
to hold occasional communion with the 
re-established Church.’? In short, the 
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publication of this tract is likely to pro- 
duce an ebb in the public mind, if it be 
widely distributed. 





Byrne’s Practical Treatise on Spheri- 
cal Trigonometry.—The object of this 
pamphlet is to render the study of sphe- 
rical Trigonometry easier to the general 
reader, and by ingenious diagrams to aid 
the memory in acquiring and retaining 


.the dry mathematical formule with which 


the path of analytics is overwhelmed. 
Whether the mode here adopted as a me- 
moria technica, be better adapted than 
others for the use of the nautical and 
unscientific students we will not presume 
to decide; but in our own case, the circu- 
lar parts of Napier appear so simple, 
concise, and striking, that, should his 
formule be ever equalled, they can never 
be surpassed. The system before us is 
founded on the knowledge of Napier’s 
rules, and embraces his system, without 
acknowledgment, but has the demerit of 
expressing, in a confused Greek Tree, 
what he has so exquisitely reduced to two 
lines and two simple rules. Of course, 
as the work is intended for the instruc- 
tion of those who aim only at a practical 
knowledge of the subject, all the formule 
are taken for granted, all proof is neces- 
sarily excluded, and the application of 
the expressions deduced by exact science 
the sole intention of the author. We 
were somewhat startled at the Introduc- 
tion, which states, ‘‘ that by the word 
sphere is generally understood any circu- 
lar body,’’ a definition as applicable to a 
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penny as a globe; but should imagine it 
to be the error of the printer, rather 
than the vague language of one who sup- 


-poses ‘‘ the great difficulties encountered 


by the student in this branch of mathe- 
matics to be effectually obviated.’’ 





Sharpe’s Diamond Dictionary of the 
English Language. This is the prettiest 
little Dictionary ever printed, being com- 
prised in a volume of the smallest size, 
yet the type not indistinctly small, being 
only one column in a page. To make it 
more attractive, it is embellished with 
forty-five decorations from the works of 
Shakspeare, consisting of initial letters 
and vignettes, beautifully engraved in 
wood by Mr. John Thompson, from very 
elegant designs by Mr. William Harvey. 
Mr. Sharpe has judiciously rejected ob- 
vious compound and derivative words : he 
has, however, given cab and cabriolet, but 
omitted omnibus. And in his notice of 
the letter I, he perpetuates the vulgar 
error that the abbreviation I. H. S. is for 
Jesus hominum Salvator. To this is 
sometimes added that I. H. C. is Jesus 
hominum Conservator ; so we will now 
inform the writers of spelling-books et id 
genus omne (if they will but listen to us, 
instead of merely copying from one an- 
other), that IHS is a Greek and not a 
Latin abbreviation, and that it signifies 
only the name IHZOYY, Jesus, as XPS 
does the name XPIZTOL, Christus; 
and that when IHC occurs, that C is still 
the Greek 2 in the form generally found 
on the coins of the Lower Empire. 





FINE ARTS. 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Nov. 2. Ata general assembly of the 
members of the Royal Academy, S. A. 
Hart, Esq. and D. M‘Clise, Esq. were 
elected Associates, in the room of Clark- 
son Stanfield, Esq. R. A. and William 
Allan, Esq. R.A. of Edinburgh, who 
have been recently appointed to the Coun- 
cil, Mr. Cousins was also elected an 
Associate Engraver. The productions of 
students in Architecture, Painting, and 
Sculpture, who intend to compete for the 
gold and silver medals, were received on 
the same day. In Painting, “ The Con- 
tention of Apollo and Idas for Mar- 
pessa,” as described in Lempriere’s Clas- 
sical Dictionary, has been selected by the 
Council for the compositions in oil, to 
the best of which the gold medal will be 
adjudged, accompanied with the discourses 
of Presidents Reynoldsand West. Simi- 
lar prizes will also be given, in Sculpture, 
for the best composition in plaster, the 


and perspective view. 


subject of which is taken from the Aineid, 
“¢ Mezentius tying the Dead to the Liv- 
ing;” and in Architecture for the best 
design for a “ Royal Palace,” the series 
to“consist of a plan, elevation, section, 
The Sampson 
and Dalilah of Rubens has been chosen 
by the Council for the study of the stu- 
dents in the school of Painting, and for 
the best copy the silver medal and the dis- 
courses of Professors Barry, Opie, and 
Fuseli, will be awarded. In Archi- 
tecture there are but two competitors on 
the list; in Painting but two, and in 
Sculpture only one: a sign either of want 
of emulation, or of confidence in this 
institution. 


THE LATE MR. MATHEWS’S GALLERY OF 
PICTURES, 


The late Mr. Mathews’s Theatrical 
Gallery now decorates and enlivens the 
walls of the Garrick Club Rooms, and may 
now be called the Garrick Gallery. 
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We first saw these pictures two years 
ago, when exhibiting at the Queen’s Ba. 
zaar in Oxford-street, and fancied our- 
selves in the primest and most exhilarat- 
ing company of both quick and dead that 
had ever been assembled in one and the 
same room. Whatever our feelings then 
were, they have now been greatly en- 
hanced by Mr. Stanfield’s new and very 
judicious arrangement of the same upon 
the Garrick walls, giving each by-gone 
actor scope to please his ghostship, and 
play on our imaginations. 


“Look here, upon this picture, and on 
this,” 


As proof of the intrinsic value of the 
paintings themselves, we have but to men- 
tion the names of Hogarth, Zoffany, 
Gainsborough, Cipriani, Harlowe, Jack. 
son, Shee, Westall, Clint, and others; the 
latter named gentleman’s pictures, by the 
exquisite likenesses they convey, and con- 
ceit of character which they so well main- 
tain, present a gallery in themselves: 

First, we will notice the well-known 
scene from ‘ Charles the Second;” C. 
Kemble as “the Merry Monarch,” and 
Fawcett as Captain Copp. 


Copp. “ How came you by this watch ?” 


If we never see that master-piece of 
acting on the stage again (and “ Fate cries 
out” against it) in this picture stands a 
rival to the stage itself, for we know the 
actors’ voices, and can fix them to their 
very shadows with the most minute effect. 

Seamilp. comes “ Lock and Key,” in 
which Munden, that rosy faced old sugar- 
plumb as Brummagem, in the zenith of 
ecstatic delight, sits chuckling out ‘Well, 
well,” to the good story of the famous Ed- 
ward Knight as Ralph. 

Third, is a scene from Kenney’s farce 
of “ Love, Law, and Physic,” with the 
square face of Liston as the “timber 
merchant,” and the equally like portraits 
of our three departed favourites, Ma- 
thews, Blanchard, and Emery, in the 
characters of Flexible, Dr. Camphor, and 
Andrew. These pictures do honour to 
the name of Clint. 

We could in like manner catalogue the 
whole gallery, if time and space allowed, 
and the subject were equally interesting to 
all our readers. Who cannot but admire 
Hogarth’s Mrs. Clive and Hogarth’s 
Garrick, Harlowe’s Mrs. Siddons, Jack- 
son’s Macready, and a host of other won- 
der-workings of the art! Again, who 


would ever lose the physiognomy of Mun- 

den? who would forget the versatility in 

character of dear Charles Mathews him- 

self? Not one, we imagine; go then, 

swect friends, and make a close acquaint- 
9 
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ance with the gesture, manner, and almost 


- speech of England's histrionic favourites, 


from David Garrick down to William 
C. Macready, who now adorns our stage. 


CROSBY HALL. 


We observe with much pleasure that 
the works at Crosby Hall have been re- 
sumed. Three of the windows, on the 
western side of ‘the Banqueting Room, 
have been lately enriched with the Armo- 
rial Bearings of the Committee, including 
those of the Lord Mayor, the Marquis of 
Northampton, the Hon. and Rev. H. C. 
Cust, the Hon. George Vernon, the Rev. 
Dr. Russell, Messrs. Capper, Cotton, 
Jones, Nichols, Saunders, Turner, and 
Wigram, and other gentlemen whose 
names appear among the subscribers to 
the restoration. The Oriel Window, the 
splendid gift cof Mr. Willement, we have 
already described *; and he is now pro- 
ceeding with the windows on the eastern 
side of the Hall, which will commemorate 
the chief proprietors and occupiers from 
its erection to the present time, namely, 
Sir John Crosby, Sir Bartholomew Reed, 
Sir John Rest, Sir Thomas More, and 
his daughter Margaret Roper, Lord 
Darcy, the Duc de Sully, Sir John Spen- 
cer, and his daughter Lady Compton, the 
Earl of Northampton, the Countess of 
Pembroke, Sir James Langham, and the 
present owner W. P. W. Freeman. A 
few blank spaces still remain unappro- 
priated. 





Bartiett’s Views of Switzerland, Parts 
IX.—XVI. Among the mountains and 
vales, the glaciers and torrents, the lakes 
and rivers of the most picturesque coun- 
try of Europe, the artist finds a constant 
varicty of the most magnificent subjects 
of pictorial composition. The engravings 
continue to be executed with great skill 
and beauty. 





The Napoleon Gallery, Parts II.—V. 
12mo.—In this interesting collection the 
superior skill of the artists of France in 
historical composition, and particularly in 
battle pieces, is shown to decided advan- 
tage. The outline etchings are very clear 
and good. In Part V.is a folding plate 
of the Column in the Place Vendome 
with the bas-reliefs perfectly distinct, 
though less than twelve inches high. 
The imperfect attempts at translation in 
the English titles, are somewhat ridicu- 
lous: as, Allocution—for Allocution ; 
and, Adieux d’un Brave—A Brave bid- 
ding a last Adieu! 





* See Gent. Mag. Dec. 1834, p. 628. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, 


New Works announced for Publication. 


Dr. Diepin’s “ Reminiscences of a 
Literary Life,” may be shortly expected 
to appear. It will be embellisbed with 
portraits of F. Douce, Esq. Roger Wil- 
braham, Esq.and a new portrait of the 
Author, drawn by G. Richmond, Esq. 
together with numerous facsimiles. 

A Biographical Memoir of our late 
national bard Charles Dibdin, Esq. is. 
drawn up from his original Manuscripts 

The Literary Remains of S. Taylor 
Coleridge, Vol. 1, and 2, edited by H. 
NELSON CoLERIDGR. 

Mature Reflections and Devotions of 
the late Rev. Rowland Hill, in his old 
age, by the Rev. Epwin Srpvey, author 
of the Lives of Rowland Hill and Walker 
of Truro. 

The Prophetical Character and Inspi- 
ration of the Apocalypse considered. By 
G. Pearson, B.D 

Patey’s Evidences of Christianity 
epitomized. 

Mr. Tueovorrt Hook’s Nove’, “ Gil- 
bert Gurney.” 

G. Horrincer’s Life of the late Em- 
peror, Joseph II. of Austria, German 
History ; and Meszrs’s History of 
Greece, translated from the German. 

The History of the United States of 
North America. By Mr. GRAHAME. 

History of the Roman Catholic Church 
in Scotland. By Joun P. Lawson, 
M.A., author of the Life of Archbishop 
Laud. 

The Lifeand Times of the Rev. Alex. 
Henderson, giving a eomplete History of 
the Second Reformation of the Church of 
Scotland during the reign of Charles the 
First. By the Rrv. Joun Arron. 

An Address to the People of Great 
Britain, explanatory of our Commercial 
Relations with the Empire of China. By 
a British Merchant resident in China. 

An Epitome of Vols. I. and II. of 
Niebuhr’s History of Rome. By Tra- 
vers Twiss, B.C... 

Herren onthe Influence of the Refor- 
mation on the Politics of Europe; the 
Rise and Progress of the British Conti- 
nental Interests; and the Influence of Po- 
litical Theories. Also, on the Influence 
of the Crusades. 

Wachsmuth; a Translation of the 
Historical Antiquities of Greece. 

The Narrative of Captain Back’s 
Overland Expedition to the North Pole. 

An Introduction to Writing Hebrew ; 
containing a series of progressive Exer- 
cises for Translation into Hebrew, adapt- 
ed to Stuart’s and Lee’s Hebrew Gram- 
mars. 

Gent. Mac, Vou. IV. 


Mr. Keicntiry'’s History of Rome. 

A Chan paign with the Guerillas during 
the present War in Spain. By Mr. Hen- 
NINGSEN, an English Officer who served 
under Zumalacaraguy. 

Biblical Antiquities; translated from 
the German of John Jahn, D.D. Pro- 
fessor of the Oriental Languages, etc. at 
Vienna. 

Despatches and Correspondence of the 
Marquess Wellesley, in India, Spain, and 
Ireland, with the Letters of Pitt, Can- 
ning, Grattan, &e. 

The Political Antiquities of Greece, 
from the German of Carl Frederick Her- 
mann, of Heidelberg. 

The Landscape Gardener. By the 
Rev. Prebendary Dennis. 

The Florist Cultivator. By Tuomas 
Wittat, Esq. 

The Fourth Part of Dr. Linpiry’s 
Genera and Species of Orchidious Plants. 





Royat Socrery or LIverRature. 


Nov. 12. The Royal Society of Litera- 
ture this day resumed its sittings. Among 
the numerous presents laid upon the ta- 
ble, was an inscribed Babylonian tablet, 
and several engraved inscriptions, in the 
cuneiform character, the donation of the 
Hon, East India Company. With re- 
ference to the presentation of these in- 
scriptions, Mr. Cullimore read a portion 
of a memoir, by himself, on the engraved 
Babylonian, Assyrian, and Medo- Persian 
cylindrical gems, in the British Museum 
and private collections. Mr. Cullimore 
stated his object to be, to direct the atten- 
tion of the Hon. Company, (who, by 
their publications, not less than thirty years 
ago, laid the foundation of the study of the 
arrow-headed or cuneatic inscriptions of 
ancient Babylon,) of the members of the 
Society, and of scholars in general, to the 
fact, that this is no barren field of inves- 
tigation, as heretofore too generally con- 
cluded, from the absence of the monu- 
mental remains of successive ages, ana- 
logous to those which have been the means 
of throwing so considerable a light upon 
the historical problems relative to ancient 
Egypt. On the contrary, it possesses its 
peculiar cycle of art, coeval in duration 
with that of the Nilotic regions, extend- 
ing down to the age of the Ptolemies; 
which, if not developed in the colossal 
proportions of the temples of Thebes and 
Heliopolis, may yet be found no less 
effective for evolving contemporary illus- 
trations of the progress of religion, civiliz- 
ation, superstition, and literature, among 
the successive dominant nations of ancient 
Asia, and for testing the authority of his- 

4M 
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torians. This novel view of the subject 
the writer founded on an examination of 
more than a hundred of these remarkable 
gems, discovered among the ruins on the 
banks of the Euphrates and Tigris, and 
now first made available to the student 
by a series of cylindrical and duplicate 
flat casts, recently issued by Mr. Double- 
day, of Little Russell street. Mr. Culli- 
more’s remarks were followed by a de- 
scription and general classification of the 
series of casts, sketches of which accom- 
panied the Memoir. The classification 
was, first, into cylinders having inscrip- 
tions, and those in which this distinction 
is wanting; secondly, into those which 
areinscribed respectively with Babylonian, 
Assyrian, or Medo-Persian characters ; 
thirdly, into those having similar or ana- 
logous designs, which are, in each case, 
with few exceptions, proved by the inscrip- 
tions to be of the same nation; so that 
those which are uninscribed may, from 
their analogy in style and design to the 
former, be equally referred to their proper 
origin. 
GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Nov. 18. The society resumed its meet- 
ings.. The first communication which was 
read, was by Dr. Pingel of Copenhagen, 
of the changes which have been noticed in 
the relative level of land and sea on the 
west coast of Greenland, between 60°. and 
65° N. lat. By these observations it 
—_ that there are, at several points 
along this extensive range of coast, the 
remains of ancient buildings, which are 
now more or less covered by the tide. 
The earliest recorded observation was 
made by Arctander between 1777 and 
and 1779, on a small island in the Firth, 
called Igalliko. On this island, then 
almost entirely submerged at spring tides, 
were the walls of a house; and when Dr. 
Pingel visited the place half a century 
after, only the ruins rose above the water. 
—Professor Sedgwick afterwards read 
extracts from letters addressed by Mr. 
Darwin to Professor Henslow, containing 
an account of his discovery of the remains 
of the Megatherium over a district of 600 
miles in extent to the southward of 
Buenos Ayres; and a highly-important 
description of the geological structure of 
the Pass of Uspallata, in the Andes, 
where he discovered alternations of vast 
tertiary and igneous formations, and the 
existence, in the former, of veins of true 
granite, and of gold and other metals. 


ASHMOLEAN SOCIETY. 


Nov. 6. 


The following query was 
proposed. 


‘“‘In what way can we most 


satisfactorily explain the mode in which 
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spiders carry their threads from one ob- 
ject to another, at considerable distances, 
through the air?” 

A Paper was read by Professor Rigaud 
on Halley’s Astronomie Cometice Sy- 
nopsis: giving an account of the progress 
of the author's discoveries relative to the 
verification of the orbits of comets, and 
especially that which bears his name. 

Dr. Daubeny described two springs in 
Ireland, evolving gas similar to those at 
Clifton. 

STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 

Nov. 16. This society commenced its 
monthly meetings for the season. The 
chairman Col. Sykes, read a paper, drawn 
up by himself, being an abstract of the 
proceedings of the Statistical Section of 
the British Association, at the meeting 
held in Dublin in August last. After 
this, a paper was read ‘ On the Division 
of Property,’ drawn up by William Day, 
Esq. 

ORIENTAL TRANSLATION FUND. 


Nov. 12. The first meeting for the 
season was held this evening at the House 
of the Royal Asiatic Society in Grafton 
Street. 

Several works were announced as hav- 
ing been completed at the expense of the 
Oriental Fund. Among others was the 
first volume of Haji Khalfa’s celebrated 
Bibliographical and Encyclopediacal Dic- 
tionary, translated into Latin by Professor 
Fligel, of Meissen, in Germany; accom- 
panied by the original text, founded on a 
collection of the rare manuscript copies 
in the libraries of Paris, Vienna, and 
Berlin. This work, when completed, 
will contain notices of upwards of 30,000 
Persian, Arabic, and Turkish works. 
By careful collation, Professor Fligel 
has been enabled to rectify many errors 
into which D’Herbelot was led, by the 
incorrectness of the manuscripts he used 
in the compilation of his ‘ Bibliotheque 
Orientale” A letter from Duncan 
Forbes, Esq. was read, stating that he 
hoped soon to have a fair portion of his 
translation of the History of Hyder Ali 
and his son Tipp ready for printing. 
Proof sheets of the second volume of Dr. 
Bialloblotzky’s translation of the ¢ Chro- 
nicles of Rabbi Joseph,’ were submitted. 
It is written in the biblical style, and 
gives a relation of the Ottoman power, 
and its wars with the French during the 
Middle Ages. The seventh part of Mr. 
Belfour’s translation of the ‘ Travels of 
Macarius’ was ordered to be put to press. 
Another part, we believe, will complete 
this interesting work. A letter from M. 
Julien, of Paris, the learned Professor of 
Chinese, announced that he had made 
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considerable progress in his translation of 
the ‘ Li-ki,’ a highly esteemed canonical 
book of the Chinese, supposed to be the 
composition of Confucius. It was also 
announced that Dr. Stenzler was ready to 
put to press his translation of the ‘ Ku- 
méra-Sambhava,’ a very ancient Sanscrit 
poem, attributed to Kalidasa. 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


Nov. 3. This new Society held its 
first meeting for the present session, in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. The President, 
Mr. Clarke, read a short introductory 
address, in which he noticed the discoun- 
tenance of their seniors in the profession, 
with the honourable exception of Sir 
John Soane, who, at the request of the 
Society, has presented them with his por- 
trait. variety of casts, drawings, and 
prints were exhibited, which bad been 
lately received as presents ; among which 
were several models and fragments trans- 
ferred from the United Service Museum. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 


The subject for the Norrisian Prize 
Essay for the present year, is “ The style 
and composition of the writings of the 
New Testament no way inconsistent with 
the belief that the authors of them were 
divinely inspired.” 


CHELTENHAM INSTITUTION. 


The following Lectures are announced 
for the present season of the Cheltenham 
Literary and Philosophical Institution: 
i. Three on the History of French Poe- 
try, by Mons. A. Mudry; 2. Four on the 
Elements of Chemistry, by Mr. EF. Wells, 
assisted by Mr. Comfield, Curator of the 
Institution; 3. Four on Comparative — 
siology, by Mr. Wright, Member of 
College of Surgeons; 4. Two on Physical 
Education, by Dr. Conolly, one of the 
Vice-Presidents of the Institution; 5, 
A course on Trigonometry, and its appli- 
cation to Astronomy, by Mr. T. H. 
Moodie; 6. Four on the history and in- 
stitutions of Chivalry, by Mr. H. Davies ; 
and 7. A Course on the Vegetable King- 
dom, by Mr. J. Adam. 


MUSEE DUPUYTREN. 


This Museum, named in memory of 
the late eminent anatomist, has just 
been opened, and is destined for the 
reception of objects of pathological ana- 
tomy. It is singularly anomalous that, 
although England, Holland, Italy, and 
several of the Universities of Germany, 
possess their respective museums of ana- 
tomy, Paris should hitherto have been 
without one. Her “ Grande Ecole de 
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Medicine” ranks high in the eyes of the 
scientific world ; the study of pathologi- 
cal anatomy has long been successfully 
pursued under Bonnet, Morgagni, Laen- 
nec, and others; aschool has even been esta- 
blished, bearing the name of “ Anatomo- 
SS but no museum has ever 

en formed for the purposes of study. 
During the lifetime of M. Dupuytren he 
made the branch of pathological anatomy 
a constant study, and at his death he 
bequeathed a sum of money to founda 
mms oy of the science. M. Orfila 
as made the present collection, and by 
his zeal the wishes of Dupuytren have 
been promptly carried into effect. The 
museum is situated in the Rue de l’Ecole 
de Medicine, opposite the Rue Haute- 
feuille, and consists of two spacious 
rooms, fitted up with glass cases for the 
specimens. One of these cases already 
contains a great number, and amongst the 
preparations are a collection of diseased 
bones, and others, which have been 
described in the ‘** Memoires de l’Acade- 
mie de Chirurgie.” 


AURORA BOREALIS. 


On the 17th and 18th Nov. a most 
splendid appearance of this interesting 
phenomenon was witnessed in different 
parts of the kingdom. Each evening it 
commenced about eight o’clock. Streams 
of light were exhibited in every part of 
the heavens; they were mostly pointed 
and of different lengths, assuming the 
appearance of brilliant spires or pyramids 
—some again were truncated med reached 
but half way, while others extended to the 
zenith, where they formed a sort of canopy 
of luminous matter. Sometimes those 
fiery streams appeared like rolling waves 
of liquid fire tinged with red, and passing 
in rapid succession over the whole face of 
the heavens. These fiery waves were 
again intermingled with the streamers 
from all points of the horizon. In the 
metropolis, the effect was so illusive that 
nearly sixty of the men and twelve of the 
large engines belonging to the Fire Es- 
tablishment, were kept in almost incessant 
motion from eleven till sixin the morning, 
pursuing a number of false alarms of fire, 
At three o’clock in the morning an alarm 
reached the head station of a dreadful fire 
at Hampstead, and the chief superintend- 
ent himself went out with one of the 
engines on this occasion. The southern 
side of the dome of St. Paul’s was bril. 
liantly illuminated by a reflected light, 
and a strong red glare of light was seen 
rising from the horizon, to a height of 
about 30 degrees. Several subsequent 
alarms were received, and from the re- 
turns sent in to the head station, it appears 
that some of the engines went to Hamp- 
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stead, and others to Kilburn, but all on 
idle errands. The night was throughout 
clear, and the stars shining, 

THE COMET. 

M. Arago, Professor of Astronomy at 
the Royal Observatory of Paris, has com- 
municated to the} Academy of Sciences 
new information relative to the physical 
constitution of the comet. In the part 
opposite to the tail, this astronomer per- 
ceived a luminous sector perfectly distinct. 
Next day the comet was examined, and the 
luminous segment seen on the previous 
day was not visible; a circumstance of 
importance, inasmuch as it decides a great 
question, viz. that of the rotation of 
comets upon themselves. 

FOREIGN LITERATURE. 

A discovery of great historical im- 
portance has been made at Oporto. The 
nine books of “ ‘The History of Phee- 
nicia,” by Philos de Byblos, have been 
found in the Convent Santa Maria de 
Meranhao. This work, of which one 
book only had been preserved in the 
«« Preparatio Evangelica” of Eusebius, is 
now complete. 

The annual sale of books in Germany 
amounts to 21,500,000 francs. Forty years 
ago there were but 300 booksellers: but 
in 1833 the number had increased to 1,094, 

An application has lately been mace to 
the French Government to authorise a 
professorship of English literature to be 
established in Paris. Funds for the 
establishment are offered to be furnished 
by the public-spirited individual who has 
made the proposal. 

France posseses 82 museums and 160 
schools of fine arts. The total number 
of her artists who sent works to the last 
annual exhibition was 2231: of these, 
1096 are painters, 150 sculptors and sta- 
tuaries, 113 engravers, 263 architects, and 
309 draughtsmen. Paris alone has 35 
schools of fine arts, 20 museums, and 
1385 artists; of which 773 are painters, 
106 sculptors, 102 engravers, 195 archi- 
tects, and 209 draughtsmen. 

A letter from Berlin states that Count 
Schilling Von Kanstadt, Russian Coun- 
sellor of state, who was then in thatcapital, 
had brought from Thibet no fewer than 
7,000 manuscripts, a thing which no former 
traveller has yet been able to effect. It 
was expected that some chests of these 
MSS. for the most part- duplicates of 
those which he had left at St. Peters- 
burgh, would be purchased for the Royal 
Library. 

UNIVERSAL SEA LANGUAGE. 

Sir John Ross has presented to the 
British Association a printed work, 
called the Universal Sea Language. It 
forms a complete system of communica- 


tion between the crews of ships of different 
nations, without any knowledge of each 
other's language. The inventor is a Capt. 
Rhode, of the Danish Navy, who pre- 
sented it to John Sir Ross in 1834. Sir 
John having submitted it in MS. to his 
Majesty, the King was pleased to express 
his approbation of it, and directed him to 
transmit it to the Admiralty. The Board 
having reported favourably of it, sub- 
scribed for the usual number of copies, 
and their example has been followed by 
the Hon. East India Company, the Com- 
mittee of Lioyd’s, Corporation of the 
Trinity- House, &c. 
TEA PLANT. 


It appears that some discoveries of the 
tea plant have been made on our eastern 
frontier among the Muncepoor bills, and 
that some specimens of the leaves have 
been sent down to the Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society, and are now in 
possession of Dr. Wallick. Major Grant 
has the merit of this new discovery. The 
plant was pointed out to him in the hills 
by Shans, who knew it well, having 
visited the tea garden cultivated by the 
Chinese. ‘This circumstance may here- 
after render us independent of China for 
a commodity become so necessary to the 
comfort of Europeans, and so very im- 
portant as an object of trade. 

NEW HYDROSTATIC ENGINE. 


The Rev. J. T. Porter, of Salisbury, 
has lately invented an ingenious machine 
which he calls an Hydrostatic Engine. 
The construction of the apparatus is sim- 
ple, consisting of four cylinders, two of 
which act as pumps, the other two as 
working cylinders, each of them having 
proper pistons. The double-acting power 
(of the model) is put in motion by only 
25 ounces of water, assisted by the lever. 
Some idea may be formed of the force 
of the pressure, when we say that with 
the stroke of one of the cylinders of the 
piston an ash bough an inch and a half in 
diameter, was broken with the greatest 
ease. ‘The Rev. Gentleman is very san- 
guine as to the ultimate success of his 
discovery, and affirms that a ship, laden 
with the usual freight, may take a trip to 
the East Indies and back, the engine re- 
quiring for its total supply not more than 
half a hogshead of spring water. 





The Corporation of Liverpool has this 
year awarded its first prize of 50/. for the 
best painting produced at the annual ex- 
hibition, to Mr. Hart, for his picture of 
Richard Coeur de Lion and Saladin: and 
its second and third to Messrs. Sidney, 
Cooper, and Creswick, for a Group of 
Cattle, and a Landscape in Wales. 
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Travels in Ethiopia, above the Cataract 
of the Nile; exhibiting the State of that 
Country, and its various Inhabitants, under 
the dominion of Mohammed Ali ; and illus- 
trating the Antiquities, Arts, and History 
of the ancient Kingdom of Meroe. By G. 
A. Hoskins, Esq. With a Map, and Ninety 
Illustrations, 4to, pp. 367. 

Although numerous travellers have fa- 
youred us with their descriptions of the 
monuments of Egypt, few Europeans 
have explored Ethiopia, above the Second 
Cataract on the Nile, including the king- 
dom of Meroe, which abounds with mo- 
numents rivalling those of Egypt in 
grandeur. And if, according to Heeren, 
Champollion, Rosellini, and our present 
Author, Ethiopia was the land whence 
the arts and learning of Egypt, and ulti- 
mately of Greece and Rome, derived 
their origin, the antiquities at Meroe 
possess on that account an interest supe- 
rior to these of Egypt itself. Only two 
Englishmen have preceded Mr. Hoskins 
in his investigations, Mr. Waddington 
and Lord Prudhoe. The former fa- 
voured the public on his return with the 
result of his travels ; and Sir John Bar- 
row has lately communicated to the Royal 
Geographical Society a description of the 
peninsula of Sennaar from the memo- 
randa of his Lordship. 

Mr. Hoskins had resided above a year 
in Upper Egypt, delineating its edifices 
and studying the sculptures and hierogly- 
phics, and was about to return to Europe, 
when the arrival of an Italian artist, Mon. 
L. Bandoni, determined him to visit 
Ethiopia, and he spent four monthsin this 
tour, the results of which form the inte- 
resting subjects of this volume. His 
drawings of antiquities in the Lower 
Valley of the Nile, he seems to have de- 
clined publishing, as he was anticipated 
by Signor Resellini’s magnificent work, 
and Mr. Wilkinson’s ‘* ‘Thebes and Ge- 
neral View of Egypt,” both already be- 
fore the public. That of Champollion 
will shortly follow. Mr. Hoskins also 
notices the collections formed by Mr. 
Burton, who lived twelve years in the 
country, Mr. Hay, Mr. Lane, Dr. Hogg, 
and others; all of whom will probably 
soon publish the account of their labours, 
To Ethiopia, therefore, Mr. Hoskins has 
confined himself. Nor has he limited 
his researches to its antiquitics alone, but 
has presented us with observations on the 
singular tribes by whom the country is in- 
habited, and who appear now in anew 
and peculiaraspect. Instead of a proudand 
independent race, they have recently been 
reduced to complete subjection under the 
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severe sway of that extraordinary con- 
queror Mohammed Ali, Pacha of Egypt. 


Our limits, however, compel us to con- 
fine our notice of his work to a few ex- 
tracts relative to the principal objects vi- 
sited by Mr. Hoskins. 

Pyramids of Meroe. There are re- 
mains and traces of eighty of these Pyra- 
mids: consisting of three groups; which 
for picturesque effect and elegance of 
architecture Mr. Hoskins prefers to the 
stupendous Pyramids of Geezah. They 
vary in size from twenty feet to sixty- 
three feet square; some with, others 
without a portico. There are thirty- 
three in one group; another group of 
thirteen; three other groups of two each; 
and another of six; and at 5,600 feet 
to the west of the chief group, are the 
remains of twenty-five more, almost 
buried. The porticoes on the eastern 
side of the Pyramids, consist generally 
of one room,varying from twelve to six 
feet in length, and from elevento six feet 
in width. 

The facades of the porticoes are ele- 
gant. Their height is eleven feet four 
inches. Opposite the entrance is the 
representation of a monolithic temple, 
with sculpture, much defaced. One of 
the porticoes is interestingly curious, being 
arched in a regular masonic style, with a 
key-stone. It consists of four or five 
stones alternately. Mr. Hoskins thinks 
it beyond dispute, that the arch origi- 
nated in Ethiopia. These Pyramids be- 
long to the remotest age. The sculpture 
is peculiar in style, but not good: the 
figures display a rotundity of form not 
observed in Sete sculpture. The 
Ethiopian style is antecedent to the Egyp- 
tian; it is the earliest, not the best. This 
Necropolis, or City of the Dead, is all 
that remains of Meroe, the exact site of 
the town being doubtful. 

Ruins of Wady, Owataib, or Meeaurat. 
In the interior of the desert are exten- 
sive remains of an edifice, containing 
temples, courts, corridors, &c. for religious, 
civil, domestic, or military purposes, in 
an inclosure or parallelogram, 760 by 660 
feet, circumference 2,854 feet. It was 
built by wretched architects, when art had 
declined in Ethiopia. The capitals in 
the Ptolemaic style of Egypt. The 
sculpture in high relief, but the style bad. 
Mr. Hoskins thinks this was an hospital 
to which invalids suffering from malaria 
were sent during the rainy season. ‘The 
age probably coeval with Ptolemy IL. 
The Pyramids of Meroe differ as widely 
from the ruins of Wady el Owataib as 
the best sculpture at Thebes under Ra- 
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meses II. from the corrupted style under 
the Ptolemies and rs. 

Gibel el Birkel. The height of this 
mountain is 350 feet. Its circumference 
5000 feet. It is not unlike the Acropolis 
of Athens. Some broken pottery on the 
eastern side, indicates the site of the town. 
On the western side are two groups of 

yramids: one of nine, the other of eight. 
Besides two temples, destroyed by the 
falling of part of the mountain, there are 
the remains of eight other edifices, prin- 
cipally temples. The Zemple of Tirhaga 
is 115 feet 6 inches long, 50 feet broad. 
The pylon destroyed, but it was 11] feet 
3 inches deep. Total width 62 feet 6 
inches. This pylon leads into a portico 
59 feet long and 50 feet 2 inches wide. 
The portico consists of 2 rooms of 7 
columns each, and 2 rows of the same 
number of square pillars. Four of the 
chambers of this temple are excavated 
out of the rock, but it is probably not 
antient. Tirhaka began to reign 700 
years A. C. He was the Pharaoh who 
assisted Hezekiah in his war against Sen- 
nacherib. The sculpture is not in the 
Ethiopian style, but rather Egyptian. 
This is the best preserved, most pictu- 
resque and curious, of all the temples of 
Gibel el Birkel. The views and plans of 
it given in this work are very interesting. 

The Great Temple is now an immense 
pile of ruins. One column alone re- 
mains entire, denoting its epoch, not 
only by its style, but by the name still 
legible on the slab of the capital; the 

renomen of Amunneith. Sufficient, 
owever, remains to show its extent 
and magnificenec; traces of columns, 
fragments of battle scenes, and sacred 
rocessions, display its architectural 
seer Total length 500 feet. There 
are remains and traces of seven other 
temples at Gibel el Birkel. The pyra- 
mids are on the western side of the 
mountain. They are 17 innumber. The 
largest is 88 feet square, and they vary to 
20 or 30 feet square. Their height varies 
from 35 to 60 feet, and they consist of 
from 30 to 60steps each, receding about 6 
inches. They may be ascended, but with 
difficulty. The — Ethiopian; one has 
an inscription in Ethiopian characters. 

In the pyramids of Meroe Mr. Hos- 
kins found an arch, with a segment of a 
circle; but here there are not only speci- 
mens of that, but also one of the pointed 
arch. It consists of six stones, slightly 
hollowed out to the shapeof thearch ; they 
are supported by lateral pressure. The 
stones are not joined with cement. The 
style of the painting is the Ethiopian, of 
a far more ancient date than the sculp- 
ture in the Temple of Tirhaka. r. 
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Hoskins thus makes not only the circu- 


lar, but the pointed arch to have its origin 


in Ethiopia; and that the Egyptians, 
when they invaded Ethiopia, there saw 
and became acquainted with that useful 
construction. The antiquity of these Py- 
ramids is very great. T hey are the 
tombs of a dynasty of kings whose names 
are unknown. 

Pyramids of Nouri. These were 35 
in number, of which 15 only are in any 
kind of preservation. Their size varies 
from 10 feet to 20. Eight are above 8U 
feet square, and four more above 70 feet ; 
their height is generally about the same 
as their diameter. These are the tombs 
of another dynasty, and of a city whose 
name may be among the many we meet 
with in the itineraries. From their ap- 
pearance Mr. Hoskins thinks these are 
the most antient ruins in the valley of the 
Nile, probably of a city destroyed by the 
great Sesostris; and Gibel el Birkel may 
have dated from its ruin the increase of 
her magnificence. 

Island of Argo. Two colossal statues 
of grey granite lie on the ground. The 
faces are Egyptian, but the sculpture is 
Ethiopian ; the length, with the pedestal, 
which is 2 feet 10 inches, is 23 feet. One 
statue has lost part of its arms; the other 
is broken in two pieces, but the features 
are less injured. That they were never 
finished is probably the reason they have 
no hieroglyphics. One foot is advanced 
before the other. The broken statue has 
a small statue on its left foot. The 
ornaments round the neck are curious, 
and quite Ethiopian. The wreath around 
the head-dress of one of them is that of a 
conqueror. Forty paces behind these co- 
lossals is a beautiful fragment of a small 
seated statue without a head, and half 
buried in the ruins; the name of Sabaco 
is engraved on it in hieroglyphics; and 
43 paces behind the latter is a group of 6 
male monkeys, mutilated, and almost 
buried. The temple may have been from 
250 to 300 feet long. T he name of the 
town is unknown. In the quarries of 
Toumbus there is another statue 12 feet 
long, much injured, but in a good style of 
sculpture, head destroyed. 

Ruin opposite Haffeer. This ruin has 
been for ages so much decayed as scarcely 
to present any other form than that ofa 
mere mass of brickwork; but it is proba- 
bly Ethiopian and very antient. It does 
not resemble (as Mons. Cailliaud ob- 
serves that it does) in any respect the ele- 
gant fortress shewn as the walls of 
Thebes. It is near the valley of Korma. 

Ruins of Solib. The first view of this 
celebrated temple is very imposing, stand- 
ing proudly at the extremity of the De- 
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sert, the only beacon of civilization in 
this sea of barrenness. It is of the purest 
Egyptian architecture. Its plan is beau- 
tiful, and the architecture of the chastest 
simplicity. On entering the temple from 
the second propylon, the view is most 
striking. Here the magnificence and ex- 
quisite architecture of this temple are 
well displayed. Five columns appear in 
the view of it given by Mr. Hoskins, 
detached from each other, proud monu- 
ments of the power and greatness of the 
Egyptian conqueror Amunoph III. who 
erected them, and whose name and titles 
are engraved in hieroglyphics on their 
shafts. They bear also the name of the 
great divinity Amun Ra, to whom the 
temple was dedicated. Many broken 
columns lie on the ground; the roof is 
gone, and only a piece of architrave re- 
mains, supported by one of the most 
beautiful and perfect of the columns. 
The architecture of the column is more 
light and elegant than almost any speci- 
men of the same kind in Egypt, without 
losing that character of grandeur and 
severity so much in unison with its situa- 
tion. 

In the last chamber are 12 columns, 
of which only one is perfect. Its capital 
represents branches of the palm tree. 
It has also a representation of a king pre- 
senting offerings to Honsoo, with the 
globe and short horns for a head dress. 
Near the bases of these columns there 
are represented a number of prisoners, 
with their heads and busts resting on tur- 
reted ovals, containing the names of the 
countries whence they came ; their hands 
are tied behind their backs, in the usual 
Egyptian manner. The whole length of 
the temple was 540 feet, and the number 
of columns more than 84. On a door, 
the king is represented with a staff in 
his hand, addressing Amun Ra, who has 
the usual sceptre of the gods. Above the 
latter is the king presenting offerings to a 
divinity, the hieroglyphical titles of which 
are not legible; but the wings of the god- 
dess of Truth arevisible. Divinities with 
the attributes of Horus, Thoth, Anubis, 
Osiris, and Amun Ra, are also to be dis- 
tinguished. After the Pyramids of Meroe 
this is decidedly the most magnificent 
ruin in Ethiopia; superior to the former 
in picturesque and architectural beauty, 
but less interesting to the antiquary, in 
Mr. Hoskins’s opinion, as being Egyp- 
tian and not Ethiopian. 

Temple of Amarah. Of this temple 
there is sufficient remaining to exhibit the 
style and epoch. The architecture is 
Ethiopian. Nota fragment of the capi- 
tals of the columns remains; but a consi- 
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derable portion, covered with sculpture, 
of each column is standing. They are of 
sandstone. There are on the columns 
representations of various divinities, par- 
ticularly several of Kneph, to whom pro- 
bably this temple was dedicated. 

Temple at Semneh. It consists of a nar- 
rowroom 28 feet by 10, with a plain fa- 
gade. Itsexterioris ornamentedwith square 
pillars, and one polygoral column. The 
pillars sustain architraves, which project 
one foot beyond the columns. The walls, 
inside and out, are covered with sculp- 
ture and hieroglyphics, but defaced. Over 
the entrance the king is on his knees mak- 
ing offerings to Kneph. The original 
sculpture has been removed to make 
room for a more modern work, and for a 
long tablet of hieroglyphics, the style of 
which is Roman. The name and titles 
of Thothmes III. Sun, Establisher of 
the World, is erected on the column and 
square pillars, and the same name in basso 
relievo is every where visible on the walls, 

The king, ‘Thothmes III. is offering to 
his ancestor Osirtesen, seated as a divi- 
nity in the boat of the Sun, with the 
crook and lash of Osiris in his hands, 
In the interior of the temple is a frag- 
ment of a statue of Osiris, wanting the 
head, the style Egypto-Roman. It 
is probable that this temple, originally 
dedicated to Kneph, was afterwards, in 
the more corrupt Roman age, appro- 
priated to the peculiar worship of Osiris. 

Temple at Semneh—east side of the river. 
The pillars and columns are ornamented 
with hieroglyphics, in which the name of 
Thothmes III. is distinguishable. The 
names of Amunoph III. and Thothmes 
II. also occur in this temple. The walls 
are decorated with sculpture in a good 
style, but defaced. 

On the granite rocks, a short distance 
south-east of the temple, are some hie- 
roglyphical inscriptions. | They contain 
the names of Thothmes III. and Amu- 
noph III. 

Although in the preceding extracts 
we have confined ourselves strictly to the 
chief antiquities of Ethiopia described b 
Mr. Hoskins, his readers will be muc 
pleased with his descriptions of the man- 
ners and customs of the people, who have 
not yet left off their peculiar habits, or 
adopted those of their stern conquerors. 

The last chapters of Mr. Hoskins’s 
work are devoted to dissertations on the 
general History of Meroe, and on its 
Commerce and Arts; which will wel 
repay an attentive perusal. 
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LA SAINTE CHAPELLE, PARIS. 

This beautiful architectural work, built 
in 1248 by Louis 1X. was singularly for- 
tunate in escaping from destruction at the 
period of the great Revolution. Though 
entirely stripped of all the shrine-work 
and jewels which it contained, it was saved 
from material damage by being converted 
into one of the principal record offices; 
and even the painted glass, which is of 
high antiquity and curiosity, was pre- 
served entire, or nearly so. The present 
government, who with the best taste and 
true patriotism are restoring at great ex- 
par all the Monuments of France, 

ave lately determined to restore this 
Chapel to its original splendour. 

It stands in the midst of the ancient 
Royal Palace, which has been long since 
appropriated, first to the Parliaments of 
France, and after the Revolution to the 
different Courts of Justice, and which is 
also to partake of the intended renovation. 

An architect named Lassaz has for 
eighteen months been constantly employed 
in taking the dimensions of every por- 
tion of the architecture and its enrich- 
ments; and in consequence obtained the 
gold medal of the Academy, and the ap- 
pointment to be one of the Commis- 
sioners for the restoration. He proposes 
to publish a volume on the subject, which 
will contain about fifteen plates of the 
largest size. 

MACEDONIAN COINS. 


A valuable collection of Macedonian 
and other antique medals has been brought 
to France by Gen. Allard, who has been 
long resident with Runjeet Sing, the so- 
vereign of Lahore. Most of them date 
as far back as the expedition of Alexan- 
der to India, and some are said to have 
been picked up on the assigned field of the 
battle which decided the fate of Porus. 
‘They have been purchased by the French 
government for 400,000fr. and are depo- 
sited in the King’s Library. 

OLD SARUM CATHEDRAL. 

After the paragraph in p. 540 was writ- 
ten, the examination of the foundations 
of this ancient building was continued. 
The outline of the transept has been 
traced, and its dimensions ascertained to 
be 176 feet in length, and about 70 in 
breadth. Another interment has also 
been discovered. ‘The body lay near the 
east end, a little above the feet of that 
previously found, and in the usual posi- 
tion, with the feet to the east. Asin 
the former case, there was no coffin. But 
a discovery, worthy of notice, is that of 
a vacant grave, hollowed in the founda- 
tion of what appears to have been the 
plinth, supporting the range of pillars 
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which separated the choir from its south- 
ernaisle. It is about twelve feet from the 
eastern extremity of the building, and 
consequently must have been under the 
first arch, on the right side of the high 
altar. It is six feet seven inches and a 
half long, two feet two inches and a half 
wide at the head, one foot ten inches at 
the foot, and ten inches in depth. The 
bottom is formed by the foundation it- 
self, and the sides and ends were lined 
with hewn stone, accurately set. The 
northern side and the two ends still re- 
main. It is two feet and a half under 
the surface of the ground. From its 
situation and form we need not hesitate 
to ascribe this receptacle to the original 
founder of our church, the venerable Bi- 
shop Osmund; whose monumental slab, 
preserved in the present Cathedral, ex- 
actly agrees with it, whilst those of Bi- 
shops Roger and Joceline (also removed 
in 1226 to the new fabric) donot. At 
the eastern termination of the building, 
and without the wall, near the bottom of 
the foundation, a massive key was disco- 
vered, about eight inches long, and weigh- 
ing nearly a pound. It doubtless belonged 
tosomedoorof the Church. Itisavery ex- 
traordinary circumstance that old men, who 
have a clear recollection of the bill for 
seventy years, cannot remember that any 
traces of the foundations appeared before 
last year, nor was the situation of the 
Church known, except from antiquarian 
conjecture. We have reason to hope that 
Mr. Hatcher, author of the “ Account 
of Salisbury,” will draw up a short de- 
scription of the building and establish- 
ment, as an Appendix to that work; a 
task which, from his attention to the ex- 
cavations, and his intimate acquaintance 
with the historical evidence of Bishop 
Osmund’s Register, he is well able to 
perform. 
RELICS OF THE BATTLE OF OTFORD. 


In forming a new line of road at Ma- 
dam’s court (Morant’s court) Hill, near 
Seven Oaks, in Kent, which road passes 
at no great distance from the village of 
Otford, several human skeletons have 
been found, ene of a man of large stature, 
the skull of whom exhibits marks of a 
perforation by a spear or arrow. The 
thigh bone of this skeleton measured 
nearly two feet. Another had a shore 
dagger sticking in the vertebre of the 
back. Two battles were fought near 
Otford, one in the year 774, between 
King Offa and Aldric King of Kent; the 
other in 1016, between Edmund Ironside 
and Canute, (see Gent. Mag. June 1820, 
p. 489.) As the latter battle was fought 
in the valley, and these remains are on the 
heights, they are perhaps relics of the 
first. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


SPAIN. 

On the 16th of November the Queen 
Regent opened the Cortes in person. 
The Speech sets out by stating the plea- 
sure her Majesty felt in meeting the 
Cortes of the Kingdom. It then states 
the firm hopes of her Majesty that the 
termination of the civil war is at hand, 
and expresses her utmost confidence in her 
Ministers, who, it observes, also enjoy 
the confidence of the nation. By their 
wisdom and talents, aided by the co-ope- 
tion of the Representatives of the Spa- 
nish Monarchy, she trusts not only to 
put an end to the civil war, but also to 
meet all the demands of the public credi- 
tors of the State, domestic as well as 
foreign, without a necessity for resorting 
to new loans or increase of taxation, and 
to establish public credit on a solid basis. 
After referring to the judicial reforms 
effected and in prospect, and the exer- 
tions in progress for regulating the eccle- 
siastical affairs of the Kingdom, her Ma- 
jesty states that a law would be submitted 
to the Chambers for determining, on a 
satisfactory principle, the fate of the regu- 
lar Clergy. 

ITALY. 


On the 7th of Oct. the waters of the 
Arno were led into the two newly opened 
channels of Monte Cotillo, in the pre- 
sence of the Pope and of thousands of 
spectators. ‘The Pope had come to Ti- 
voli on the 6th to view the finished works, 
By the execution of this great work, the 
town of Tivoli bas been rescued from in- 
evitable destruction. Fotchi, the archi- 
tect who planned and executed the work, 
has received ample presents from the 
Pope. 

AUSTRIA. 

The first coins of the Emperor Ferdi- 
nand have been issued. They have on 
one side the bust of the Emperor, with 
the laurel crown, and on the reverse the 
imperial eagle, with the coat of arms like 
the coins of the preceding sovereign, and 
the date 1835. Instead of the legend “ Jus- 
titia Regnorum fundamentum,” they have 
the motto of the new Emperor, “ Recta 
tuere.” 

RUSSIA AND POLAND. 


The Czar Nicholas continues to heap 
the most severe insults and injuries on 
Poland. He has extinguished what re. 
muins of the Polish nobility, and escheated 

Gent. Mac. Vou. IV. 


their estates to Russians. In passing 
through this unhappy country the other 
day, his agents had assembled some ser- 
vile Poles to meet him with a deputation. 
He affected to refuse to hear their false- 
hoods, and thus proceeded: .“ Gentle- 
men, we require actions, and not mere 
words; repentance should come from the 
heart. I speak to you without anger, 
and you must perceive that I am per- 
fectly calm; I have no rancour, and I 
will do you good even in spite of your- 
selves. You have, gentlemen, to choose 
between two alternatives ; either to a 
sist in your illusions, as to an independent 
kingdom of Poland, or to live tranquilly, 
as faithful subjects, under my Govern- 
ment; if you-persist in your dreams of a 
distinct nationality, of the independ- 
ence of Poland, and of all these chi- 
meras, you will only draw down upon 
ourselves still greater misfortunes. I 
fons raised this citadel; and I declare 
that, on the slightest insurrection, I will 
cause its cannon to thunder upon the 
city. Warsaw shall be poe op and 
certainly shall never be rebuilt in my 
time.” 
GREECE, 

Letters from Athens mention that that 
city was rapidly rising to some import- 
ance; several new streets had been con- 
structed on a handsome plan, and fo- 
reigners, particularly English, were arriv- 
ing in great numbers. Mr. Black, an 
English gentleman, who married the cele- 
brated Maid of Athens, had been placed 
at the head of the police, and great im- 
provements in the comforts and cleanli- 
ness of the city had taken place since his 
accession to office. Mr. Olass, as the 
representative of a leading London bank- 
ing house, bad obtained from the Greek 
Government the exclusive right, for 30 
years, to establish a bank at Athens, with 
a capital of 1,500,000/., with power to 
issue notes to the amount of one-third of 
the capital, the remaining two-thirds to 
be in specie. The rate of interest upon 
which it was to advance money, was 
not to exceed 8 per cent. upon land, or 
12 per cent on houses. The port of the 
Pireus, about a mile from Athens, be- 
tween which a fine macadamized road 
had been constructed, was also rapidly 
forming into a town of some consequence. 
The Greek Government, in fact, were 
doing every ws to encourage and pro- 
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mote civilization, and to repair the havoc 
which ages of desolation and tyranny had 
eaused. 

A Saxon geologist has discovered an 
enormous seam of coal in Eubcea, and 


estimates its possible extent to amount to’ 


35 millions of cwt. The importance of 
this sable treasure is so much the greater 
to Greece, as the Mediterranean has hi- 
therto been supplied with coals exclu- 
sively from Britain. 


EGYPT. 

Ali Pacha is extending his improve- 
ments in every direction, according to the 
most approved modes of European civi- 
lization. He has attached regular bands 
of military music to each of his regi- 
ments, with European instructors, who 
teach the Arab musicians, according to 
European notes of music, to play on 
European instruments the popular marches 
and airs of England, France, and Ger- 
many. A short distance from Cairo, he 
has established a permanent military hos- 
pital, and placed it under European sur- 
geons, and the same rules are adopted in 
it as prevail in the best regulated hospi- 
tals in Europe; he has also formed, in 
eonnection with it, a school of medicine 
and anatomy, in which not only botany, 
mineralogy, and chemistry are taught, but 
human bodies are publicly dissected by 
those who profess the Mahommedan re- 
ligion, and who are publicly rewarded in 
the heart of a great Mahommedan city, 
for the skill and knowledge they display 
in dissections. Carriage roads are being 
constructed between Alexandria and 
Cairo, and also between Alexandria and 
Rosetta and Damietta, and stage-coaches 


to be used on these roads are being built 
according to a model of one sent to Egypt 
by a coachmaker of this country. There 
are at present steam-boats which are con- 
stantly navigating the Nile. The Pacha 
has also patronised the employment by 
Mr. Briggs of two engineers sent out 
from this country, for the purpose of 
boring for water in different parts of the 
Desert between Cairo and Suez. They 
have already by their skill succeeded in 
discovering water in several parts of the 
Desert on this line. He has also pa- 
tronised the publication of a weekly 
newspaper at Cairo, in the Arabic and 
Turkish languages, for the instruction of 
his people. Mchemet Ali has besides im- 
bibed the taste of an antiquary. He has 
most strictly prohibited the exportation 
of Egyptian antiquities. It is said that a 
museum is to be formed at Cairo, and 
placed under the care of one of the young 
Arabs who are now prosecuting their 
studies at Paris; the government, there- 
fore, not only probibits the exportation 
of antiquities, but purposes to purchase 
all that are in the possession of private 
persons. 
CHINA. 

Recent intelligence from Canton states 
that the first season of the free trade 
business had been much more extensive 
than any conducted under the East India 
Company’s charter. Not less than 158 
vessels, registering 82,472 tons, and 
freighted with 43,641,200 lbs. of teas, 
had left Canton in the course of the 
year. Hitherto the new arrangements 
had worked well, and there appeared to 
be every prospect of their continuing to 
do so. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


New Cuurcues. 


The fifteenth Annual Report of his 
Majesty’s Commission for building new 
churches has just been published, from 
which it appears that (since the publica- 
tion of their last Report) four churches 
and chapels have been completed, at the 
following places:—at Bollington and at 
Norbury, co. Chester; at Cross Stones, 
co. York; and at Spatland, co. Laneas- 
ter. In these four churches and chapels 
accommodation has been provided for 
4,506 persons, including 2,370 free seats 
to be appropriated to the use of the poor. 
Thus, in the whole, 212 churches and 
chapels have now been completed, and 
therein a total provision has been made 
for 283,555 persons, including 155,938 
free seats. In addition to these, five 
churches and chapels are in the course of 


building, at Dovor, North Shields, Car- 
marthen, Tredegar, co. Monmouth, and 
Habergham Eaves, co. Lancaster. Four 
chapels are also to be built, at Sheerness, 
Loughborough, Newport, co. Monmouth, 
and in the parish of St. John, West- 
minster. His Majesty’s Commissioners 
have proposed to make grants in aid of 
building churches and chapels at the 
nine following places, viz.:—At Dawley 
and Oldbury, Salop ; in the parish of St. 
George-in-the-East, co. Middlesex; at 
Bridgwater, co. Somerset ; at Staley- 
bridge, co. Lancaster; at Duckinfield, co. 
Chester; at Tipton, co. Stafford; in the 
parish of St. James, Westminster; and 
Halifax, co. York. Since tke last Re- 
port, the parish of Wrockwardine, co. 
Salop, has been divided into two distinct 
and separate parishes, under the provi- 
sions of the act, Ecclesiastical districts 
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have been formed under the same act, out 
of the respective parishes of St. Philip 
and Jacob, in Bristol; Wantage, Berks; 
Alfreton, co. Derby; and district cha- 
pelries have been assigned to St. Peter's 
Chapel, St. James’s Chapel, St. Marga- 
ret’s Chapel, St. Paul's Chapel, and 
Shaw Chapel, in the chapelry of Old- 
ham, co. Lancaster ; to St. Paul’s, All 
Saints, and St. John’s Chapels, Portsea, 
co. Southampton; to St. Mark’s and 
Hanover Chapels, in the parish of St. 
George, Hanover-square, co. Middlesex ; 
to St. James’s, Holy Trinity, and St. 
Nicholas’s Chapels, in the township of 
Whitehaven, and parish of St. Bees, co. 
Cumberland ; and to the chapel at Saint 
Day, in the parish of Gwennap, co. 
Cornwall. 

Nov. 5. The first stone was laid of a 
new chapel at Styal, in the parish of 
Wilmstow, Cheshire, by the Rey. Ed- 
ward Stanley, rector of Alderley, who 
delivered a very excellent address. ‘The 
site is given by the Earl of Stamford 
and Warrington, and the cost of the build- 
ing will be defrayed by subscription. 

The ceremony of laying the first stone 
of a new church at Dorking, Surrey, 
lately took place. The Bishop of Win- 
chester was present at the ceremony, 
The expense of the new edifice (which is 
to be much larger than the old one) has 
already been provided for solely by the 
voluntary subscription of the neighbour- 
ing gentry and townspeople. 

The workmen have begun to prepare 
the foundation for a new church in Vin- 
cent-square, Vauxhall-bridge-road. It will 
be built at the sole expense of the Dean 
and Chapter of Westminster, for the ac- 
commodation of their numerous tenants 
residing in that neighbourhood. The 
dilapidated almshouses, now standing in 
York street, are to be taken down, and 
rebuilt adjoining the new church. 

The ancient church at Old Dalby, Lei- 
cestershire, is in the course of re-con- 
struction at the sole cost and charge of 
the rector, the Rev. Mr. Sawyer, who, on 
the death of Sir Herbert Sawyer, suc- 
ceeded to the principal estate at that place. 

The erection of a small new church in 
the village of Rathmell, near Settle, is 
nearly completed. 

The Bishop of Durham has consecrated 
the new ehurch at Dinnington, Northum- 
berland. Dinnington is now a distinct 
parish, with a considerable district, con- 
secrated by the name of the vicarage of 
St. Matthew. The Rev. J. Lightfoot, 
vicar of Ponteland, is the patron, who 
has presented the Rev. J. R. Furness to 
the vicarage. 
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On the 4th Nov. the Bishop of London 
consecrated the new church and burial 
ground of St. John’s, Potier’s Bar, near 
Barnet. It has been endowed by George 
Byng, esq. M.P. for Middlesex, and 
erected in the Norman style, from a de- 
sign by Edward Blore, esq. F.S.A. The 

atronage is vested in the Bishop, who 
as presented the Rev. Henry G. Wat- 
kins, jun. 

A lay association has been formed at 
Dublin, “ for aiding the Irish Clergy in 
the protection of church property.” It 
ranks among its contributors—the Duke 
of Northumberland, Marquis of Waterford, 
Marquis of Downshire, Marquis of Ely, 
Ear! of Winchilsea, Earl of Roden, Earl 
of Bandon, and others of the nobility and 
gentry, who have largely subscribed. The 
object of this association is to bring the 
Protestant laity forward in defence of 
their rights, and ef the endowments en- 
tailed upon them for the purpose of keep- 
ing up their religious worship. In vari- 
ous parts of Ireland there is now the most 
determined resistance to the payment of 
tithes, particularly in Connaught ; and at 
recent Sunday meetings of the parishes of 
Aughagour and Burrishoole, co. Mayo, 
it was most distinctly declared “ that 
there should be no tithes collected, and 
that they would resist them to the death.” 

Oct, 26. At Loughborough, Leices- 
tershire, a society has been formed for 
the purpose of resisting the spread of 
Roman Catholic dogmas, entitled ‘ the 
Loughborough and Ashby Protestant 
Tract Society.” Numerous subscriptions 
have since been received for promoting 
the objects in view. 

Owing to the very low price of agricul- 
tural produce, and the distress of the 
farmers consequent thereon, numerous 
meetings of the landed interest have 
taken place in different parts of the 
country. On the 3d of Nov. a general 
meeting of the East Suffolk Agricultural 
Association, and of the farmers resident 
in that division of the county, was held at 
the Castle of Framiingham, with the 
avowed object of taking the first step to- 
wards a general union of all the Agricul- 
tural Associations throughout England 
into one body, having permanent delegates 
constantly sitting. in London. On the 
6th a most important meeting of agricul- 
turists, consisting of deputations from 
the Agricultural Societies of the counties 
of Bucks, Cambridge, Warwick, East 
Suffolk, Lincoln, and Worcester, took 
place at Aylesbury, at which the Mar- 
quis of Chandos presided, to propose 
some measure of general relief for the 
farmers throughout the country. The 
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noble Chairman, Mr, ‘Twiss, Sir William 
Young, Bart. M. P. and several others 
addressed the meeting, when it was re- 
solved “ That it is the opinion of this 
meeting that agriculture is depressed at 
this time beyond precedent, and demands 
the immediate attention of the Legisla- 
ture.” On the 14th Nov. the members of 
the Yorkshire Central Agricultural Asso- 
ciation held their annual meeting. In the 
speeches delivered on the occasion, the se- 
veral speakers stated the necessity of the 
farmers uniting to protect their interests, 
and merging all political considerations 
in the object they had in view. Petitions 
to the two houses of Parliament, setting 
forth the distressed state of agriculture, 
and praying for relief, were very nume- 
rously signed. Connected with agricul- 
tural distress is the existence of incen- 
diarism in the rural districts, particularly 
Berks, Wilts, Herts, and Hants. 

Notwithstanding the distresses of the 
agricultural interests, it appears that al- 
most every branch of trade connected 
with the manufacturing districts is in a 
flourishing condition, and the iron trade 
in particular is rapidly increasing. In 
Scotland the business has increased 50 
per cent. during the last ten years. In 

825 the entire quantity of iron made in 

that part of the Empire was certainly 
under 50,000; whereas it now exceeds 
78,000 tons, and is rapidly extending, 
several new furnaces having been con- 
structed in the course of the last and the 
present year. 

There has lately been discovered on 
the property of Lord Dinorben, in the 
parish of Llanwenilwofo, Anglesea, and 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
Parys and Mona mines, a very rich vein 
of copper. It is in many parts almost 
in a pure state, and much purer than even 
the copper coinage of 1799. The dis- 
covery is very seasonable, as the Parys 
and Mona mines, which have so long 
been a source of immense wealth to their 
proprietors, and of profitable employment 
to many hundreds of poor families, were 
become nearly exhausted, at least so far 
as they had been explored. 

A very handsome building has lately 
been erected at Oldham, in Lancashire, at 
the cost of several thousand pounds, by 
the inhabitants of that town, called ¢ The 
Blue Coat School;” for clothing and 
educating 100 poor boys; and which has 
been endowed by a gentleman of the name 
of Henshaw, who died there a few years 
sittee, with a sum of money amounting to 
upwards of 70,0002. 


The fourteenth Report of the Com- 
missioners of Excise Inquiry, on the 
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article Paper, just published, recommends 
the duties to be consolidated, and re- 
duced to 14d. per Ib.; that the duties on 
stained paper be repealed, and that the 
survey of the Excise on that manufac- 
ture, as well as on the makers of tea- 
trays and other pasteboard articles, be 
discontinued.— The first-class paper, made 
of rags, at present pays 3d. per Ib.; the 
second class, made wholly of tarred rope 
or cordage, 14d. per lb.; and the duty on 
stained paper and pasteboard manufac- 
tures, Is, per Ib. on the highest rate of 
duty. 


THEATRICAL REGISTER, 
DRURY LANE. 

Oct. 1. This Theatre opened for the 
season with Shakspeare’s Macbeth, in 
which Mr. Macready personated the 
Scottish thane with more than wonted 
energy, and Miss Ellen Tree unwisely 
attempted the arduous character of Lady 
Macbeth, and failed. The Entertain- 
ment consisted of the first representation 
of a new farce ycleped The Night Patrol, 
from the pen of the late Mr. Pocock, 
which was justly condemned. 

Oct. 13. The late Mr. Pocock’s dra- 
matic version of Sir Walter Scott's « Old 
Mortality,” was produced, under the dis- 
guised nume of Cavaliers and Roundheads, 
and met with moderate success. ‘Ihe 
music consists of some pretty Scotch bal- 
lads, and a sprinkling of the most popu- 
lar airs from Bellini’s “ I Puritani.” 

Oct. 26. A new melo-drama, called 
The Traveliing Carriage, was played, and 
well received, It is a translation from 
the French by Mr. Planché. 

Oct 30. The Siege of Rochelle, an origi- 
nal opera by Mr. Balfe, was ushered 
forth, with richly merited success. The 
dramatic character of the piece is very 
mediocre, but the music is delicious, and 
will become every day more and more 
popular. 

_Oct. 31. A “Comedietta!” from the 
l'rench, called Forgive and Forget, was 
thrust upon us. It is a poor affair, but 
well acted. 

Nov. 16. An operatic drama, entitled 
The Jewess, was produced. ‘The scene is 
laid in the city of Constance, in the early 
part of the fifteenth century, when the 
celebrated Cardinal de Brogny was presi- 
dent of the council, and when the Jewish 
nation was subject to violent persecu- 
tion. The piece was received with great 
enthusiasm ; and the scenery, by Messrs. 
Grieve, as well as the general machinery 
and dresses, reflected great credit on the 
establishment. 

COVENT GARDEN. 
Ovt. 19. This theatre epened under 
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an entirely new management, and with 
greatly reduced prices of admission. Mr. 
Osbaldiston, formerly of the Surrey, 
has become the lessee. Mr. Charles 
Kemble graced these boards for the first 
few nights, and gave his deeply studied 
and well-known conceptions of the Ham- 
let, Macbeth, and Benedict, of nature’s 
Bard. 

Oct. 28. Paul Clifford was produced, a 
musical drama (taken from Mr. Bulwer’s 
novel of that name) by Mr, Fitzball. It 
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is unworthy Covent Garden theatre (as it 
used to be), but in its present state may 
serve to please some little time. 

Jonathan Bradford, by the same au- 
thor, with the original cast as first pro- 
duced at the Surrey, has been presented 
here, the /essee himself taking the leading 
character. 

Nov. 24. A dramatic version of the 
novel, Zhe Inheritance, was produced. It 
had some good parts to recommend it ; but 
on the whole it was rather coldly received. 





PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PRoMOTIONS. 


Oct. 10. Eliz. Archer, of Ovington Lodge, 
Northumberland, spinster, to take the surname 
of Hind, in addition to that of Archer, in 
compliance with the request of her late ma- 
ternal aunt Margaret Hind, spinster. 

Oct. 23. Wm. Thos. Lear, of Teignmouth, 
Devon, esq. only son and heir of Wm. Chol- 
wich Lear, esq. in compliance with the will of 
Mrs. Grace Cholwich, of Bath, to take the 
surname and bear the arms of Cholwich. | 

42d Foot, Major W. Middleton to be Lieut.- 
Col. and Capt. J. Macdougall, to be Major— 
62d Foot, brevet Lieut.-Col. G. Hillier to be 
Lieut.-Col. ; and brevet Major G. Marshall to 
be Major. 

Oct. 28. Sir Edw. Cromwell Disbrowe to be 
Minister easy to the King of the 
Netherlands.—The Hon. John Duncan Bligh 
to be Minister Plenipotentiary to the King of 
Sweden and Norway.—John Ralph Milbanke, 


ond to be Secretary to his yy Embassy 
at . 


it. Petersburg.—The Hon. F. G. Molyneux 
to be Secretary to his Majesty’s Legation at 
Frankfort. 

Nov. 4. Robert Blackmore, esq. one of his 
Majesty’s Hon. Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms. 

Nov.6. 62d Foot, brevet Lieut.-Col. Lewis 
Watson to be Major.—82d Foot, Major George 
Marshall to be Major. 

Nov. 7. Knighted, Wm. Norris, esq. Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Ceylon. 

Nov. 13. 31st Foot, Lieut.-Col. Donald 
M’Donald, to be Lieut.-Col.—40th Foot, Capt. 
George Hibbert to be Major.—62d Foot, Capt. 
Arthur Mair to be Major. 

_Nov.17. Eliz. Courtenay, spinster ; Cathe- 
rine, wife of Edw. Berens, clerk; Frances 
Charlotte, wife of Edw. Bouverie, clerk ; and 
Thos. Peregrine Courtenay, esq. one of the 
Most Hon. Privy Council, the only i 

ounger children of the late Henry Reginal 

rd Bishop of Exeter, henceforth to have the 
same titles and precedence as if their late 
father had survived William Visc. Courtenay 
and Earl of Devon, and had succeeded to the 
said title and nd of Earl of Devon. 

Naval Promotions.—Capt. F. W. Beechey to 
the Sulphur steam vessel; Comm. W. H. H. 
Carew to the Harrier 18, Lieut. W. W. P. 
Johnson to be Commander. 


EcctestasticAL PREFERMENTS. 
Rev. E. G. Bayly, St. Andrew’s K. Hertford. 
Rev. M. G. Booty, Warkworth P.C. co. North- 
umberland. 

Rev. James Boys, (vicar of Cranbrook,) St. 
Mary’s R. Romney Marsh. 

Rey. E. Churton, Cricke R. co. York. 


Rev. C. Drage, Westerfield R. Suffolk. 

Rev. H. T. Ellicombe, Bitton V. co. Glouc. 

Rev. J. R. Furnass, St. Matthew’s V. Dinning- 
ton. co. Northumberland. 

Rev. T. Greene, Fulmodeston R. Norfolk. 

Rev. M. Hales, Ross-Inver R. co. Donegal. 

— a. B. Hall, Risley and Breaston P.C. co. 

rby. 

Rev. D. Harding, Barton V. co. Cambridge. 

Rev. T. Harvey, jun. Cowden R. Kent. 

Rev. A. Hill, Stad P.C. co. Gloucester. 

Rev. W. Howarth, Whitton cum Thurlton R. 
Suffolk. 

Rev. W. Jameson, Rainow P.C. Cheshire. 

Rev. H. Leard, Boho R. co. Fermanagh. 

- : —_ = ae . 
v. E. Morris . dhanger wit 
Little Totham. eons. 

Rev. W. Leigh, Pulham R. Norfolk. 

Rev. M. H. Lioyd, Nonington cum Womens- 
would P.C. Kent. — 

Rev. W. Macleod, Biscaythorpe R. co. Lincoln. 

Rev. A. M’Creight, Anna or Belturbet R. and 
V. co. Cavan. 

Rev. J. D. Money, Sternfield, R. Suffolk. 

Rev. — Mullins, Killorglin R. co. Kerry. 

Rev. — Neale, Adlingfleet V. co. York. 

Rev. S. Payne, Biggin Blanchland P.C. co. 
Northumberland. 

Rey. S. Payne, Hurstanworth P.C. co. Durh. 

Rev. J.C. ring; Headington R. Oxon. 

Rev. 8. Rees, Horsey V. Norfolk, 

Rev. R. Skinner, Sweffling St. Mary R. Suffolk. 

Rev — Thompson, Morresby R. Cumberland. 

Rey. T. D. West, Rushmere V. with Playford 
P.C. Suffolk. 

Rev. G. Whitefoord, Newton V. co. Cambridge. 

Rev. R. Wilmot, Youlgrave V. co. Derby. 

Rev. S. R. Cattley, Chap. to Lord Scarborough. 

Rey. E. Penny, Chap. to Viscount Boyne. 


Civit PREFERMENT. 


Rev. J. N. Walsh, Head Master of Kington 
Grammar School, co. Hereford. 


BIRTHS. 


Oct. 27. At Vienna, the Archduchess Sophia, 
consort of the Archduke Francis Charles, a dau. 
—l4. At Wortley Hall, the Hon. Lady Georgi- 
ana Stuart Wortley, a dau.——19. The wife of 
G. —— ~ of Biddlesden Park ason.—— 
24, At t Hendred, the wife of the Rev. 
Edw. Hussey, a dau.—_26. The wife of Arthur 
Jones, esq. of the House of Commons, a dau. 
——27. At Spencer House, London, the wife of 
the Hon. Captain Spencer, R.N. a son.—28. 
At Wimbledon, the wife of Edw. Holroyd, esq. 
Commissioner of the Bankruptcy Court, a son, 
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——28. At Corston Vicarage, the wife of the 
Rev. J. Morgan, a dau.— 29. At Durham, 
the wife of the Rev. M. H. G. Buckle, a son. 

Lately. At Brighton, the wife of the Rev. 
A. W. Chatfield, vicar of Stotfold, Beds. a son. 
— At Bolney Lodge, Sussex, the wife of the 
Rev. Anthony Chester, adau.— At Charlotte- 
square, Edinburgh, the Hon. Mrs. Rollo, a 
son.——At Paris, the wife of the Rev. Kenelm 
H. Digby, of Christ Church, Oxford, a dau. 

Nov. 2. At Yealmton, the wife of Major 
Northcote, a dau.— 3. The wife of T, Pardoe 
Purton, esq. of Faintree, Salop, a son.— 
4. At Harewood House, Lady Caroline Las- 
celles, a dau.——The Countess of Winter- 
ton, a dau.——7. At Stockton rectory, Wor- 
cestershire, the wife of the Rev. W. F. Ray- 
mond, a dau.—The wife of the Rev. J. A. 
Gower, of Wooley, Berks, a dau.—s. At 
Clapham-common, the wife of the Rev. F. 
Borradaile, a son.—13. In Curzon-street, 
the Lady Ernest Brudenell Bruce, a dau.— 
14. At Wembley-park, Middlesex, the wife of 
the Rev. J. E. Gray, a dau.u——15. In Baker- 
street, the Baroness Moncorvo, a son.—18. 
At the High house, Campsey Ash, the wife of 
the Rev. i. Wilson, a dau. 





MARRIAGES. 


Sept. 3. At Southampton, William Ben- 
tham, esq. of Upper Gower street, and Lin- 
coln’s Inn, barrister-at-law, F.S.A. and F.L.S. 
to Mary Ann, second dau, of the late Thomas 
Croft, esq. of Marwell lodge, Hants. 

Oct. 15. At Bath ey” Thomas, eldest 
son of T. M. Cruttwell, of Perrymead, esq. to 
Mary, youngest dau. of the late Thomas Wil- 
son, of Islington, esq¢.— 19. At Boulogne, W. 
Marsden Wetenhall, esq. Capt. 10th Inf. to 
Emily Georgiana, dau. of Capt. the Hon. John 
Rodney, R.N.——At Perth, Deputy C« 


[Dec. 


ridge, R.N.——At Patshall, co. Staff. George, 
third son of the late F. Holyoak, esq. of Tet- 
tenhall, to Laura Millicent ourth dau. of Sir 
Geo. Pigott, Bart.——30. The Rev. T. Norfolk 
Jackson, to Sarah Kilvington, eldest dau. of J. 
Barstow, esq. of Temple Thorpe. 

Lately. At Exeter, B. R. Reed, M.D. to 
Emma Maria Frederica, second dau. of the 
late Rev. S. Paul Paul, vicar of Tetbury. 

Nov. 4. At Saffron Walden, Essex, the Rev. 
R. H. King, to Caroline, dau. of T. Smith, 
esq.——At Hamble, the Rev. George Rooke, 
vicar of Embleton, Northumberland, eldest 
son of the late Hon. Mr. Justice Rooke, to 
Clara Frances, dau. of W. Moffat, esq.— At 
Claydon, Bucks, the Rev. W. R. Fremantle, 
Rector of Pilchcot, third son of the late Vice- 
Admiral Sir Thos. Fremantle, to Emily Caro- 
line, second dau. of the late Gen. Sir H. Cal- 
vert, Bart. G.C.B.——5. At Southampton, the 
Rey. S. F. Pemberton, to Anne, second dau. of 
T. Cassin, esq. of Bristol——At St. George’s, 
Hanover-sq. Capt. O. St. John, grandson of 
the late Hon. and Very Rev. St. A. St. John, 
to Helen, relict of H. A. Nutt, esq.—aAt Pres- 
ton, J. Smith Schonswar, esq. of the King’s 
Dragoon Guards, to Sophia Jane, only dau. of 
G. Garrow, esq. Senior Judge at Trichinopoly, 
East Indies. At Tickhill, Edm. L’Estrange, 
esq. son of the late Col. L’Kstrange, of Moys- 
town, King’s County, to Miss Henrietta S. B. 
Lumley, dau. of T. Lumley Savile, esq.—aAt 
Halberton, Devon, the Rev. Edw. Haw ins, of 
Churcham, Gloucester, to Frances, dau. of 
Capt. Twisden, R.N., of the Rock, Halberton. 
——7. At Hurstbourne Tarrant, Hants, J. W. 
Hale, esq. to Lucy, fifth dau. of the late Rev. 
W. Easton, Prebend of Swallowcliffe, Wilts. 
— At Brussels, Col. William Lyster, to 
Sophia Jane Lateward Croft, widow of the late 
Sir T. E. Croft, Bart.——9. At Boyton, Wilts, 
Major-Gen. Sir R. Chapman, Governor of the 








sary-gen. W. Booth, to Eliza, only dau. of Sir 
J. Bisset.——20. At Crinock, the Rev. Gusta- 
vus L. Hamilton (of Great Berries, co. Ros- 
common, Ireland) Vicar of Carew, Pembroke- 
shire, to Emily, only child of John O’Donnell, 
esq. barrister-at-law.—21. At Manchester, 
Edw. Bellasis, esq. barrister-at-law, to Eliza 
Jane, only dau. of W. Garnett, esq. of Lark- 
hill, Salford.——22. At Chelmsford, H. Me- 
thold, esq. to Sophia Jane, only dau. of the 
late Geo. Porter, esq. of Weald Side Lodge, 
Essex, and niece to the Lord Chief Justice of 
the Common Pleas.——At New Radnor, the 
Rev. N. C. Strickland, vicar of Brighton, son 
of the late Sir W. Strickland, Bart. to Char- 
iotte Danvers, dau. of 8. H. Teush Hecker, 
esq.—At Charlewood, Surrey, the Rev. T. 
Burningham, to Mary Juliana, only dau. of 
the Rev. 8S. Porten.——At Maidstone, the Rev. 
W. Thorpe, vicar of Chettisham, to Harriet, 
dau. of the late W. Browne, esq. of Newark. 
——23. At Ferry Fryston, Yorksh. the Rev. H. 
Linton, vicar of Diddington, Hunts, to Char- 
lotte, eldest dau. of the Rev. W. Richardson, 
Rector of Ferry Fryston.—24. At St. Mary- 
lebone Church, the Hon. Chas. Lennox Butler. 
youngest son of Lord Dunboyne, to Eliza, only 
child and sole heiress of Thos. Lindsey Hol- 
land, esq. of Cornwall-terrace, Regent’s-park. 
——At Battersea, J. Bevan, esq. Secretary to 
the Irish Poor Commission, Dublin, to Letitia, 
eldest dau. of J. C. Constable, By 3 of Oak- 
house.——27. At Stiffkey, the Rev. J. Curteis, 
Rector of Shelton and Hardwick, to Sarah 
Anne, dau. of the late J. G. Bloom, esq. of 
Wells, Norfolk.—29. The Rev. Sir H. Thomp- 
son, Bart. to Emily Frances Anne; dau. of the 
late R. Leeke, esq. of Langford Hall, Salop, 
——At Filogan, Cornwall, the Rev. W. Biscoe. 
Rector of Donnington, Herefordshire, to Caro- 
line Treweeke, dau. of the late Capt. Wool- 


Bermudas, to Caroline, dau. of the late Rev. G. 
Pyke, of Baythorne Park, Essex.—— At St. 
James’s, Westminster, Dr. Aldis, of Old Bur- 
lington-street, only son of Sir C. Aldis, to 
Emily Arabella Brome, of Upper Seymour-st. 
Portman-sq. dau. of the late Rev. John Brome. 
—10. At Baden, Fred. Fitzallan Willmott, 
esq. to Julia Francois, dau. of Col. B. Trevors. 
—At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-square, John, 
son of R. Selby, esq. of Bryanston-street, 
nephew of the late Earl of Shrewsbury, to 
Anna Maria, dau. of John Searle, esq. of 
Gloucester-place.——At St. Mary’s, Islington, 
Cornelius, elder son of Cornelius Paine Paine, 
esq. of Highbury place, to Caroline, third dau. 
of Rob. Heintz, *. of Canonbury-lane.——aAt 
Ham, Surrey, R. Moorsom, esq. of the Scots 
Fusilier Guards, to Henrietta Frances, dau. of 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir H. Campbell.——11. At Christ- 
church, H. Dease, esq. nephew of the Earl of 
Fingall, to Frances Maria, only child of the late 
T. Lefries, esq. of Madras.—12. Rev. B. 
Banning, incumbent of Croft, Lancaster, to 
Helen Maria, eldest dau. of H. C. Lacey, esq. 
of Kenyon-house. At Woolwich, Donatus 
O’Brien, esq. Royal Statf Corps, to Eliz. only 
dau. of Col. M’Cleverty.——16. At Upper 
Hardes, near Canterbury, H. Benson, esq. of 
Aberystwith, to Mary, dau. of the late Edwin 
H. Sandys, esq. of Kingston, in Kent.——17. 
At St.George’s, Bloomsbury, J. Scholefield, esq. 
M.P. of Edgbaston-grove, near Birmingham, 
to Mary Ann, dau. of the late T. Rose Swaine, 
esq.—-At Acklam, the Rev. T. Watkin Rich- 
ards, fourth son of the late Right Hon. Sir R. 
Richards, Lord Chief Baron, to Evereld Catha- 
rine, only dau. of the late Wm. Hustler, esq. 
——l8. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Capt. J. 
Sydney Doyle, second son of Major-Gen. Sir 
C. Doyle, to the Lady Susan North, dau. of 
the late Earl of Guildford. 
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OBITUARY. 


Tue CounTEss ofr ANTRIM. 


Oct. 26. At Holmwood, near Henley, 
aged 58, the Right Hon. Charlotte Mac- 
donnel Kerr, Countess of Antrim, and 
Viscountess Dunluce, in the peerage of 
Ireland (1785). 

Her Ladyship was born Aug. 12, 1779, 
the younger daughter of Randal- William 
Marquis and sixth Earl of Antrim, by the 
Hon. Letitia Morres, daughter of Hervey 
first Viscount Mountmorres, and widow 
of the Hon. Arthur Trevor (by whom 
she was mother of the present Viscount 
Dungannon). 

She was married, July 18, 1799, to 
Lord Mark Robert Kerr, third son of 
William-Jobn fifth Marquis of Lothian, 
and brother to the present Marquis. His 
Lordship, who is now a Rear-Admiral, 
survives her. 

Her Ladyship had succeeded to the 
peerage only sixteen months, on the death 
of her elder sister, June 30, 1834 (see 
our vol. II. p. 426). 

By Lord Mark Kerr her Ladyship had 
issue seven sons and five daughters: 
1. Letitia- Elizabeth, who died in 1819, 
aged 19; 2. Sidney, who died young; 
3. William, who died in 1819, aged 17; 
4. Mark, who died young; 5. Lady 
Georgiana-Anne-Emily, married in 1825 
to the Hon. and Rey. Frederick Bertie, 
brother to the Earl of Abingdon; 6. Lady 
Caroline-Mary, married in 1826 to the 
Rev. Horace Robert Pechell, Chancel- 
lor of Brecon, cousin-german to Sir S. 
J. Pechell, Bart. and brother-in-law to 
Dr. Jenkinson, Bishop of St. David’s, and 
has issue; 7. the Rt. Hon. Schomberg 
Viscount Dunluce, who died in his 25th 
year July 28, 1834, four weeks after he 
had succeeded to that title; 8. Lady 
Charlotte- Elizabeth; 9. the Right Hon. 
Hugh-Seymour now Earl of Antrim, 
born in 1812, Lieut. in the 7th fusileers ; 
10. the Hon. Mark: 11. Lady Fanny; 
and 12. the Hon. Arthur Schomberg, born 
in 1820. 


Eari NEtson. 

Nov. 1. At Brickworth-house, near 
Salisbury, in his 50th year, the Right 
Hon. Thomas Nelson, second Earl Nel- 
son,and Viscount Merton of Trafalgar, and 
of Merton, co. Surrey (1805), third Baron 
Nelson of the Nile, and of Hillborough 
co. Norfolk (1801). 

His Lordship was born July 7, 1786, 
the eldest son of the late Thomas Bolton, 
esq. sometime of Cranwich and afterward 


of Wells, co. Norfolk (who died in 1834, 
zt. 81), by Susannah the eldest child of 
the Rev. Edmund Nelson, Rector of 
Burnham Thorpe and Hillborough, Nor- 
folk, and sister to the hero of the Nile 
and Trafalgar. He was educated at the 
High School of Norwich, under Dr. 
Foster; thence went to a private tutor, 
the Rev. Mr. Haggitt, of Byfleet; and 
afterwards to St. Peter’s college, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated B.A. 1811; 
M.A. 1814. He was Sheriff of the 
county of Wilts last year; and succeeded 
to the peerage on the 28th of February 
last, on the death of his uncle the first 
Earl, pursuant to the special remainders 
extending the dignities to the male issue 
of the hero’s two sisters. (Seea memoir 
of the late reverend Earl in our Ma 

number, p. 541.) On succeeding to the 
title, his Lordship assumed for himself 
and his issue the name of Nelson, in pur- 
suance of an act of Parliament passed in 
1806. He was an amiable and domestic 
character, fond of a country life, and not 
ambitious to interfere in public affairs. 

Earl Nelson married F'rances-Eliza- 
beth, only daughter and heiress of John 
Maurice Eyre, of Landford, Wilts, esq. 
and the representative of a branch of that 
ancient family, whose direct ancestor 
Giles Eyre, esq. was Sheriff of Wilts in 
1642, and whose house at Brickworth was 
plundered in the Civil War by the King’s 
forces. By that lady, who survives him, 
he has left issue four sons and two 
daughters: 1. the Right Hon. Horatio, 
now Earl Nelson, born in 1823; 2, the 
Hon. John Horatio, born 1825; 3. the 
Hon. Frances-Catharine; 4 the Hon. 
Susannah; 5. the Hon. Maurice- Horatio, 
born 1832; and 6. the Hon. Edward- 
Foyle, born in 1833. 

His Lordship’s funeral took place on 
the 9th Nov. in the Chapel at Trafalgar, 
attended by his sons. The service was 
performed by the Rev. G. F. Everett. 

The pension of 5,000/. has not expired 
(as stated in the newspapers) but is per- 
manently annexed to the Earldom. 

It is a remarkable circumstance, noticed 
by Mr. Matcham (the cousin of the late 
Earl) in his History of the Hundréd of 
Downton just published, that the Coun- 
tess Nelson is descended from the Bock- 
lands, the ancient possessors of Stan- 
lynch, the estate purchased for the family 
by the nation, and now called Trafalgar ; 
and thus in the present youthful Earl, 
the property has devolved again to the 
blood of its former owners. 
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Bart or CHARLEVILLE. 

Oct. 31. At his lodgings in Dover, 
aged 71, the Right Hon. Charles- Wil- 
liam Bury, Earl of Charleville (1806), 
Viscount Charleville (1800), and Baron 
Tullamore, of Charleville Forest, King’s 
County (1797); a Representative Peer 
of Ireland, M.R.I.A. F.R.S., and 

A. 


He was born June 30, 1764, the only 
child of John Bury, esq. by Catharine, 
second daughter and co-heiress of Francis 
Sadlier, of Sopwell- Hall, co. Tipperary, 
esq. afterwards the wife of Henry Lord 
Dunalley, and by him the mother of the 
present Lord Dunalley and a numerous 
family. 

Mr. Bury, father of the Earl of Charle- 
ville, was the eldest son of William 
Bury, of Shannon, esq. by the Hon. Jane 
Moore, only daughter of John first Lord 
Tullamore (1715), and sister and heiress 
to Charles Earl of Charleville (1758), 
who died without issue in 1764. 

The title of Tullamore was revived in 
the person of the peer now deceased, by 
patent dated Nov. 7, 1797, and he was 
advanced to the dignity of Viscount 
Charleville, by patent dated Dec. 29, 1800. 
He was elected one of the twenty-eight 
Representative Peers for Ireland, on the 
first vacancy that occurred after the Union, 
by the death of Lord Rossmore in August 
1801; and was advanced to the Earldom 
of Charleville by patent dated Feb. 16, 
1806 


During the Rebellion in Ireland in 
1799, his Lordship took an active part in 


its suppression. He commanded the 
Tullamore troop of cavalry, and two com- 
panies of infantry. 

His beautiful seat at Charleville Forest, 
King’s county, was consumed by fire in 
1808; and he afterwards erected a spa- 
cious mansion, in the castellated style, 
from the designs of Francis Johnston, 
esq. The surrounding plantations are 
remarkably fine, and an artificial lake has 
been formed with the waters of the river 
Clodah. 

His Lordship was a classical scholar 
and an elegant writer, and wrote many 
learned papers on various subjects. He 
was held in high estimation among the 
literary and scientific men of Dublin, and 
for some years was President of the Royal 
Irish Academy. He was eminently dis- 
tinguished for his high honour and un- 
flinching integrity; and, following the 
example of bis ancestors for many genera- 
tions, was a staunch supporter of the 
Protestant cause. In social life he was 
sincerely beloved, and his relatives, friends, 
and servants individually mourn him as a 


rent. 
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His Lordship had been in a declining 
state for some time, and died suddenly 
when sitting on a sofa, as dinner was serv- 
ing. His body was embarked in a steamer 
for Dublin on the 13th Nov. Its removal 
from the house at Dover was attended by 
the present Earl of Charleville, as chief 
mourner; the Duke of Wellington, Lord 
Warden of the Cinque Ports; Lord F. 
Somerset, the Earl of Guilford, the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Dover Castle, 
Lady Pulteney, Mr. Fector, M.P., the 
Mayor, Sir J. Bridges, Capt. Boxer, and 
many of the most respectable inhabitants 
of the town. Opn its arrival at Dublin it 
was conveyed to the family vault at 
Charleville, where his Lordship some years 
ago erected the church for the use of his 
tenantry and neighbours. 

The Earl of Charleville married June 
4, 1798, Catharine-Maria, only daughter 
and heiress of Thomas Townley Dawson, 
esq. and widow of James Tisdall, esq. 
and by her ladyship, who survives him, he 
had his only son and heir, Charles- Wil- 
liam now Earl of Charleville, late one of 
the Lords of the Bedchamber, and M.P. 
for Carlow and for Penryn. His Lord- 
ship married in 1821 Beaujolais- Har- 
riet-Charlotte, third daughter of the 
late Col. John and Lady Charlotte 
Campbell, and niece to the present Duke 
of Argyle, by whom he has two sons and 
one daughter. 


Lorp Grey or Grosy. 


Oct. 24. At Dunham Massey, Cheshire, 
aged 33, the Right Hon. George-Harry 
Grey, Lord Grey of Groby (1603), 
Colonel of the King’s Cheshire Yeo- 
manry Cavalry, F.L.S. and F.H.S. 

He was born April 5, 1802, the elder 
son of George-Harry the sixth and pre- 
sent Earl of Stamford and Warrington, 
by Lady Henrietta- Charlotte- Elizabeth 
Charteris, eldest daughter of Francis late 
Lord Elcho (son of the fifth Earl of 
Wemyss and March). 

We believe he never sat in the House 
of Commons; but in Dec. 1832 he was 
summoned to the House of Peers in his 
father’s barony of Grey at the same time 
with the Marquis of Tavistock and Earl 
of Uxbridge, and the present Earl of 
Derby. 

He married Dec. 20, 1824, his cousin- 
german Lady Katharine Charteris, fourth 
daughter of Francis present Earl of 
Wemyss and March: and by her Lady- 
ship, who survives him, had issue one son 
and one daughter: 1. the Hon. Margaret- 
Henrietta- Maria; and 2. the Right Hon. 
George-Harry now Lord Grey of Groby, 
born in 1827. 
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Apo. Sir C. Tyirr, G.C.B. 

Sept. 28. At Beaufort-buildings, near 
Gloucester (whither he had gone for me- 
dical advice), aged 75, Sir Charles Tyler, 
G.C.B. Admiral of the White, of Co- 
thel, co. Glamorgan. 

This veteran officer (the third son of 
Capt. Peter Tyler, of the 52d foot, who 
died 1763, by Anne daughter of Henry 
eighth Lord Teynham, and his third wife 
Anne Baroness Dacre) was made Com- 
mander previous to the termination of 
the war with America, and appointed to 
the Queen, armed ship, of 20 guns. He 
afterwardscommanded the Trimmersloop, 
stationed at Milford for the suppression 
of smuggling. His post commission bore 
date Sept. 21, 1790. 

Early in 1793, on the breaking out of 
the war with France, he obtained the 
command of the Meleager 32. He served 
in that ship at Toulon, and at the reduc- 
tion of Corsica, where his services were 
so conspicuous, that, when La Minerve, 
a prize frigate of 40 guns, that had been 
sunk, was, chiefly by his exertions, weigh- 
ed again, the command of her was assign- 
ed to him. She took the name of the 
St. Fiorenzo, from the town and fortress 
so called. ‘This occurred about March 


1794; and in the autumn of the saine 
~~ Capt. Tyler was removed into the 


iadem 64, forming one of Vice- Adm. 
Hotham’s fleet, and was engaged in the 
partial action of March 14, 1795. He 
was next intrusted with the command of 
a small squadron stationed in the Adria- 
tic; and subsequently employed under 
the orders of Commodore Nelson, on the 
coast of Italy. In 1796 he was appointed 
to l’Aigle frigate, in which he cruised 
with considerable success, and captured 
several of the enemy’s privateers; but in 
1798, when conveying dispatches to Sir 
Horatio Nelson, be was wrecked near 
Tunis, and bad to sustain many severe 
privations and serious hardships. 

On returning to England, Capt. Tyler 
obtained the command of the Warrior 74, 
aud served with the Channel fleet until 
the spring of 1801; when he accompanied 
Sir Hyde Parker on an expedition to the 
Baltic. He continued there until July; 
and during the remainder of that war was 
engaged in the blockade of Cadiz. 

_ On the 20th Jan, 1802, a squadron, con- 
sisting of the Warrior, Bellona, Zealous, 
and Defence, under the orders of Capt. 
Tyler, sailed from Gibraltar for the West 
Indies, to watch the motions of an arma- 
ment dispatched thither immediately after 
the suspension of hostilities. Capt. ‘Ty- 
ler anchored at Port Royal, Jamaica, on 
the 15th Feb. and returned thence to 
England in July following. 

In 1803, on the renewal of the war, 

Guyt. Mac. Vou. IV. 
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Capt. Tyler was appointed to the super- 
intendence of a district of Sea Fencibles, 
in which service he remained until ap- 
pointed, in 1805, to the Tonnant of 80 
guns. This ship was warmly engaged in 
the battle of Trafalgar, having 26 men 
killed, and 50, including her commander, 
wounded. ‘The Santa Anna, of 102 
guns, the ship of the Spanish admiral, 
@’Aliva, struck to the Tonnant, and was 
taken possession of by a Lieutenant and 
60 men from that ship; but during the 
hurricane which followed, the English 
were dishonourably overpowered by the 
crew, who carried them prisoners into 
Cadiz. Capt. Tyler was advanced to the 
rank of Rear-Admiral, April 28, 1808, 
and soon after hoisted his flag as second 
in command at Portsmouth. 

He subsequently served under Sir 
Charles Cotton, off the Tagus, and was 
present at the surrender of the Russian 
admiral Seniavin, Sept. 3, 1808, the first 
division of whose fleet he escorted trom 
Lisbon to Spithead, where they arrived 
on the 6th of the following month. 

In the autumn of 1812 Rear- Admiral 
Tyler was appointed Commander-in-chief 
at the Cape of Good Hope, where he 
continued for three years. On the en- 
largement of the Order of the Bath he 
was nominated a Knight Communder, 
Jan. 2, 1815, and he was advanced to the 
dignity of a Grand Cross, Jan, 23, 1833. 
He was promoted to the rank of Vice- 
Admiral in 1812, and to that of full Ad- 
miral in 1825. 

Sir Charles Tyler was twice married, 
first to Anne only daughter of Charles 
Rice, R.N. who died 1784; and secondly 
to Margaret daughter of Abraham Leach, 
esq. of Pembroke. The latter died shortly 
betore him (see p. 445). By the first 
lady he has left an only son Charles, born 
15th April, 1784, a Commander R.N. 
By the second lady two sons, George, who 
in 1819 married Miss Sullivan; Roper; 
and four daughters. 

Sir Charles had been in declining health 
for some years. His loss is sincerely 
regretted by his numerous friends and 
relations. 


Lr.-Gen. E. R. Core. 

Aug. 18. Lieut.-Gen. Edmund Reilly 
Cope. 

He was the only son of William Cope, 
esq. of Dublin, who rendered important 
services to his country by communicating 
intelligence to Government respecting 
the Irish Rebellion of 1798. 

He obtained his first commission, by 
purchase, as Ensign in the 66th fuot, Jan. 
19, 1784; and having joined that regiment 
in Ireland, proceeded with it to the West 
Indics, where he was stationed for some 
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years, He purchased a Lieutenancy in 
1787, and subsequently a Company in the 
4h, or King’s Own. With that regiment 
he served in various-parts of Nova-Scotia 
and Canada, and accompanied it on an 
expedition against St. Pierre and Mi- 
quelon. 

On the 3d Dec. 1794 he was appointed 
to the Majority of the late Royal Dublin 
regiment, in the formation of which he 
took a very active part. He was after- 
wards Major of the Loyal Irish Fencibles ; 
and on the Ist Jan. 1800 received the 
brevet of Lieut.-Colonel. He served 
with the corps last named in Jersey, until 
1803; when, as he was about to return 
home from a visit to the continent, he 
was detained in France as a prisoner of 
war. ; 

During the eleven years that Col. 
Cope remained in captivity at Verdun 
and Valenciennes, he was one of the most 
active members of the Committee for 
distributing money and clothing to the 
prisoners; and he received a communi- 
cation in approval of his benevolent exer- 
tions from his Royal Highness the Com- 
mander-in- Chief. 

On his return to England he was placed 
on the list of Major-Generals June 4, 
1813; and he attained the rank of Lieut.- 
General in 1825. 





Masor-Gen. Hersurn, C.B. 

June 7. At Tunbridge Wells, Major- 
General Francis Hepburn, C.B 

He was the younger son of Col. David 
Hepburn, (the younger son of James 
Hepburn, of Brecarton and Keith Mar- 
shall, who spent the greater part of his 
fortune in the service of the Stuarts,) by 
Bertha Graham, of the family of Inch- 
brakie. 

In 1794, at the age of fifteen, he was 
appoirted to an Ensigncy in the 3d foot 
guards. In 17S8 he served with his bat- 
talion in the Irish rebellion ; and in 1799 
he accompanied the expedition to the 
Helder. From 1802 to 1805 he was upon 
the Home Staff, with Gen. Acland, at 
Chelmsford; and in 1805 he went to 
Malta with Gen. Mackenzie Fraser and 
Gen. Ackland. He remained there with 
Gen. Fox; and thence removed to Sicily, 
where he served under Gen. Sir Edw. 
Paget. At the time of the battle of 
Maida, he was confined to bed with fever 
and opthalmia. 

In 1809 be went to Cadiz, where he 
was stationed at the Isla de Leon. In 
1811 he was present at the battle of Bar- 
rosa as Major of his battalion, and in the 
charge his leg was severely shattered by a 
musket ball: amputation was proposed, 
which he refused, but his sufferings irom 
the wound were so severe, that he was 





obliged to return home, nor was he able 
to rejoin the army until the autumn of 
1812. 

He-was then appointed, much to his 
satisfaction, to the command of a small 
corps of light troops or sharp-shooters ; 
and was present at the battles of Vittoria, 
Nivelle, and the passage of the Néve. 

In 1814 he was ordered home to take 
the command of the battalion of the 3d 
guards destined for the expedition to the 
Netherlands, where he remained until 
the June of the following year, and then 
joined the Duke of Wellington at Brus- 
sels. He was present in the action of 
Quatre-Bras on the 16th of that month, 
was also engaged on the I'’/th, and on the 
18th commanded at Waterloo the second 
battalion of the 3d guards. At an early 
period of the action, he was ordered to 
the important post of Hougomont, where, 
with some foreign battalions under his 
orders, he effectually defended the orchard 
and wood, whilst Col. Woodford with 
the Coldstream regiment occupied the 
chateau. ‘The importance of this service, 
and the gallantry with which it was exe- 
cuted, are fully shown in the Duke of 
Wellington’s despatch; but, owing to an 
unfortunate mistake, the name of Col. 
Hepburn was not mentioned, but that of 
Col. Hume, who served under him, and 
had no separate command, was substi- 
tuted. This mistake was afterwards offi- 
cially, but never publicly explained; and 
it is attributed to this circumstance that 
higher honours, which he had so hardly 
earned, were not bestowed on this officer. 
Besides a Companionship of the order of 
the Bath, he received, however, the 4th 
class of the order of Wilhelm from the 
King of the Netherlands, and the 4th 
class of the order of Wladimir from the 
Emperor of Russia. 

In proof of Gen. Hepburn’s devotion 
to his profession, it may be mentioned, 
that during the whole of his services after 
he rejoined the Peninsular army in 1812, 
his wound had never healed; exfoliations 
frequently occurred, and it was not until 
alate period that a part of the ball, and 
a portion of cloth which it had carried 
into the wound, came away. From the 
severity of these sufferings, aggravated by 
a tendency to gout, his health was gra- 
dually undermined, and his constitution, 
which was naturally robust, sunk under 
them. He died deeply lamented by all 
who knew his high and generous princi- 
ples, and his sterling and unassuming 
worth, 

Major-Gen. Hepburn married in 1821 
Henrietta, eldest daughter and co-heiress 
of Sir Henry Poole, the fifth and last 
Baronet, of Poole-hall, Cheshire, and of 
Hooke, in Sussex, by which lady, who 
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survives him, he has left two sons, Henry- 


Poole and Francis-Robert, and one 


daughter. 





Mr. Serseant SELLON. 

4ug. 19. At Hampstead, in his 74th 
year, Baker John Sellon, esq. B.C.L. 
Serjeant at Law. 

Mr. Serjeant Sellon was the second 
son of the Rev. William Sellon, who 
during a period of thirty-three years was 
Curate and Minister of St. James’s, 
Clerkenwell; a man of exemplary virtue 
and piety, and much distinguished as an 
eloquent and orthodox Divine. He died 
in 1790, aged 60. 

His son, Baker John Sellon, the sub- 
ject of the present memoir, was born on 
the 14th March 1762, was admitted into 
Merchant- Taylors’ School 2d Nov. 1773, 
and after continuing in the head form 
only four years, under the care of the 
Rev. Thomas Green, was elected to St. 
John’s College, Oxford, on St. Barna- 
bas’s Day 1779, being at that time second 
Monitor. From his attachment to the 
place of his education, he always took a 
lively interest in its welfare, and in after 
life was fond of relating the circumstances 
of his progress through that establishment. 
He served the office of steward of the 
school feast when a very young man, and 
was for many years a constant attendant 
at that gratifying meeting. ‘The only aca- 
demical degree he took at Oxford was 
that of Bachelor of Civil Law, to which 
he was admitted 24th Oct. 1785. 

He had from an early period been des- 
tined by his father to follow the legal 
profession, though there appears no doubt, 
had he been left to the natural bias of 
his own feelings and turn of mind, that 
hewould have greatly preferred the 
Church ; but the wish and advice of a 
parent whom he fondly loved and highly 
revered, became paramount to every other 
consideration in determining his choice ; 
and accordingly, upon his quitting Oxford, 
he appears to have seriously entered on 
the study of the Law. The 10th Feb. 
1792 he was called to the Barat the Inner 
Temple, and, after practising as a Bar- 
rister for several years with distinction, 
was admitted to the rank of Serjeant-at- 
Law in Easter Term 1798, and became 
about that period the Leader on the Nor- 
folk circuit. For many years however 
before this event took place, he had been 
generally regarded as an eminent Lawyer 
and a very rising character; not only 
from his abilities as an advocate, but also 
from some legal works which he pro- 
duced before und about the time of his 
being called to the Bar. 

In the year 1789 he published in 8vo. 
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an * Analysis of the Practice of the 
Courts of King’s Bench and Common 
Pleas; with some observations on the 
mode of passing fines and suffering re- 
coveries;’ and in 1792—6, a second edition 
in 2 vols. 8vo, which obtained extensive 
circulation in the profession, and is gene- 
rally regarded as a standard book. But 
while thus steadily advancing on the road 
to fortune and eminence, his legal career 
was suddenly checked and eventually 
arrested by an infirmity as severe as it 
was mr es Be for. While attending in 
one of the courts on the Norfolk circuit, 
and engaged in some cause of importance, 
he was suddenly and permanently de- 
prived of hearing in his right ear; and 
though the use of the other was for a 
time left him, yet that also was subse- 
quently affected, and he became gradually 
reduced towards the close of life to a 
state of comparative deafness. He how- 
ever continued, after his first attack, to 
struggle on in his career for some years, 
when his remaining ear becoming by de- 
grees more and more affected, he could 
no longer hear, amid the hum and bustle 
of a crowded court, either the answers of 
the witnesses or the arguments of counsel, 
and for some time before he quitted the 
Bar, he was actually under the necessity 
of having recourse to an interpreter to 
report the proceedings in court. Under 
these unpleasant circumstances, the task 
of continuing his profession must have 
been irksome enough; but a higher mo- 
tive, the dread of not being able to do 
justice to his clients, at length induced 
him altogether to relinquish the Bar. 
He had before this period, and probably 
about the time of the first attack of his 
infirmity, been offered a seat on the 
Bench of the Court of Common Pleas ; 
but which he was induced to decline from 
the same honourable motives which in- 
fluenced his decision on his subsequent 
abandonment of the Law. But however 
he might feel the disqualifying nature of 
his enpes ! in so far as regarded the 
pursuit of the higher departments of the 
profession, there was one branch of it in 
which he justly thought he could still be 
useful to himself and to society. The 
degree of deafness which obliged him to 
retire from the extensive arenas of the 
superior Courts of Justice, did not debar 
him from hearing with adequate distinct- 
ness in smaller and less crowded assem- 
blies, nor from the pleasure of colloquial 
enjoyments. Thus situated, with a fa- 
mily nearly grown up and with little 
more to depend upon than his private 
fortune, he took the resolution, unknown 
to any one, of writing to Lord Sid- 
mouth to explain the nature of his case, 
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and to offer his services as a Police 
Magistrate. This proposal was received 
with kindness and urbanity, and the Ser- 
jeant, without farther solicitation from 
any quarter, was shortly after appointed 
by his lordship Police Magistrate at 
Union Hall, whence in Jan. 1819 he was 
transferred to Hatton-Garden Office—a 
situation he continued to hold till his re- 
tirement from the magistracy in 1834, 
after a twenty years’ service. 

On the 24th Jan. 1788 the Serjeant 
was married, at a somewhat early period 
of life and before he was called to the 
Bar, to Miss Charlotte Dickinson, daugh- 
ter of Rivers Dickinson, esq. of St. 
John street, Clerkenwell, and by that 
lady, who died at Hampstead July 20, 
1832, had issue, besides several children 
who died in infancy, one son, the Rev. 
John Sellon, who died at Albany in the 
state of New York, March 2, 1830, 
and three daughters ; the eldest of whom 
Charlotte, remains single; the second, 
Maria-Ann, married Dec. 2, 1819, to 
John-James Halls, esq. of Great Marl- 
borough street, has issue one son; and 
lastly Anne, married May 21, 1816, to 
the present Sir Benjamin Collins Brodie, 
Bart., Serjeant-Surgeon to the King, has 
issue two sons and one daughter. 

The late Serjeant Sellon was a man of 
strong natural abilities, sound sense, and 
of a most benevolent disposition—consti- 
tutionally perhaps inclined to retirement 
and indolence, though somewhat corrected 
by the habits of industry and regularity 
enforced by the discipline of a public 
school, as well as by the strength of his 
own understanding and the arduous nature 
of the profession in which he was subse- 
quently engaged. To the calls of ambi- 
tion, however, in the strict sense of the 
word, he appears to have been rather in- 
sensible, and the portion of it which may 
have existed in his character, probably 
partook more of the generous spirit of 
emulation than of a ruling and permanent 
passion. In fact, he was too moderate 
and kind-hearted a man to feel very anx- 
ious to become a great one ; and even had 
he been left to the bent of his own incli- 
nation for the Chureh, it may be doubted, 
in a worldly point of view, whether he 
would have arrived at so high a rank as 
the one he obtained in the Law. A wor- 
thy, pious, and deeply-learned divine he 
assuredly would have proved; but he 
would probably have preferred the retired 
life of a zealous and benevolent country 
clergyman before all the attractions of a 
mitre. His early predilection for theolo- 
gical pursuits appears at one period to 
have been partially suspended, or at least 
somewhat abated; but a remarkablechange 
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took possession of his mind towards the 
middle of his life, when the pious aspira- 
tions of his early days revisited him with 
increased fervour, and unceasingly regu- 
lated his whole conduct and character, till 
death terminated his honourable and use- 
ful life. -He studied much and became 
deeply versed in scriptural history, and in 
the works of the most celebrated divines, 
and: has left behind him some extensive 
original manuscripts, which probably will 
be found in too incomplete a state to 


’ admit of publication. 


Although his religious opinions were 
of a very grave and serious description, 
yet such was the moderation and liberality 
of his disposition, that he always displayed 
great mildness and candour when convers- 
ing with those whose sentiments on these 
topics differed materially from his own. 
It is true indeed that, throughout the 
greater part of life, he was occasionally 
subject to moments of gloom and despon- 
dency, which, though by some attributed 
to the decided nature of his religious sen- 
timents, may be more justly ascribed to a 
species of constitutional infirmity; as 
there is no doubt that the views he enter- 
tained, on these subjects, formed his sole 
hope and consolation amid the severe trials 
and bereavements it was too often his lot 
to sustain; yet when the clouds of melan- 
choly were dispersed, he was wont to ex- 
hibit great cheerfulness and a very rich 
vein of original humour. Indeed at one 
period of his life he associated a good deal 
with the lively characters and wits of the 
day ; but society of this description could 
not long attract his reflecting mind, and 
he soon steadily withdrew from these fas- 
cinating scenes, to that privacy and seclu- 
sion which formed the natural element of 
his character. In spite, however, of his 
love of ease and retirement, it must be 
admitted that, in most other respects, he 
was gifted with qualities which fully justi- 
fied his being brought up to the legal pro- 
fession: strong intellect, great sagacity, 
a clear and discriminating judgment, 
united to the strictest integrity and em- 
bellished by candour and humanity; all 
these rare endowments were, in his 
instance, so beautifully mingled, that 
the most brilliant result might have been 
justly anticipated. But these flattering 
prospects were not to be realized; the in- 
firmity by which he was attacked placed 
a formidable barrier in the way of his 
advancement, and, perhaps unknown al- 
most to himself, furnished him with a 
plausible pretext for the somewhat pre- 
mature relinquishment of a profession to 
which his inclination had never been 
warmly devoted. Although he had in 
gencral borne the appearance of a hale 
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and robust man, he had nevertheless, to 
those who knew him intimately, been 
evidently on the decline for the last year 
or two previously to his decease. He was 
frequently subject to attacks of giddiness 
and fulness in the head, and though these 
unpleasant symptoms commonly yielded 
to bleeding, yet they gradually became 
more violent and frequent: for some time, 
however, they excited no immediate alarm 
among his friends and relatives, till about 
four months after his resignation of the 
magistracy, when he was suddenly seized 
by a paralytic affection, which greatly im- 
paired bis intellects and nearly deprived 
him of the use of one side. The prompt 
and decisive measures adopted by his me- 
cal advisers for a time warded off the 
blow, though both his bodily and mental 
faculties remained in a very precarious 
state. In the meanwhile it was thought 
that the air of Brighton might prove of 
service to him, and he accordingly ae 
some weeks at that place, though without 
receiving any material benefit, when he 
returned to his house at Hampstead. 
Soon after his arrival there a blood vessel 
ruptured in the stomach, which dreadfully 
reduced his strength; but from this state 
he once more rallied, and hopes were 
again entertained of his getting over the 
attack, as on the very day of his depar- 
ture he had been amusing himself with 
his grandchildren, appeared in excellent 
spirits, and much clearer in intellect than 
usual; but these flattering symptoms 
proved only the precursors of his death. 
In the evening of the above day, the 19th 
of August, 1835, he was seized with faint- 
ing and a terrible sickness, and was with 
difficulty conveyed to his chamber—a 
blood vessel had again ruptured and all 
hope was now at an end. At ten o’clock 
the fatal sickness returned with increased 
violence, and in about two hours after- 
wards, in the presence of his three daugh- 
ters and of Sir Benjamin Brodie, this ex- 
cellent man and sincere Christian resigned 
himself with calmness and composure into 
the hands of his Creator, in the full con- 
fidence of a blessed resurrection through 
the merits of his Saviour. 

Some days previously to his death, when 
his family was assembled around him, and 
he was thought to be in imminent danger, 
he addressed some of the elder branches 
of it, with much eloquence and pathos, 
upon religious topics. His grandchildren 
were then led to his bedside, when he took 
a final and affectionate leave of them— 
exhorted them to a perseverance in the 
paths of virtue and of piety, and, as they 
successively bowed their heads upon his 
pillow, pronounced his blessing upon each. 
May that blessing dwell upon their youth. 
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ful heads! May it hover round them in 
the hour of temptation and of danger; and 
may the Almighty, at bis good pleasure, 
finally conduct them to that haven of rest 
where they may eternally repose in the 
*¢ bosom of their Father and their God!” 





Humpurey OssaLpEston, Esa. 


Sept. 20. Aged 92, Humphrey Osbal- 
deston, esq. of Gateforth House, near 
=> and of Hunmanby, near Scarbo- 
rough. 

The paternal name of this venerable 
gentlemanwas Brookes. His great-grand- 
father, Sir Richard Osbaldeston, of Hun- 
manby, Knt. who died in 1728, was grand- 
son of Sir Richard Osbaldeston, Attor- 
ney-general in Ireland, and descended 
from the Osbaldestons of Osbaldeston in 
Lancashire. He had five sons: four of 
whom lived to be old men, but all died 
without issue. ‘The second was Richard 
Osbaldeston, D.D. Lord Bishop of Lon- 
don. The eldest, William Osbaldeston, 
esq. M.P. for Scarborough, died in 1765, 
aged 79; and was succeeded in his estates 
by the fourth son, Fountayne Wentworth 
Osbaldeston, esq. then the only surviving 
brother. He also was M.P. for Scarbo- 
rough ; and, dying in 1770, left his estates 
between the grandsons of bis two sisters: 
Humphrey, son of Brookes, of Bray- 
ton, co. York, esq. by Anne, daughter 
and heiress of Robert Pockley, esq. of 
Brayton, and Theodosia Osbaldeston ; 
and George, son of John Wickens, D.D. 
Rector of Petworth in Sussex, by Phila- 
delphia, daughter of Robert Mitford, of 
Mitford castle, Northumberland, esq. and 
Mary Osbaldeston. Both these gentle- 
men took the name of Osbaldeston, in 
July 1770; and the present George Os- 
baldeston, esq. who was Sheriff of York- 
shire in 1829, and has acquired so much 
notoriety in the sporting world, is the son 
and heir of the latter. 

Humphrey Osbaldeston, esq. the gen- 
tleman now deceased, served as Sheriff 
of Yorkshire in 1781. He was a very 
worthy man, with some peculiarities and 
eccentricities of character. As a land- 
lord, he was greatly respected, for it was 
generally a point with him to make his 
tenants live. He was a firm friend to 
the Church of England; and as strongly 
illustrative of the depth and solidity of 
his piety, it may be mentioned, that 
when he became too old and infirm to 
walk from Gateforth on the Sabbath, to 
the parish church at Brayton, he could 
not reconcile it to his conscience to put 
his horses into the carriage, and ride; as 
he thought that employing his horses on 
the Sunday, was breaking one command. 
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ment to keep another. And what did he 
do then? e built a church at Gate- 


forth, in which there is ample and gra- 
tuitous accommodation for all the people 
of Gateforth, poor and rich alike. 

Mr. Osbaldeston married, Aug. 13, 
1772, Catharine, daughter of Sir Joseph 
Pennington, the fourth Bart. of Muncaster, 
Cumberland, and aunt to the present 
Lord Muncaster. She died at Gateforth 
House, Dec. 22, 1825, in her 77th year, 
having had issue a daughter, married April 
25, 1795, to the late Lieut.-Col. Hutch- 
inson, of Wold- Newton, in the East 
Riding of Yorkshire; and another daugh- 
ter, now living unmarried. Mrs. Hutch- 
inson is deceased, leaving a daughter, to 
whom, and to her aunt, Mr. Osbaldeston 
has bequeathed a life inheritance in his 
unentailed property. His extensive en- 
tailed estates devolve on his cousin, Ber- 
tram Mitford, esq. of Mitford Castle, 
Northumberland. ; 





Wirtram Grimatpt, Esq. 

Nov. 5. In Vaughan Terrace, City 
Road, in the 49th year of his age, Wil- 
liam Grimaldi, esq. (Marquis Grimaldi 
of Genoa), eldest son of the late William 
Grimaldi, esq. of whom a memoir ap- 
peared in this Magazine for June 1830. 

He was born in Parliament-street, 
Westminster, Dec. 8, 1785, and endowed 
by nature with superior mental qualifica- 
tions, which showed themselves in boy- 
hood, and in union with great perse- 
verance, placed him as chief of one of the 
highest and most extensive private schools 
in England, Dr. Nicholas Wanostrocht’s, 
at Camberwell. 

In 1808 he entered into the military 
service of the East India Company, and 
had a commission in the third regiment 
of Bombay Native Infantry. In 1809 
he had the command of the castle and 
fort at Surat, Hindostan, but two at- 
tacks of fever compelled him to return 
to Europe and resign his commission, 
although the progress he bad made in the 
study of military tactics, and of eastern 
dialects, joined to his readiness in draw- 
ing, his general knowledge of European 
languages, and the friendship of the 
highest authorities in the settlement of 
Bombay, justified the anticipation of con- 
siderable eminence. 

After his return to England, he was 
for some time in his Majesty’s War-office, 
Horse Guards. 

In 1828, after recovering from a long 
and nearly fatal illness, he travelled to 
Monaco and Genoa, in order to collect 
materials illustrative of the history of his 
family, who had left the latter country in 
consequence of its bombardment by Louis 
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the Fourteenth, in 1684. During his 
sojourn there, he ascertained that his fa- 
Mily, once so numerous, was reduced to 
one individual, the Marquis Luigi Gri- 
maldi, who had no male issue ; and that 
the Government, after proclamation in 
the Gazette, and in ignorance of the ex- 
istence of the family in England, had 
transferred to the Marquis, in the charac- 
ter of survivor of the Grimaldi family of 
Genoa, considerable property, which had 
been deposited with the Republic above 
three centuries since, by that family, to 
exonerate them for ever from contribut- 
ing to the burthens of the State. To 
prevent similar losses, Mr. Grimaldi im- 
mediately procured his descent from the 
College of Arms in London, certified in 
a legal manner, and the same was imme- 
diately added to the tables of the sixteen 
great Genoese noble houses then publish- 
ing under the superintendence of the Mar- 
quis Adorno, the greatest antiquary and 
genealogist at Genoa. This circumstance, 
and Mr. Grimaldi’s residence, giving no- 
toriety to the existence of a branch of the 
family who had quitted the country nearly 
150 years since, led to an event of far 
greater importance. The Prince Gri- 
maldi, sovereign of the principality of 
Monaco, on the coast of the Mediterra- 
nean, inherited that very ancient patri- 
mony of the Grimaldis through a female, 
and used the arms and name of Grimaldi 
by virtue only of that female descent ; but 
as the state was a male fief, it was claimed 
by the Marquis Philippe Grimaldi of 
Antibes, as the eldest branch of all the 
Grimaldis ; and after appeals which had 
been in suspense for nearly a century, a 
decision was then confidently awaited, 
from the Presidents of the three Sections 
of the Council of State of Sardinia, in 
favour of the male line of the Grimaldis. 
A cession of the principality to the King 
of Sardinia, for a compensation, was pro- 
posed to follow its recovery, in which 
the concurrence of the English branch 
would have been requisite ; but all these 
important proceedings were suddenly in- 
terrupted by the unexpected death of the 
Marquis Luigi Grimaldi, at Turin, in 
June 1834, whilst residing there to for- 
ward the claim.* 

The name haying thus become extinct 
at Genoa, the Marquis’s family, consist- 
ing of his widow, daughters, and sons-in- 
law, held a meeting in December last ; at 
which, assisted by their friends, agents, 
and counsel, they acknowledged that Mr. 
Grimaldi stood next in succession (in 
other words, was male heir) to the late 





* See a Memoir of him in Gent. Mag. 
for October 1834. 
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Marquis, and this acknowledgment was 
communicated to Mr. Grimaldi. 

Happily for him, however, a declining 
state of health allowed his putting no 
more than a true estimate upon these 
pursuits, and they never gave him either 
anxiety or exaltation. For some time 
previously to his decease he had occupied 
himself in antiquarian and genealogical 
researches, at the British Museum ; and 
had there passed the day on the evening 
of which he was struck with apoplexy. 
It is too consoling, as well as too in- 
structive, not to record, that having, ac- 
cording to custom, read aloud a chapter 
in the Holy Bible, a commentary upon it, 
and having offered to his Creator his 
nightly prayers, he was, whilst concluding 
with the Lord’s Prayer, struck with a 
difficulty of speech which just allowed 
him to end it, but which never allowed 
him to speak afterwards. He stepped 
into his bed, laid gently down, remained 
nearly unconscious for sixty hours, and 
then expired. He was married, but 
had no issue ; an only surviving brother is 
his heir. His remains were interred in 
the City burial-ground, near those of his 
father, grandfather, and family. 





Tue Asse DE LA Rue. 


Sept. 27. At an advanced age, the 
Abbé Gervaise de la Rue, Honorary 
Canon of the cathedral of Bayeux, Knight 
of the Legion of Honour, Member of the 
Institute, Dean of the Faculty of Letters 
ot the Royal Academy of Caen, and 
Foreign Member of the Society of An- 
tiquaries of London. 

This long celebrated antiquary was 
Professor of History in the university of 
Caen previous to the Revolution; but 
we believe his first published writings 
were those which he communicated to the 
Society of Antiquaries of London during 
the period of his refuge in England. In 
June 1794, being then in London, he ad- 
dressed to the Karl of Leicester, Pres. 
S.A. “ An Epistolary Dissertation upon 
the life and writings of Robert Wace, an 
Anglo-Norman poet of the ‘Twelfth Cen- 
tury,” which is printedin the Archzologia, 
vol. xii. pp. 50—79. In the following 
year he continued the subject in a Letter 
to Sir Joseph Banks, Pres. R.S. “ con- 
cerning the lives and writings of various 
Anglo-Norman poets of the Twelfth 
Century,” printed ibid. pp. 297—326. In 
1796 he addressed to Francis Douce, esq. 
F.S A. a “ Dissertation on the life and 
writingse of Mary, an Anglo-Norman 
poetess of the ‘Thirteenth Century,” 
printed in Archologia, vol. xiii. pp. 39— 
67; and in 1797 to J. H. Major, esq. 
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F.R.S. and S.A. a “ Dissertation on the 
lives and works of several Anglo- Norman 
poets of the Thirteenth Century,” printed 
ibid. pp. 

On returning to France, M. de la Rue 
resumed the duties of his professorship, 
and sustained them for many years. e 
communicated several antiquarian disser- 
tations to the Academie des Sciences, 
Arts, et Belles Lettres of Caen; ab- 
stracts of which are printed in its Trans- 
actions. 

In 1812 his friend Mr. Douce trans- 
lated his Memoir on the celebrated Ta- 
pestry of Bayeux, and communicated it to 
the Society of Antiquaries of London, 
who printed it in the Archeologia, vol. 
xvii. pp. 85—409. This gave rise to the 
papers of Mr. Hudson Gurney in the 
xvilith, and Mr. Amyot in the xixth 
volumes of the Archzologia; and led to 
the magnificent series of engravings of 
the Tapestry, executed at the expense of 
the Society, from the minutely accurate 
drawings of Mr. C. A. Stothard. 

In 1815 M. de la Rue printed at Caen 
“ Recherches sur les ouvrages des Bardes 
de la Bretagne Armoricaine dans le 
moyen age.” 

When Mr. Dawson Turner visited 
Normandy in 1818, the Abbé de la Rue 
was resident at Cambre, four miles from 
Caen, in the chateau of the Marquis de 
Mathan, to whom he had been tutor. 
“ When they both took refuge in England, 
the Abbé was the only protector of his 
pupil, who now returns the honourable 
obligation. It is well known,” continues 
Mr. Turner, “ that the Abbé has devoted 
his life to the investigation of the an- 
tiquities both ot Normandy and of the 
Anglo-Normans. Possessing in a high 
degree the acute and critical spirit of re- 
search which distinguished the French 
archeologists of the Benedictine school, 
we have only to regret, that the greater 
part of his works yet remain in manu- 
script. His History of Anglo-Norman 
Poetry, which is quite ready for the press, 
would be an invaluable accession to our 
literature; but books of this nature are 
so little suited to the taste of the French 
public, that as yet he has not ventured 
upon its publication.” 

It was in the same year that Normandy 
was visited by Dr. Dibdin, who, in his 
Bibliographical and Antiquarian Tour, 
has given an account of an interview he 
had with M. de la Rue. “ The Abbé 
is,” he says, “the great archzological 
oracle of Normandy. He was pleased 
to pay me a visit at Lagouelle’s. He is 
fast approaching his seventieth year. His 
figure is rather stout, and above the mean 
height; his complexion is healthful, his 
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eyes brilliant, and a plentiful quantity of 
waving white hair adds much to the ex- 
pression of his countenance. He inquired 
kindly after our mutual friend Mr. Douce, 
of whose talents and character he spoke 
ina manner which did equal honour to 
both. But he was inexorable, as to— 
not dining with me, observing that his 
Order was forbidden to dine in taverns. 
He rarely visits Caen, although a great 
portion of his library is kept there; his 
abode being chiefly in the country, at the 
residence of a nobleman to whose son he 
was tutor. It is delightful to see a man 
of his venerable aspect and widely ex- 
tended reputation, enjoying, in the even- 
ing of life (after braving such a tempest, 
in the noonday of it, as that of the Revo- 
lution,) the calm unimpaired possession 
of his faculties, and the respect of the 
virtuous and wise.” Mr. Douce after- 
wards communicated to Dr. Dibdin, .for 
the smaller edition of his Tour, published 
in 1829, a portrait of the Abbé dela Rue 
at the age of seventy-four, drawn by 
Parez; and the engraving, by T. Wright, 
will be found in vol. 1. of that work, 
p- 186. Both Mr. Turner and Dr. Dib- 
din mention that the Abbe was then en- 
gaged in a work on the history of Caen, 
and it was afterwards published under the 
title of “ Essais Historiques sur la Ville 
de Caen et son Arondissement,” in two 
small octavo volumes, 1820. 

At length, in 1834, the Abbé’s arranged 
collections on medieval poetry, the delay 
of which is mentioned by Mr. Turner, 
were printed in three octavo volumes 
under the title of “ Essais Historiques 
sur les Bardes, les Jongleurs, et les 
Trouvéres Normands et Anglo-Nor- 
mands; suivis de picces de Malherbe, 
qu’on ne trouve dans aucune édition de 
ses ceuvres.” It would have been well, 
perhaps, for the Abbé’s reputation as an 
accurate scholar had these three volumes 
never appeared, or, at least, had they ap- 
peared earlier. He belonged to a school 
of philologists who have now passed by; 
he was exceeded by none of that school 
in industrious research, but he shared in 
all the rashness of conclusion and gene- 
ralization which characterised it ; and for 
a book that is truly so full of learning, it 
is surprising to find it so abounding in 
errors—errors, too, which in many in- 
stances have been long exploded. At 
present it is, without doubt, a book of 
value : had it appeared thirty years ago, it 
would have been regarded as almost a 
miracle of learning; and, as the period 
would have been a full excuse for the 
errors which it contains, they would not 
have lessened our admiration, though, like 
the celebrated History of English Poetry 
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of Warton, it would have been more ac- 
ceptable to us after having passed through 
the editorial care of a Price. At the 
same time it is, like the book to which 
we have just alluded, a work indispensa- 
ble to the library of the poetical and 
philological antiquary. 





Don TELEsroro DE TRUEBA. 


Oct. 4. At Paris, aged about 30, Don 
Telesforo de Trueba y Cosia, the author 
of several dramas and novels published in 
this country. 

On the overthrow of the Constitutional 
party, his mother, a woman of fortune 
and a staunch liberal, left Spain, and for 
many years continued to reside at Paris ; 
and Trueba himself came to England, 
where indeed he had been educated ; but 
either might, it is believed, have returned 
to Spain. Trueba, however, resided here 
from choice rather than necessity, and 
was enabled to do so on a very liberal 
allowance from his mother, (who has con- 
siderable property in the English funds,) 
and the profits of his literary labours. 
The fact that he wrote dramas in Spanish, 
French, and English, and that they were 
produced at the several national theatres 
with success, is proof that he was a man 
of talent. Amongst his English dramatic 
pieces were the very popular farces of 
* Call again To-morrow,’ first acted at the 
Olympic Theatre by the E. O. company ; 
and ‘ Mr, and Mrs. Pringle; also an un- 
successful comedy called *‘ Men of Plea- 
sure,’ produced at Drury-Lane 1832; and 
‘ The Royal Fugitive, or the Triumph of 
Justice,’ which was performed with suc- 
cess, we believe, at the Victoria, in Jan. 
1834. He also wrote ‘ The Castilian,’ 
*The Incognito,’ ‘ Paris and London,’ 
‘ Salvador the Guerilla,’ and other novels, 
and was a contributor to the Metropolitan 
Magazine, and many of the periodicals. 
In society he was a remarkably good- 
tempered and gentlemanly man; and, 
mixing with good company, was enabled 
not only to supply his mind with subjects 
for observation, ba to take a tone not 
always within the scope of the delineators 
of passing manners. He was a member 
of the Garrick Club, and much esteemed 
by all his acquaintance. 

Trueba returned to Spain with his 
more distinguished countrymen early in 
1834, and was soon after elected a mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Procuradores, and 
Secretary to one of the Committees; 
where his knowledge of England, her 
constitution and sentiments, as well as 
his general information, must have made 
him eminently useful. 
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Isaac Pocock, Esa. 

Aug. 23. At Ray Lodge, Maiden- 
head, in his 54th year, Isaac Pocock, esq. 
a Deputy Lieutenant and Justice of the 
Peace for that county. 

Nicholas Pocock of the city of Bristol, 
merchant, the deceased’s grandfather, 
(who died 15th Jan. 1759) married Mary 
one of the daughters and co-heiresses of 
William Innes, one of the sons of John 
Innes of Leuchars, in the county of Mo- 
ray, who was the King’s Justiciary in 
that county, and a cadet of the ancient 
family of Innes of that ilk, of which the 
present Duke of Roxburghe is the head. 
She died 16th Feb. 1780. They had 
four sons and one daughter, namely: 
1. Nicholas Pecock, late of Great George- 
street, Westminster (of whom hereafter) ; 
2. Sir Isaac Pocock, knight, late of 
Maidenhead and of Biggin in the county 
of Northampton, who was High-Sheriff # 
for that county in 1786, and distinguished, 
as well for loyalty and firm support of 
Church and State, as for his regard for 
the interests of the poor, which was 
especially manifested by his strenuous 
and successful opposition to the attempted 
inclosure of the common-lands in his 
neighbourhood. He married Ann the 
widow of Peter Joy, esq. and died+ 8th 
Oct. 1810 without issue; and she dying 
in 1818, the bulk of their property de- 
scended to his nephew, the subject of this 
memoir. They were buried in Cookham 
church, in which parish Maidenhead is 
situated ; 3. William Innes Pocock, late 
of Bristol, esq. who died 2d Feb. 1822, 
married Elizabeth Evans of that city 
(now living), and by her had a numerous 
family, all of whom died s. p. except 
Charles Innes Pocock, esq. and Mary 
Innes the wife of Clifton Carne, esq. ; 
4. John Innes Pocock who died at the 
age of 16, a prisoner of war in Spain; 
5. Mary, who married Christopher Deake, 
esq. of Falmouth, and died there 3d Jan. 
1803 leaving issue. To return to Nicho- 
las Pocock: At an early age he exhibited 
considerable talent in the art of drawing, 
which he cultivated with assiduity as he 
grew up, being perfectly self-taught. His 
style was varied, drawing portraits as well 
as landscapes and sea-views, with equal 
ability It was not, however. until be was 
rather advanced in life that he took to the 
art as a profession, and on the recom- 
mendation of Admiral Lord Hood he de- 
voted his studies to marine subjects, and 
about the commencement of the revolu- 
tionary war with France, removedto Lon- 
don. There he had the advantage of the 





* Gent. Mace. vol. ivi. pt.i. p. 177° 
+ Ibid. vol. Lxxx. pt. ii. p. 396. 
t Ibid. vol. txxxvim. pt. ii. p. 92. 
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aequaintance of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
and soon attained eminence as a marine 
painter. From that time to the termi- 
nation of the war there was scarcely a 
battle which he did not paint, and there 
are few families in the kingdom whose 
names are recorded in our naval history, 
which do not possess one of his pic- 
tures. A specimen has been recently 
presented to the collection in the Painted 
Hall at Greenwich by Mr. Lockyer. 
He married Ann Evans (a sister of his 
younger brother William’s wife), and by 
her had issue seven sons and two daugh- 
ters. He died 19th March 1821,* aged 
80; his widow died 27th Dec. 1827, 
aged 75, and both were buried in the 
family vault at Cookham. Their chil- 
dren were—l1, Isaac, who died soon after 
his birth; 2. Isaac, the subject of this 
memoir; 3. William Innes Pocock, esq. 
a Lieutenant in his Majesty’s Navy, who 
has one son and three daughters; 4. 
Nicholas Pocoek, who was Captain of 
H. M. packet Princess Mary, and died 
at Lisbon 28th April 1819, leaving a 
widow, two sonsand a daughter; 5 John 
Innes Pocock, esq.; 6. George Pocock, 
esq. now a widower, and having three 
sons and two daughters; 7. Peter Po. 
cock, who was Capt. of H. M. packet 
Lapwing, and died at Falmouth 3lst 
Dec. 1817, leaving a widow, one son and 
one daughter; 8. Mary-Ann, who mar- 
ried Rev. Samuel-Charles Fripp, and 
has a numerous family ; and 9, Elizabeth 
Pocock. 

Isaac Pocock, the eldest surviving son, 
whose death we now record, was born at 
Bristol the 2d March 1782 When a 
child he evinced the same native genius 
and talent for drawing as had distinguished 
his father in his youth, and it was there- 
fore thought advisable to cultivate them 
under the best masters. He was placed 
first as a pupil with Romney, after whose 
retirement he studied under Sir William 
Beechey, by which means he acquired 
the bold style of the former with the 
richness and delicacy of colouring of the 
latter. In 1805 “ The British Institu- 
tion for the promotion of the Fine Arts” 
was established in Pall-Mall, and as a 
student there he distinguished himself by 
some very fine copies of pictures of the 
ancient masters. In 1807 he entered the 
lists with numerous competitors for the 
first prize given by that Institution for the 
best original historical painting ; he chose 
for his subject the Murder of Thomas 
a Becket, and gained the prize. After 
this encouragement, he painted several 
other historical and poetical subjects, as 
well as portraits, in all of which there 





* Ibid. vol. xcr. part i. 
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was so much merit, that, had necessity 
compelled him to devote his undivided 
attention to the art, and to prosecute it 
with industry, he would doubtless have 
realized the expectations formed of him 
by his old masters and his friends, by at- 
taining a high rank amongst the artists of 
‘his day. But, having the prospect of an 
independent fortune, being young, and 
mixing much in society (for which his 
varied accomplishments, originality of 
humour, and agreeable manners, peculiar- 
ly fitted him), he gradually relaxed in the 
prosecution of that profession. 

About this time also, on the suggestion 
of a friend, he tried his powers as a Dra- 
matist; and, the attémpt succeeding, he 
made further contributions to the Drama 
from time to time; and, although celebrity 
was not sought by him, he eventually be- 
came known as one of the most success- 
ful Dramatists of his day. 

In 1818 he succeeded to the property of 
his uncle and aunt Sir Isaac and Lady 
Pocock, and took up his residence at 
Maidenhead, where he employed himself 
in the duties of a country gentleman, 
at times using both his pencil and pen, 
and producing works which show how 
highly he was gifted. Some of his poeti- 
cal pieces are found with the fugitive 
literature and music of the day, but are 
well deserving of a more lasting preserva- 
tion. His last historical painting was an 
Altar-piece (‘ Our Saviour blessing little 
Children’) presented by him to the new 
chapel at Maidenhead. During his resi- 
dence in London, at the period of Buo- 
naparte’s threatened invasion, he was ap- 
— First Lieutenant of ‘ The Royal 

estminster Volunteers,’ whence he was 
raised to the rank of Major by the suffrage 
of its members; and he had not long 
been resident at Maidenhead before he 
was joined in the Commission of the 
Peace for Berkshire; and in July 1831 
appointed one of His Majesty’s Ehipaty 
Lieutenants for that county. He was 
active and energetic in the performance 
of the duties which devolved upon him 
as a Magistrate or otherwise; and in all 
the relations of private life his conduct 
was exemplary. He died after a few 
hours illness,—though suddenly, not un- 
prepared, — and his remains were de- 
posited in the family vault at Cookham. 

Mr. Pocock married Miss Louisa 
Hime of Liverpool on the 24th August 
1812, by whom -he had one son, Isaac- 
John Innes, now at Eton, and three 
daughters, Anne, Louisa, and Elizabeth- 

Frances ; all of whom survive him. 


To this memoir we are enabled to add, 
from another correspondent, the following 
list of Mr. Pocock’s works : 
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His first dramatic essay was the musi- 
cal farce of «* Yes or No?” produced at 
the Haymarket in 1808: this was fol- 
lowed in 18]0 by two lively bustling 
pieces, viz: “* Hit or Miss,” and ** Seventy 
Years ago;” the former rendered fa- 
mous by the inimitable acting of the late 
Charles Mathews in the character of 
Cypher, and both first acted at the Ly- 
ceum. Added to these, his most success- 
ful productions were, ‘¢‘ Any Thing New,” 
a musical farce, 1811; ‘ The Green 
Dragon,” another; and ‘* Harry Le Roy,” 
a burletta (altered from ‘the Miller of 
Manstield’),allin 1811; «The Miller and 
his Men,” a melodrama, 1813; which, by 
aid of the sweet music of Bishop. still re- 
tains a place on the stage ; ** For England 
Ho!” an opera, 1813; “ John of Paris,” 
an opera, 1814; “ Zembuca,” a melodrama, 
1814; * The Magpie or the Maid?” a 
melodrama, 1815; *“ Robinson Crusoe,” 
a pantomimic Easter-piece, 1817; ‘* Rob 
Roy,” an opera (dramatised from Scott’s 
Novel), 1818; ‘* Montrose,” a musical 
drama, 1822; ‘* Woodstock,” a drama, 
in five acts, (from Scott’s Novel,) 1826 ;” 
“ The Robber’s Wife,” a melodrama, 
1830; “ The Corporal’s Wedding,” a 
farce, 1830-1; “ The Omnibus,” an in- 
terlude, 1831; “ Country Quarters,” a 
farce, 1832; “ The Clutterbucks,” a farce, 
1832; “Scan.-Mag.” a farce, 1833; « The 
Ferry and the Mill,” a melodrama, 1833 
(intended as a sort of companion, we pre- 
sume, to the ‘ Miller andhis Men’); and 
“King Arthur and the Knights of the 
Round Table,” a Christmas equestrian 
spectacle, 1834-5. We may mention as 
less successful, “The Farce- Writer,” 
which christens itself; ‘** The Heir of 
Veroni,” an opera, 1817; “ The Liber- 
tine,” do. 1817; “ The Antiquary,” a 
play (from Scott’s Novel, afterwards re- 
dramatised with better success by Mr. 
Terry), before 1820; ‘ Husbands and 
Wives,” a farce, 1817; ‘* Alfred the 
Great, or the Enchanted Standard,” a 
musical drama (partly founded on an early 
production of O’ Keeffe’s), 1827; «* Tucki- 
Tomba,” an Easter piece, 1828; ‘* Peve- 
ril of the Peak,” an opera, 1826; «* The 
Blue Anchor,” a nautical drama, 1830; 
“ The Doom-Kiss,” a musical drama, 
1832; “ Anster Fair,” an Easter folly, 
1834; and two pieces, produced since his 
death, one a farce called, ‘“* The Night 
Patrol,’ and the other an adaptation of 
Sir Walter Scott’s Novel of « Old Mor- 
tality,” under the ill-chosen title of “ Ca- 
valiers and Roundheads.” * 





* The year 1679, when the story com- 
mences, is surely too late an zra for the 
party terms of Cavaliers and Roundheads. 
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W. Moruerwer t, Esa. 

Nov. 1. At Glasgow, in his 38th year, 
William Motherwell, esq. 

This pleasing poet was born in the 
Barony Parish of Glasgow, and at a very 
early age placed under the care of an uncle 
in Paisley, from whom he received his 
education. 

When a youth be obtained a situation 
in the Sheriff Clerk’s office at Paisley, 
where he remained till within the few last 

ears of his life. His first appearance 
in the literary world was in 1819, when 
he contributed to, and directed, a poetical 
publication entitled the ‘ Harp of Ren- 
frewshire.” From this time he was busily 
employed in the compilation of a very 
interesting and valuable collection of 
ballads, which he published in 1827 
under the title *‘ Minstrelsy, Ancient and 
Modern,’ illustrated by an ably written 
historical introduction, and notes. 

In 1828 he became editor of the ‘ Pais- 
ley Magazine’ and ‘ Paisley Advertiser ;’ 
and after having conducted the latter 
journal about two years, he was offered 
the editorship of the ‘ Glasgow Courier,’ 
which he accepted, and continued to di- 
rect to the time of his death. In 1833 
was published a collected edition of his 
own delightful Poems, lyrical and narra- 
tive; and the same year he contributed 
a humorous and chastely comic series of 
papers called, ‘Memoirs of a Paisley 
Bailie’ to ‘ The Day,’ a periodical work 
then publishing in Glasgow. Within the 
last year he had superintended an elegant 
edition of ‘ Burns;’ and such time as he 
could spare from necessary duties was 
employed in collecting materials for a 
Life of that unfortunate but truly exqui- 
site song-writer, Robert Tannerhill of 
Paisley, whose biography might furnish 
a volume of great interest. He has also 
left unfinished the greater portion of an 
intended prose work, embodying the old 
wild legends of the Norsemen. 

Mr. Motherwell was a poet of no com- 
mon genius, spirit, and pathos. Amidst 
the infinite variety of his style, we prefer 
his simplest ballad compositions; our 
special favourite is ‘ Jeanie Morrison.’ 
This piece we never read without a tear ; 
itis pure in spirit, and for intensity of 
feeling, akin to the sweetest poetry of 
Robbie Burns himself. 

His love for chivalrous old ballads was 
exceedingly great ; indeed, he never was 
more happy than when poring over those 
sugared sweets, with a friend at his elbow 
to hear and appreciate his exquisite man- 
ner of delivering them. ‘The many hours 
spent in this delightful recreation were of 
late years unavoidably given up to politics, 

The afternoon previous to his death 
was spent in the society of a few friends, 
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when he was in perfect health, and dis- 
played all his usual cheerfulness and vi- 
vacity: about three o’clock on the morn- 
ing following (Sunday) he was seized with 
an apoplectic fit, and in less than three 
hours, during which he scarcely spoke, 
his lamp of life was for ever extinguished. 





Francis Goopwin, Esa. 

Aug. 30. In King-street, Portman-sq. 
Francis Goodwin, esq. architect. 

The public works of this gentleman 
were new churches at Hulme by Man- 
chester; Ashton under Lyne; Portsea, 
Hants; Derby; Kidderminster; Oldham; 
Bordesley, by Birmingham (engraved in 
Gent. Mag. for Sept. 1827); West Brom- 
wich; Bilston; Walsall; and Burton 
upon Trent. He rebuilt churches at Bil- 
ston and Walsall, St. Michael’s South- 
ampton, the tower of St. Peter’s Man- 
chester, and the tower and spire of St. 
Paul’s Birmingham. He also erected 
Town-halls at Manchester and Maccles- 
field, Markets at Leeds and Salford, an 
Exchange at Bradford, and a County 
Prison at Derby. 

A description of the Manchester Town 
Hall, which may be termed his chef- 
d’ceuvre, is given in the Introduction to 
his second volume of “ Rural Architec- 
ture,” with an interior view and plan. 
His principal private work was Lissadell, 
the mansion of Sir R. G. Booth, Bart. in 
co. Sligo, an interior of the Gallery in 
which forms the frontispiece to his first 
volume of ‘* Rural Architecture.” He 
was also employed by Lord Hatherton, 
in Staffordshire; by E. J. Cooper, esq. 
M.P. at Markree, co. Sligo; &c. 

When public buildings were offered to 
competition, Mr. Goodwin frequently 
furnished plans, and in several instances 
he obtained premiums. This was the 
case with regard to the new Grammar 
School of Birmingham, his design for 
which was exhibited last year at Somer- 
set House. A few years ago he brought 
before the public a scheme for an exten- 
sive Cemetery in the vicinity of the me- 
tropolis, the drawings of which were exhi- 
bited at an office taken expressly for the 
purposein Parliament-street. Thegrounds 
were to have been ornamented with a va- 
riety of edifices, copied from the principal 
buildings at Athens, of some of which 
there would have been duplicates in the 
corresponding parts of the inclosure. This 
project excited some attention at first, 
but soon died away; and, in fact, it was 
upon such a scale that it could hardly 
have been realised. During a great part 
of last year, Mr. Goodwin was in Ireland, 
preparing designs for extensive additions 
to the College at Belfast, including a 
magnificent building for a Museum, the 
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plan of which was ingenious and novel ; 
and he was also engaged in planning some 
Baths at Dublin: but both these under- 
takings seem to have been abandoned. 

The proposals put forth for designs for 
the new Houses of Parliament, engrossed 
his attention more deeply than any pre- 
vious object, as he felt anxious to avail 
himself of the advantage which his pre- 
vious attention to the same subject, two 
years ago, had already afforded him. 

At the inquest which was held on his 
death, Dr. Copeland said that the de- 
ceased had for some months- past been 
engaged in forming plans for the erection 
of the Houses of Parliament, and so in- 
tense had been his studies upon the occa- 
sion, that he declared to him (the Doctor) 
that he was unable to obtain any rest at 
nights, so completely engrossed were his 
thoughts upon the plans he was engaged 
in drawing out. In answer to a question 
from the Coroner, the Doetor said that 
such intense study was likely to produce 
a determination of blood to the brain, and 
occasion an attack of apoplexy. The 
Jury returned a verdict of “ Died by the 
visitation of God, in a fit of apoplexy.” 

Mr. Goodwin was the author of a work 
entitled “ Rural Architecture: a series 
of Designs for Rustic, Peasants’, and Or- 
namental Cottages, Lodges, and Villas, 
in various styles,” in two volumes quarto, 
each of which has a supplement, entitled, 
«“ Cottage Arehitecture.” The first vo- 
lume is dedicated to Sir John Soane, and 
the second to Lord Hatherton. The first 
has 50 plates, the second 49; the first 
supplement nine, and the second seven. 

He also published in 1833 his “ Plans 
of a new House of Commons.” 





Wittram Say, Esa. 

Aug. 24, 1834. In Weymouth-street, 
Portland-place, aged 66, William Say, 
esq. the celebrated mezzotinto engraver. 

Mr. Say was born at Lakenham, with- 
in the limits of the city of Norwich; his 
father, Mr. William Say, was Land- 
Steward to the proprietors of several 
estates in the neighbourhood of that city. 
He died when his son was only five years 
of age. The subject of this memoir then 
became entirely an orphan, for he had lost 
his mother two years before ; from which 
time he was confided to the care of a ma- 
ternal aunt, the daughter of a neighbour- 
ing clergyman. The lad’s residence, on 
the borders of the lake from which the 
village is supposed to derive its name, 
had imbued him with a love of the water, 
which he soon transferred to the ocean, 
and it made an indeliblé impression on his 
youthful mind. In after years he drew 
from the sea his favourite prospects and 
recreations, and he was always interested 
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in the histories of its brave adventurers. 
The repugnance entertained by his aunt 
to the precarious and dangerous nature of 
a maritime life, formed a prohibition to 
his adopting it. He therefore, as he ad- 
vanced to manhood, tried several other 
pursuits, some of which were not agrea- 
ble to him, and others not beneficial, or 
offered no prospect of being so. He 
came to London about the age of twenty, 
and before that of twenty-one, married 
Miss E. Frances, his present widow. 

From an early age he had evinced a 
love for the arts, and drew with facility ; 
but Norwich at that time afforded but 
small resources for graphic study, and no 
encouragement. In London both were 
before him; and immediately after his 
marriage he made arrangements with Mr. 
James Ward, then practising as an en- 
graver, but now better known as a cele- 
brated painter and Royal Academician, 
to study under him; and with this guid- 
ance he engraved his first plate. 

From that time both pleasure and 
profit were combined; and perhaps few 
artists have exceeded Mr. Say in close 
application. The number of his known 
works is three hundred and thirty-five, all 
executed by his own hands; many of them 
large historical and domestic subjects, 
and many whole-length portraits. A 
complete set of his works is in the pos- 
session of his son. 

In 1807 Mr. Say was appointed En- 
graver to his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Gloucester, after having engraved the 

ortraits of the Duke and Duchess painted 

y Sir William Beechey. About the year 
1819 he engraved the first mezzotinto on 
steel that had ever been produced. 

He was a man of rather retired habits, 
although of a very social disposition. 
Among his family and friends he was gay 
and playful. His partiality for young per- 
sons, and his almost inexhaustible spirits 
endeared him, and made his company 
more sought by them than that of many 
of their own age. At his death his chil- 
dren consisted of one son, Mr. Frederic 
Richard Say, a portrait painter; and three 
daughters, the eldest of whom is married 
to John B. Papworth, esq. architect ; 
the second to William A. Nicholson, 
esq. architect, Lincoln; and the youngest 
to George Morant, esq. of Wimpole- 
street. 

His last illness was short, and supposed 
to be induced by too close application to 
his art, from which he had declared his 
resolution shortly to retire. 

A sale of Mr. Say’s remaining stock of 
plates and prints took place at Messrs. 
Christie and Manson’s, on the 23d of 
July last; they chiefly consisted of por- 
traits, the copper-plates of more than 
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thirty of which were sold, as were the 

lates (on copper or steel) of the fol- 
owing subjects, some of which were 
unpublished :— Three Maries at the Se- 
ulchre, by A. Caracci. Infant Jesus, 
y Carlo Maratti. Fallen Angels, by 
Lawrence (unfinished). Raising of Laza- 
tus, by Hilton. Death of Abel. Judg- 
ment of Paris, by Vanderwerff (unp.) 
Bacchanti, by Reynolds. Cupid by Pick- 
ersgill. Market Girl. The Refusal (unp.) 
Landscape, by Eastlake (unp.) Farrier’s 
shop, by Ward (unp.) Bull-baiting, by 
Stubbs (unp.) Duke of Wellington's 
horse Copenhagen, by T. Smyth. Da- 
nish terrier, by Northcote. November 
day on the Moors (unp. 

Mr. Say engraved sixteen plates for 
Turners Liber Studiorum, and several 
for Turner’s River Scenery; and also the 
following distinct subjects:—The Dille- 
tanti Society, after Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
Brigands, after Eastlake; and the follow- 
ing after Fradelle:—Mary Queen of 
Scots, Belinda, Lady Jane Grey, Othello, 
Ivanhoe, Queen Elizabeth and Lady Paget, 
Petrarch and Laura. 

In another number we hope to be able 
to give a complete list of Mr. Say’s works. 





Tuomas Heapuy, Esq. 

Oct, 23. In bis 60th year, Mr. Thomas 
Heaphy, painter in water colours. 

He was brought up as an engraver, but 
soon devoted himself to water-colour 

inting, and was one of the earliest mem- 

rs of the old Water-colour Society. 
He was, however, a somewhat intractable 
man; for he was always opposed to the 
Royal Academy, soon seceded from the 
Water-colour Society, and, after lending 
a willing hand to the establishment of the 
Society of British Artists, of which he 
was the first President, he almost imme- 
diately withdrew from it. 

In the early part of his career, Mr. 
Heaphy enjoyed more patronage than any 
artist of the day, excepting, perhaps, 
Lawrence. His principal pictures are 
two of Fishmarkets, A Blind Man so- 
liciting alms, The Cheat at Cards, The 
Sore Leg, Juvenile Poachers, &c. Many 
of his productions certainly depicted 
scenes of low, or rather vulgar, lite, the 
truth of which only rendered them more 
disgusting. Neither picturesque nor 
grand, as gypsies or banditti, the cadave- 
rous groupes of a midnight cellar were 
rather repulsive than admirable. 

From this path, however, he directed 
his attention to a more profitable source ; 
and turned his talents from the purlieus 
of St. Giles’s to the more elegant inhabit- 
ants of the precincts of St. James’s. 
Among his best portraits were Princess 
Charlotte, Prince Leopold, and Queen 
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Caroline, to whom he was appointed 
Portrait Painter in Ordinary; acecpe 
picture containing portraits of the Duke 
of Wellington and about fifty field officers, 
the print of which is well known. 

In 1831 he, for the first time, visited 
Italy; where he made many admirable 
copies from the most celebrated works of 
art. This may be considered as the close 
of his professional life. 

Mr. Heaphy was undoubtedly a man of 
talent. He studied nature; and his 
works possess much simplicity and truth, 
delicacy of colouring, and appropriate ex- 
pression. But his talent was by no 
means exclusively confined to art ; he was 
equally at home, if quarrying for stone, 
or constructing a fsa or build- 
ing a house, or devising an improved 
axle, or laying down a railway. Those 
who knew him in private life, Ge testi- 
mony to his worth, and say he had many 
peculiarities, but few faults. — (4the- 
neum.) 





JosEPH Bonsor, Esa. 

Nov. 13. In Salisbury-square, Fleet- 
street, aged 67, Joseph Bonsor, esq. of 
Polesden, Surrey. 

This gentleman was the founder of his 
own fortune. He was born at Retford, 
in Nottinghamshire, and served his time 
to a bookseller and printer in that town. 
On the expiration of his apprenticeship 
he came up to London, with a strong re- 
commendation to Mr. Walter, father to 
the present member for Berkshire, which 
shortly led to his undertaking to suppl 
the paper onwhich the Times was ecivted, 
and which he continued to do for some 
years. About the year 1796 he com- 
menced business as a wholesale stationer 
in Salisbury-square, and by continued at- 
tention to the concern, as well as by'strictly 
upright, liberal and honourable conduct, 
soon placed it amongst the first whulesale 
houses in the trade. His prosperity and 
success in life, however, never interfered 
with his accustomed attention to busi- 
ness; but his prospects still continuing to 
brighten, about the year 1818 he purchased 
of Charles Sheridan, esq. son of the cele- 
brated R. B. Sheridan, about 320 acres 
of the estate of Polesden, in Surrey, 
where he first built a'snug farm-house and 
buildings, and a few years subsequently 
erected a handsome mansion on the site 
of the old dwelling, taken down by the 
late R. B. Sheridan. 

The situation on which the house is 
placed is most beautiful, commanding adis- 
tant view of Box-hill on the left, andahome 
prospect, a natural amphitheatre, as lovely 
as can well be imagined. Here Mr. Bon- 
sor used, during the summer months, te 
retire, at the end of the week, to enjoy its 
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comforts with his family and friends, and 
a more delightful spot in which to partake 
of the pleasures of retirement it is impos- 
sible to imagine. The grounds are pic- 
turesque, and laid out with great taste, 
and a terrace walk of 1200 feet in length, 
protected from the north by a lofty row 
of beeches, renders it one of the most 
pleasant parades which can well be con- 
ceived; and which Admiral Sir W. Geary, 
when he occupied the place, and whose 
property it had once been, used to call his 
* quarter deck.’ 

To his family, and to those friends with 
whom he was more particularly upon 
terms of intimacy, Mr. Bonsor's loss is 
inseparable. He was uniformly most kind 
and affectionate to the one, and always 
hospitable and attentive to the other, and 
he will be long sincerely lamented and 
regretted ; and by none, out of the family, 
more than by the writer of this article. 

Mr. Bonsor has left a widow, about his 
own age, a son and a daughter, to lament 
the great loss they have sustained in his 
sudden decease, occasioned by ossification 
of the heart. His son was some time 
since called to the bar, and his daughter is 
married to Mr. M. Orme, of Doctors’ 
Commons. 


DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


a. 25. Aged 23, Mr. Edw. Graves, 
of King William-street, printseller, late 
of the house of Moon, Boys, and Graves. 
His judgment in engravings, both ancient 
and modern, was excellent; and his 
pleasing manners obtained him general 
esteem. 

Oct. 18. In the New North-road, aged 
32, Mr. James Harbour Bull, of the Six 
Clerks’ Office. 

Oct. 20. At Chelsea, Anne, relict of 
T.Attkins, esq. of Langley-house, Bucks. 

Oct. 22. In the Avenue-road, Re- 
gent’s Park, aged 45, G. Ripley, esq. 
fourth son of the late J. R. Ripley, esq. 
of Clapham common. 

Wm. Brokenbrow, esq. late of Queen- 
square, Bath. 

Oct. 24. In Bury-street, aged 80, Capt. 
Henry Barwell. He was made Lieut. 
1780, Commander 1802, post Captain 
1812. His wife died at Seschasiee in 
1815. 

At Clapham-common, aged 87, S. 
Lawford, esq. one of the Court of As- 
sistants of the Society of Apothecaries. 

Aged 33, Jonathan Williams, esq. of 
Chapel-street, Grosvenor-place ; second 
son of Isaac Lloyd Williams, esq. of Lin- 
coln’s inn, and of Cwmcynfelin, Car- 
diganshire. 


Oct. 25. In Kent-terrace, Regent’s- 
park, J. Powell, esq. of Liloyd’s, occa- 
sioned by a fall from his horse. 

At Earl’s-court, Old Brompton, aged 
27, Fanny, wife of R. Gunter, esq. 

Aged 60, Thomas Passey, esq. one of 
the Cashiers of the Bank of England. 

Oct. 26. At Camberwell, Lady Knight, 
widow of Adm. Sir John Knight, 
K.C.B. 

At Norwood, Middlesex, Joseph Ro- 
bins, esq. son of the late John Robins, 
esq. formerly a celebrated auctioneer, of 
Regent-street. 

Oct. 27. At Fulham, aged 66, W. 
Howard, esq. 

In the Edgeware-road, James Barry, 
esq. second son of the late Dr. Barry, 
formerly of Bristol Hotwells. 

Oct. 28. In Upper Wimpole-street, 
aged 85, the Lady Frances Henrietta 
Fitzwilliam, last surviving child of Wil- 
liam first Earl Fitzwilliam, and aunt to 
the present Earl. 

Oct. 29. In Charlotte-street, Blooms- 
bury, in her 80th year, Sarah, relict of 
Col. Wyndham, Coldstream Guards. 

In Eaton-square, in his 63d year, Ro- 
bert Lukin, esq. First Clerk in the War 
Office. He was the second son of the 
Very Rev. G. W. Lukin, Dean of Wells, 
(half-brother to the Right Hon. William 
Windham), and was brother to the late 
Rear- Adm. Lukin. He married in 1808, 
Catharine, dau. of the Rt. Rev. Samuel 
Hallifax, Bishop of St. Asaph. 

Oct. 30. At Chelsea, in his 68th year, 
Richard Draper, esq. late of the Navy 
7 Office. 

n White-cross-street prison, aged 72, 
Henry Charles Grainger, esq. formerly a 
partner in the bank of Messrs. Birch, 
Chambers, and Co. of New Bond-street. 

At Hammersmith, aged 64, Thomas 
Francis, esq. 

Oct. 31. In Lamb’s Conduit-street, 
aged 59, Francis Benjamin Bedwell, esq. 
senior Registrar of the High Court of 
Chancery. 

Nov. 1. In Delahay-street, Westmins- 
ter, aged 80, Mrs. Catherine Fallofeild, 
late of Scotland-yard. 

Nov. 2. At Peckham-rye, aged 50, 
John Akerman, eaq. father of J. Y. 
Akerman, esq. F.S.A. the author of se- 
veral useful works on Coins. 

J. W. Wardell, esq. eldest son of the 
late John Wardell, esq. of Whitburn 
West-house, Durham. 

Nov. 4. In Cadogan-place, aged 84, 
Fanny, widow of John Brickwood, esq. 
of Addiscombe, Croydon. 

Nov. 5. In the Edgeware-road, aged 
75, Jane, relict of William Baker, esq. of 
Windsor, 
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At Streatham, Charlotte, third dau. of 
the late Matthew Holland, esq. of Sack- 
ville-street. 

In Hanover-street, in his 29th year, 
Lieut. the Hon. John Forbes, of the 79th 
reg. fourth son of General Lord Forbes. 

In Welbeck-street, aged 55, Sir David 
Barry, M.D. He was for some years in 
the medical department of the army, ori- 
ginally, we believe, in the Portuguese 
service. Latterly he had been a good 
deal employed by government in investi- 
gating the subject of epidemic diseases, 
particularly yellow fever and cholera, in 
regard to the latter of which he was a 
strong contagionist. He has left a widow 
and family. 

At Newington-butts, in her 95th year, 
Rebecca, relict of William Brodrick, 
esq. and mother of the late William Bro- 
derick, esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, barrister- 
at-law. 

Nov. 6. At Brompton, John Brown- 
ing, esq. 

Nov. 7. In the Wandsworth-road, aged 
78, Louisa, relict of T. Deacle, esq. of 
Sonning. 

Thomas Westrop, esq. of North Bank, 
Regent's park. 

Nov. 8. In the Strand, aged 21, Chas. 
Brewster Twining, second son of George 
Twining, esq. 

Nov. 9. Alexander Cosmo Orme, esq. 
of the Inner Temple, solicitor. He had 
recently married the daughter of J. F. 
Proud, esq. of Wolverhampton. 

In London, aged 60, Henry Newman, 
esq. of Catherine-hill house, near Wor- 
cester, a member of the Society of Friends. 
He might be considered the founder of 
the Worcester Visiting Society and the 
Friendly Institution, to both of which, as 
well as to other institutions, he devoted 
much of his time. While resident in 
London, the improvement of prison dis- 
cipline was a prominent object of his at- 
tention, and the gentleman commissioned 
by Government a few years ago to pro- 
ceed to America, to gain a knowledge of 
the prison discipline adopted in the United 
States, selected Mr. Newman as his com- 
panion and coadjutor in the inquiry. His 
exertions while in America were too much 
for his constitution, which received a 
shock it never completely overcame. 

Nov.11. In Tower-street, aged 66, 
Mr. J. W. Goss, late of Teignmouth. 

Nov. 12. In the Middle Temple, aged 
76, James Raymond, esq. one of the 
Benchers of that society. He was called 
to the bar in 1788, and practised as a con- 
veyancer. 

At Deptford, aged 73, Mr. Henry Ver- 
vine, for some years a respectable school- 
master in that town. 

Nov. 15, At Streatham, aged 72, Alex- 
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ander Mac Dougall, esq. late of Parlia- 
ment-street, solicitor. 

At Dalston, aged 68, Mr. Joseph 
Poché. 

Aged 43, Emma-Mary, wife of W. A. 
Mackinnon, esq. of Newtown Park, 
M.P. for Lymington. She was the only 
dau. and sole heiress of Joseph Bud- 
worth Palmer, esq. of Rushhouse, co. 
Dublin, and Palmerston, co. Mayo; was 
married in 1812, and was the mother of 
six children. At the time of her marriage 
she was considered one of the handsomest 
women and one of the greatest heiresses 
in the kingdom. A biographical account 
of her father is given in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for Dec. 1815. 

Nov. 16. In Dorset-sq. Col. Brough- 
ton, E. I. service. 

In Green-st. Grosvenor-sq. Charlotte 
Amelia, only child of the late Sir Richard 
Gamon, Bart. by Lady Amelia Murray, 
aunt to the present Duke of Atholl. 

At Hampstead, aged 72, Charles Cook- 
ney, esq. of Castle-street, Holborn. 

In West-square, Southwark, in her 
30th year, Elizabeth, wife of Wm. Henry 
Black, esq. Sub- Commissioner of Public 
Records. 

In Buckingham-st. Wm. Parkins, esq. 
of Cherfield Lodge, Herts. 

In Sherrard-street, Piccadilly, James 
Smith, esq. Deputy Storekeeper of his 
Majesty’s Ordnance at the Island of St. 
Vincent. 

Nov. 17. Aged 35, Frances Ann, the 
wife of E. Younge, esq. of the Middle 
Temple. 

Mary, widow of Col. Skeene. 

Nov. 18. At Chelsea, Anne, widow of 
Edmund Antrobus, esq. of the Strand. 

In Albemarle-st. in her 80th year, Ka- 
tharine, relict of Samuel Harvey, esq. of 
Sandwich. 

At Streatham, Thomas Golden, esq. 

Nov. 24. In Great Queen-street, Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields, aged 46, Mr. Edward 
Evans, the well-known printseller. He 
was bred up as a compositor, in the print- 
ing-office of Messrs. Nichols and Son; 
and at an early age was selected by them 
as an efficient Reader. But, having 
saved some little money, he established 
himself as a Printseller, in which business 
his industry had more scope, and for 
some years he has contributed to the 
pleasure of many literary persons, fond of 
illustrating their collections with addi- 
tional Prints, as at his well-stored shop 
they were almost sure to find what they 
might want. Mr. Evans was a ver 
amiable, good-tempered man; and will 
be much regretted. He has left a widow 
and family, who will be enabled, we hope, 
to carry on his business with success. 
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Berxs.—Oct. 29. At Windsor, aged 
84, Jane, relict of James Baverstock, esq. 
of Alton, formerly a partner in the ori- 
ginal firm of Ramsbottom and Baver- 
stock, of that place. She was the only 
child of the Rev. John Hinton, for 58 

ears Rector of Chawton, in Hampshire, 

y Martha, daughter and heir of the 
Rev. Edward Hinton, Rector of Sheer- 
ing, Essex, through whom she was the 
sole representative of the ancient families 
of the Botelers of Essex, the Hintons of 
Newbury, the Martins of Witney and 
Ensham, and the Knights of Chawton 
and Lyminster. (See “Some Account of 
Maidstone,” 1832, p. 16.) 

Nov. 6. At Wallingford, aged56, Mr. 
W. B. Sheen, for thirty years a solicitor 
in that town. 

Nov. 12. At Reading, Augusta, wife 
of John Prettejohn, esq. of Barbadoes, 
and late of Harehatch, in this county. 

Nov. 16. At Newbury, aged 46, Clara, 
wife of J. Bunney, esq. 

Nov. 19. At the Earl of Abingdon’s, 
Wytham, Harriett, third daughter of the 
late Hon. General Thomas Gage. 

Bucxs.—Nov. 9. At East Burnham 
House, in her 93rd year, Elizabeth, wi- 
dow of Charles Coxe, esq. of Kemble, 
Wilts, eldest dau. and coh. of the late 
Chas. Eyre, esq. of East Burnham. 

CuEster.—Nov. 13. Aged 68, Tho- 
mas Lowndes, esq. of Macclesfield, for- 
merly of London, merchant. 

CumBERLAND.—Oct. 8. At Bowscar, 
William Youngson, esq. late Lieut.-Col. 
E. I. service, 

Devon. — Oct. 24. At Plymouth 
Dock, Capt. John Thomas, R. M. 

Oct. 29, At Exeter, Eliza- Archange, 
widow of Major Wallen, 20th drag. 

Nov. 5. At Milverton, Miss Agassiz, 
only dau. of Capt. Agassiz, R. N. of 
Exeter. 

Nov. 8. Aged 77, Charles Potbury, 
esq. late senior landing waiter of H. M 
Customs, Plymouth. 

Nov. 10. At Exeter, Mrs. Perring, of 
Salterton, relict of Peter Perring, esq. 
of Membland House, Devon, and sister 
to Henry Manning, esq. of Winford 
House, Heavitree. 

DonrsEt.—Nov. 4. At Poole, aged 70, 
Robert Were, esq. 

Nov. 12. At Admiston, James Gould 
Balston, esq. 

At Weymouth, Maria, widow of T. 
Greenway, esq. third dau. of the late 
Henry Foot, esq. of Berwick St. John. 

DuruamM.—Oct. 20. At Barnard Castle, 
Jane, widow of J. Hanby, esq. Capt. 
R.N. of East Wood, Yorkshire. 

Oct. 27. At Darlington, aged 74, 
Frances, relict of Rev. Henry Hardinge, 
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Rector of Stanhope. She was the dau, 
of James Best, esq. of Chatham, was 
married June 4, 1779, and was mother 
of the present Rev. Sir Charles Hard- 
inge, Bart.the celebrated Capt. George 
Hardinge, R. N. the Rt. Hon. Sir Henry 
Hardinge, K.C.B. five other sons and 
five daughters. 

GLoucesTeR.—Fvd. 15. At Chelten- 
ham, aged 39, David Pennant, jun. esq. 
of Downing, co. Flint, son-in-law of the 
Duke of Marlborough and of the Earl 
of Cardigan. He married first, June 21, 
1822, Lady Caroline Spencer-Churchill, 
only daughter of the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough—she died Jan. 10, 1824; and se- 
condly, Oct. 10, 1827, Lady Emma 
Brudenell, third daughter of the Earl of 
Cardigan, and sister to the Countess 
Howe, Countess of Chichester, Lady 
Bingham, &c. 

Oct. 12. At Northleach, aged 70, Ann, 
relict of the Rev. T. Wilkinson, Vicar. 

Oct. 14. At Filton rectory, Harriott, 
wife of the Rev. J.. B. Poulden. 

Oct. 21. At Clifton, aged 76, Mary, 
relict of Samuel Perry, esq. formerly of 
Barbadoes, 

Oct. 22. At Clifton, aged 81, the 
widow of George Merrick, esq. 

Oct. 24. At Clifton, aged 80, Catherine- 
Elizabeth, relict of James Scott, esq. of 
Willsborough, co. Londonderry. 

Catherine, wife of €. O. Contattee, 
esq. of Whitminster house. 

At Cheltenham, the widow of the 
Rev. William Horton, M.A. of St. 
Mary’s, Rochdale. 

Oct. 28. At Wickwar, at the house 
of his son-in-law the Rev. Dr. Rees, 
James Randolph, esq. solicitor, of Bath. 

Nov. 6. Capt. Windey, many years 
Adjutant of the North Gloucester Mili- 
tia, and Governor of the House of Cor- 
rection at Horsley. 

Nov. 7. At Cheltenham, aged 56, 
Lucy, wife of W. Holbech, esq. of Farn- 
borough, Warwick. 

Lately, At Cheltenham, Emma, wife of 
Thos. D. Whatley, esq. barrister-at-law. 

At Cheltenham, Alexander Boswell, 
esq. late first member of the Medical 
Board at Madras. 

Hants.—Oct. 29. At Worthy Park, 
aged 47, much regretted by her family 
and friends, Eliza, wife of Samuel Wall, 
esq. ; she was the second remaining dau. 
and coh. of the late John Binns, esq. 
banker, of Leeds. Her body was in- 
terred in Winchester cathedral. 

Nov. 7. At Christchurch, the wife of 
the Rev. W. F. Burrows, 

Nov. 12. At Ryde, aged 48, David 
Stark, esq. late of the Ceylon Civil Ser- 
vice. 
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Nov. 15. At Basingstoke, aged 43, 
Elizabeth, the wife of J. C. Shebbeare, 
esq. 

Kent. — Oct. 14. By being thrown 
from horseback into a chalk-pit, Frede- 
rick Hannam, esq. of Allan Court, in the 
Isle of Thanet, son of George Hannam, 
esq. of Bramstone-house, near Margate. 

Gct. 19. At Broadstairs, Grace, wife 
of R. Alexander, esq. of Gloucester-pl. 

Nov. 1. At Herne-bay, Mary, wife of 
C. Danvers, esq. of Dorset-square. 

Nov. 3. At Tunbridge Wells, in his 
60th year, James Fenning, esq. 

Nov. 8. Aged 73, Richard Walter 
Forbes, esq. of Rolvenden. 

Nov. 12. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 
60, J. Maclachlan, esq. late Lieut.-Col. 
Royal Artillery. 

Nov. 16. At Broadstairs, Jane, relict 
of Thomas Forsyth, esq. 

Lancaster.— Lately. At Whalley- 
abbey, aged 37, W. Whitaker, esq. son of 
the late Rev. Dr. Whitaker, of Holme. 

Mipp.Esex.—Sept. 26. At Twicken- 
ham, aged 73, Catharine, widow of the 
Rev. Charles Proby, rector of Stanwick, 
Northamptonshire. 

Oct. 20. At Hampton Court, aged 82, 
the widow of Admiral Bowater, and mo- 
ther of Col. Bowater, of the Guards. 

Nov. 8. At Enfield Chase-side, aged 
85, J. Stable, esq. 

Monmovutrn.—Aged 85, John Watkins, 
esq. of Pwll-house, Monmouthshire. 

Norroik.—Zately. At Tottingstone, 
aged 42, Catharine, wife of the Rev. J. 
G. Bull. 

At Coltishall, aged 17, Miss Try- 
phena Bathurst, granddaughter of the 
Lord Bishop of ‘Norwich. 

Nortuampton.—Nov. 4. While ona 
visit at the residence of his son Henry, 
at Northampton, Cecil Becke, esq. of 
Devonshire-st. Queen-square, solicitor. 

Oxon.—Sept. 11. Fiennes Trotman, 
esq. of Bucknell, and of Siston Court, 
Gloucestershire. He was of Christ- 
church, M. A. June 13, 1811. 

Oct. 30. At Bloxham, in his 80th year, 
John Davis, esq. He was son of the 
Rev. John Davis, formerly vicar of that 
parish, and was for many years steward 
to the late Rev. F. Annesley of Eydon, 
and to Sir Chas. Knightley, of Fawsley ; 
and was highly esteemed _ for his abilities 
as a land-valuer and Commissioner of 
Inclosures. 

Nov. 1. William Perfect, esq. B.A. of 
Magdalen-hall, Oxford. 

Somerset.—Oct. 19. At Bath, at an 
advanced age, the widow of Jarvis House, 
esq. of Warminster. 

Lately,— At Batb, Cuthbert Eden, 
M.D. of Durham. 

Gent. Mac. Vo1. IV. 
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Nov. 1. At Mells rectory, aged 23, 
Lucy Ducarel, third dau. of the Rev. 
John Frederick Doveton. 

Nov. 3. At Bath, aged 64, Lieut.-col. 
John Bagot, late of Nurney, co. Kildare. 

At Wells, aged 65, Sarah, widow 
of William Irving, esq. of Mellifont 
abbey. 

Nov. 4. At Taunton, Thomas Phip- 
pen, aged 104. He drove the first post- 
chaise introduced at that town, at the 
Sugar Loaf inn, then kept by Cann, and 
now an humble public house at the east- 
ern entrance to Cann’s Field. 

Nov. 8. Col. Shapland, of Romwell, 
near Taunton. 

Nov. 10. At Bath, William Rogers, 
esq. late of Southampton. 

Nov. 16. At Whatley, aged 60, John 
Albion Shore, esq. 

Srarrorp.—WNov. 13. Henry, second 
son of John Davenport, esq. M.P. for 
Stoke-upon-Trent. This gentleman was 
hunting, and on leaping over a stone wall 
his horse fell, and rolled upon him. He 
never revived, nor even spoke after the 
accident. 

Surrotk.—Jaly... At an advanced 
age, Mr. Isaac Johnson, surveyor, of 
Woodbridge. He was a very neat 
draughtsman, and had drawn all the 
churches, and various other antiquities, 
of Suffolk ; several sets of which he dis- 
posed of to persons of antiquarian taste. 
He was attacked with apoplexy in the 
open fields, where he remained more than 
a day incapable of moving; and having 
been found and taken to a house, he did 
not long survive. 

Nov. 5. At Haughley park, William 
Crawford, esq. 

Surrey.—Sept. 14. At Tooting, Chris- 
tiana, wife of Rear-Adm. E. S. Dick- 
son. . 

Nov. 6. Aged 64, Eliza, widow of 
Henry Wright, esq. of Ham common, 

At Dorking, James Stevens, esq. 

SussEx.—Oct. 22. At St. Leonard’s, 
aged 40, Emily, wife of W. Parish, esq. 
formerly his Majesty's Chargé d’ Affaires 
at Buenos Ayres. 

Oct. 23. At Petworth, aged 71, Wm. 
Tyler, esq. 

Oct.°25. At Hastings, aged 26, Char- 
lotte, the wife of Major Willock, and the 
only child of the Rev. J. R. R. Combs, 
of Sparkes, Rolvenden. 

Warwick.—@ct. 26. At West Brom- 
wich, aged 76, A. Kenrick, esq. 

Nov. 10. Elizabeth, wife of T. C. 
Raybould, esq. of Comber house, and of 
Kinfare, Staffordshire. 

Witts.—Oct. 13. At Salisbury, aged 
63, Wadbam Wyndham, esq. late of 
Thelbridge, Devon, 7 my of the late 
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Wm. Wyndham, esq. and brother to 
Wm. Wyndham, esq. of Dinton. 

Oct. 21. At Rowd, Ford house, aged 
55, Wadham Locke, esq. M.P. for that 
borough, and Captain of the Devizes 
troop of yeomanry cavalry. He was a 
banker in Devizes, for which place he had 
sat on Whig principles since the general 
election in Jan. 1832. 

Oct. 27. Aged 74, Lieut.-Colonel 
Warneford, of Warneford-place, whose 
known integrity and undeviating princi- 
ples gained him the respect and regard 
of a large acquaintance; and whose me- 
mory will long be cherished by those who 
have lost a good landlord, a kind master, 
an indulgent husband, and an affectionate 
parent, and who during an active life sup- 
ported, with strict propriety, the valuable 
character ofa country gentleman. 

Nov. 11. At Langford, aged 76, Henry 
Swayne, esq. 

Worcester.—Nov. 7. Near Worces- 
ter, aged 77, Mr. W. Thorn, formerly an 
Alderman of Kidderminster. 

Yorksuire. — Sept. 25. At Langton 
Hall, near Malton, in her 74th year, Ann, 
relict of Thomas Norcliffe, esq. only child 
of the late William Wilson, esq. of Aller- 
ton Gledhow. 

Nov. 8. At Wentworth House, aged 
23, the Right Hon. William-Charles 
Viscount Milton, eldest son of Earl Fitz- 
william, M. P. for Northamptonshire 
(North). He was elected to Parliament 
for Malton at the general election of 1832, 
and succeeded to the representation of 
Northamptonshire on his father’s accession 
to the Earldom in Feb. 1833. He was a 
good speaker, and maintained the reputa- 
tion of his family not only in the political 
arena, but as the advocate of religion and 
charity. He married in 1833 Lady Selina 
Jenkinson, 2d dau. of the Earl of Liver- 
pool, who is expected to give birth toa 
posthumous child. 

Nov. 15. At Bawtry, aged 80, the 
dowager Viscountess Galway. She was 
Mary Bridget, daughter and heiress of 
Pemberton Milnes, of Wakefield, esq. 
was married first in 1775 to Peter Auriol 
Hay Drummond, esq. (uncle tothe present 


_Earl of Kinnoul) who died in 1799; and 
‘secondly she became the second wife of 


Robert 4th Viscount Galway, K.B. who 
died in 1810. She had no issue by either 
inarriage. 

Nov. 17. At the Retreat, near York, 


aged 44, William Stockdale, esq. of Kirk- 


land and Oulton Hall, Cumberland. 
ScorLann.—Oct. 30. At Edinburgh, 
George Robertson Scott, esq. of Ben- 
holm. 
Oct. 21. At Edinburgh, Miss Ma- 
tilda Marjoribanks, daughter of the late 


E. Marjoribanks, esq. of Lees, Ber- 
wickshire. 

Lately. — At Larne, Lieut. Ch. H. 
Marshall, R. N. Chief Officer of Coast 
guard, 

At Elgin, aged 80, Capt. John Roy, 
late of 6th Vet. Batt. 

At Portobello, Capt. John Ogilvy, 
late of 8lst foot. 

In Edinburgh, aged 106, Widow Grant, 
who lived in a small dark room of a low 
house in Monteith’s-close, High street, 
for the last seventy years. About ten 
years ago she regained her sight, so as to 
be able to read her Bible without spec- 
tacles. 

IneLanp. — Lately, At Fermoy, So- 
phia, wife of the Rev. William Butler, 
dau. of the Jate Rev. St. George Cotter. 

At Dublin, aged.81, Capt. Every Car- 
michael, formerly of the 4th dragoons. 

At Dublin, aged 104, the widow of Ro- 
bert Colvill, esq. of Youghal. 

At Kingstown, the wife of R. Dames, 
esq. niece to Arthur Hume, of Dublin, 
and grand-niece to the late Earl of Ma- 
cartney. 

The Rev. Thomas Fitzgerald, formerly 
P. P. of the parishes of Miltown and 
Lystrie, co. Kerry. He has bequeathed 
5,800/. for charitable purposes specified in 
his will, and the residue of bis real or per- 
sonal property in trust for the education 
of the poor of those parishes. 

At Newpark, co. Waterford, the seat 
of his uncle Sir John Newport, Wil- 
liam Newport, esq. He had been on 
a shooting excursion, and on his return 
imprudently drank a quantity of milk, 
which almost instantaneously produced 
inflammation in his bowels, of which, after 
some painful struggles, he expired. Mr. 
Newport was educated at Cambridge, 
where he exhibited talents of a high order, 
and was trained for public life, chiefly 
under the auspices and guidance of his 
venerable uncle, who adopted him as his 
heir. Some time ago he was called to the 
Irish bar, and was soon afterwards ap- 
pointed one of the Commissioners of 
Public Instruction. 

At Kyle House, Queen’s co. aged 90, 
R. Steele, esq. the last Major of the 
Irish Volunteers of 1782. 

Near the Horse and Jockey, co. Tip- 
perary, Mr. T. Smee, a respectable far- 
mer, aged 115 years; he never lost but 
one tooth, and retained all his faculties to 
the last moment of existence. 

Oct. 21. At Rathnally, co. Meath, 
where he went for the .recovery of his 
health, Sir John Gibney, of Brighton, 
M.D. Physician to the Sussex County 
Hospital. He received the honour of 
knighthood Feb. 22, 1832, 
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Nov. 7. Robina, wife of W. P. Lunell, 
esq. of Dublin, daughter of the late A. 
Hawkesley, esq. 

East Inpies.—4pril 21. At Secun- 
derabad, Major Arthur Poyntz, 45th foot. 

May 11. Drowned, whilst bathing at 
Barrackpore, aged 24, Colin White Tur- 
ner, esq. late of Weston-super- Mare. 

May 13. At Cananore, Anne, the wife 
of Captain Mark Blaxland, of 51st Ma- 
dras N. Inf. 

May 31. At Bancoorah, Lieut. James 
Awédry, 55th reg. Bengal N. Inf. junior 
assistant to the Governor-general’s agent 
in the Rambur district, eldest surviving 
-_ of W. H. Awdry, esq. of Chippen- 

am, 

Lately. At Madras, Capt. R. M. Hum- 
phreys. While hunting the tiger, he as- 
cended a tree, and on the tiger attacking 
one of the men, jumped down, when the 
infuriated beast sprung upon him, and 
killed him on the spot. 

At Belgaum, Capt. R. C. Oakley, of 
H. M. 23d reg. 

July 14. Off the Cape of Good Hope, 
Capt. W. Powell, 46th Madras N. I. 

West Inpies.—Sept.20. In the West 
Indies, aged 22, Francis White Merewe- 
ther, of his Majesty’s ship Rainbow, se- 
cond son of Mr. Serjeant Merewether. 

Sept. 21. In the Island of Barbadoes, 
of which he was a native, aged 60, Ben- 
jamin Ifill, esq. 

Sept. 26. At Dominica, W. Hum- 
phrys, esq. of his Majesty’s Customs, 
youngest son of the late Rev. W. Hum- 
phrys, of Antigua. 

Lately. At Jamaica, aged 25, Lieut. 
Edward Grey, of his Majesty’s ship Rain- 
bow, eldest son of the Lord Bishop of 
Hereford. 

Asroap.—July 6. At Quebec, Lieut. 
Col. George Augustus Eliot, Major of 
Brigade to Major-Gen. Sir John Col- 
burne, Lt.-Gov. of the Canadas. He 
was appointed Ensign 62d foot 1801, 
Lieut. 1804, Adjutant 1805, Capt. 103d 
foot 1808, brevet Major 1810, Capt. 68th 
foot 1820, and brevet Lt.-Col. 1830. 

dug. 1. At St. Omer, aged 49, Chas. 
Harrison Batley, esq. barrister-at-law. 
His paternal name was Harrison. As a 
member of Trinity college, Cambridge, 
he took the degree of B. A. as 11th Wran- 
gler in 1810, and having been elected a 
Fellow of Catharine hall, proceeded M.A. 


1813. In 1826 he was elected M.P. for 
Beverley. 
dug. 21. At Alexandria, Cornet J. 


E. Lyon, 4th dragoons. 

Sept. 11. At Lisbon, aged 27, George 
Gorges Beresford Lowther, esq. only son 
of the late Rev. Chambré Brabazon Pon- 
sonby Lowther, A.M. Kector of Orches- 
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ton St. George, Wilts. The funeral of 
this young officer was attended by naval 
and military officers of the highest rank, 
as well as the principal civilians resident 
at Lisbon. 

Sept. 12. At Bordeaux, Charles Phi- 
lip Rose, esq. Reading Clerk and Clerk 
of the Private Committees in the House 
of Lords, second son of the Rt. Hon. 
Sir G. H. Rose. 

Sept. 17. Dr. E. F. Charles Rosen- 
miller, Professor of the Oriental lan- 
guages at Leipsic. 

Sept. 20. At Florence, Mr. William 
Bainbrigge, formerly a partner in the 
house of Macdougall, Son, and Bainbrigge, 
solicitors, Parliament-street, London. 

Sept. 30. At Geneva, aged 45, the 
Hon. Sir Charles Gordon, Lieut.-Colonel 
of the 42d Royal Highlanders; brother 
to the Earl of Aberdeen. He was ap- 
pointed Ensign and Lieut. of the 3d foot 
guards 1803, Lieut. and Captain 1808, 
Capt. 3d foot 1812, Major 2d Greek 
Light Infantry 1813, brevet Lt.-Colonel 
1815. He served in Spain and Portugal, 
and in 1810 acted as Aide-de-Camp to 
the Duke of Wellington. 

At Lille, in France, Elizabeth, wife 
of M. Urbain Lethierry, dau. of R. 
Archdall, esq. many years M.P. for Dun- 
dalk. 

Lately. At Nassau, N. P. Lieut. 
Williams, 2d W. I. regiment ;—Lieut. 
Colebrooke, R. N. Stipendiary Magis- 
trate, and nephew of his Excellency the 
Governor ;—Capt. Kitson, commanding 
“ Royal Engineers ;—and Dr. Turn- 

ull. 


Near Paris, aged 73, General Boucher, 
who served through all the French cam- 
paigns from 1793 to 1813 and 1814 in- 
clusive, and was present at almost all the 
battles of these wars. He had, in the 
course of his services, more than twenty 
horses shot under him, but himself was 
never wounded. 

Anna Maria Pellegrini Celoni, of the 
Philharmonic Academy of Bologna, She 
had carried the art of song to perfection, 
and even in youth was the admiration and 
delight of her time; she was intimate 
with Canova, to whom she dedicated a 
work on the principles of the art in which 
she gained her great reputation. 

In his 82d year, M. Deleuze, Hono- 
rary Librarian at the Garden of Plants, 
the translator of Darwin’s Loves of the 
Plants and Thomson’s Seasons, and 
author of some original works. 

Aged 45, Henry Arendt Hamaker, 
Professor of the Oriental languages at 
Leyden; only a week after the death of 
his beloved wife. 

In Cuba, Mr. James Drummond, the 
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indefatigable botanist, who has sent home 
many interesting plants to the Glasgow 
Botanic Garden and to various others. 

At Paris, John Baker Gribble, esq. of 
the Old Jewry, one of the two sons of 
Mr. Gribble, formerly of the Long An- 
nuity Office, Bank of England. 

At Toronto, Upper Canada, aged 52, 
G. Charmbury Ridout, esq. late Second 
Clerk: in the Terepncqnaiite Office ; a 
native of Bristol. 


Oct. 1. At Gibraltar, Ensign Charles 
Cowley, 59th reg. youngest son of S, N. 
Cowley, esq. of Park-crescent. 

On board his Majesty’s ship Caledonia, 
off Zante, Lieut. Harris, R. N. He 
challenged one of the midshipmen to go 
inside the main rigging into the main-top 
as soon as he would go outside. When 
two-thirds up, he lost his hold and fell on 
the deck upon his head, and fractured his 
skull in several places. 





ADDITIONS TO OBITUARY. 


Vol. I. p. 653.—A beautiful monument 
has been erected to Adm. Sir R. G. 
Keats, G.C.B. in the chapel of Green- 
wich hospital, at the expense of his Ma- 
jesty. It consists of a bust executed by 
Chantrey, from a good picture taken by 
Jackson about twenty years since, anda 
more recent cast by Behnes. The grace- 


. ful pedestal is formed from the same solid 


piece of marble, about nine feet in height. 
On one side is chiselled the Admiral’s 
sword, on the other a trident ; immedi- 
ately in front is the following inscription : 
This Marble is erected by 
King William IV. 
To the memory of 
Adm. Sir Richard Goodwin Keats, G.C.B., 
Governor of this Hospital, 
who was his Majesty’s shipmate and 
watchmate on board the Prince George, 
of 110 guns, in which this Admiral served 
as Lieutenant, and the King as Midship- 


- man, from June 1779 to November 1781. 


In commemoration of this early period of 
their respective careers, the King desires 
also to record his esteem for the ex- 
emplary character of a friend, and his 
grateful sense of the valuable services 
rendered to his country by a highly dis- 
tinguished and gallant officer. Died 
April 5, 1834, aged 77 years.’? —The 
monument was first opened to view on 
his Majesty’s visit, on the Ist of June 
last. 

Vol. II. p. 318.—The following memorial 
has been erected in Flixton church, Suf- 
folk: ‘‘In memory of Alexander Adair, 
Esq. of Flixton hall in this parish, the 
lord of the manor of Southelmham, who 
died the 7th of March 1834, aged 91. 
Firm and independent in his principles, 
steady and sincere in his friendship, of 
high honour and strict integrity, during a 
life protracted beyond the ordinary lot of 
men, he commanded the affections of 
thoSe connected with him, the respect 
and esteem of all who knewhim. His 
remains are interred with those of his be- 
loved wife, in a vault in this church.’’ 
Arms. Party per bend Or and Az. three 
hands couped at the wrist Gules ; impal- 


ing, Argent, three lions rampant Gu. a 
chief Az. Crest. On a helmet and wreath, 
A Saracen’s head couped, affrontée, Pro- 
per. Motto. LoyAL Au Mort. 

P. 444.—A monumental tablet has been 
placed in the church of St. Lawrence 
Jewry, Guildhall, to the memory of the 
late City Solicitor, William Lewis New- 
man, Esq. Immediately after his decease 
a subscription for this purpose was opened 
by his friends, in which were enrolled the 
names of the Lord Mayor, the Lord Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench, Baron Bol- 
land, and many other distinguished per- 
sons, who were all anxious to assist in 
the affectionate undertaking. The fol- 
lowing is the inscription: ‘* William 
Lewis Newman, Esq. 31 years Solicitor 
to the Corporation of London, died 6th 
Sept. 1834, aged 73 years. This tablet 
is erected to his memory by the Lord 
Mayor, many of the Aldermen and mem- 
bers of the Common Council, City offi- 
cers, and other personal friends, as a tes- 
timony of their admiration of the profes- 
sional talent and unsullied integrity by 
which the performance of his public duties 
was discharged, as well as of the Chris- 
tian piety and unostentatious benevolence 
which adorned his private life.” The 
tablet is neatly executed. It is the work 
of Behnes, who is now engaged in pre- 
paring a statue of the late Doctor Bab- 
ington, which is to be placed in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 

P. 651.—The pedigree of the family of 
Penn is mis-stated. John Penn, Esq. is 
succeeded by his brother Granville ; but 
the present Richard Penn, Esq. is his 
cousin ; and it was the father of the latter 
who was M.P. for Lancaster. 

A beautiful Egypto-Grecian monument 
of freestone has been erected in the 
church-yard of Inveresk to the memory 
of Major-General Stirling. It is divided 
into three compartments; in the central 
of which is a sarcophagus, on which rest 
the sword, sash, and hat with general’s 
plume, together with the standard of the 
Bridge of Lodi. On the plynth is-a co- 
ronal of oak-leaves and acorns; the side 
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compartments having those of willow. 
On the side of the sarcophagus is the fol- 
lowing inscription by Dr. Moir: ‘‘ Sacred 
to the memory of Major-General James 
Stirling, late Governor of Cork, and for 
52 years an officer in the 42d, or Royal 
Highland Regiment. With a wing of 
that national corps he annihilated the 
French Invincibles at the battle of Alex- 
andria, and took their standard with his 
own hand. He commanded it through 
the whole of the Peninsular Wars, and, 
after twenty-eight years of foreign ser- 
vice, during which he was once captured 
at sea, twice wounded, and once ship- 
wrecked, he retired in 1813 into private 
life, where, cultivating the virtues which 
adorn the Christian character, he died, 
full of years and honour, at his Villa of 
Eskbank, 12th December 1834. His re- 
mains, borne hither by his veteran com- 
panions in arms, are here interred.’’ 

Vol. III. p. 104.—A handsome monu- 
ment hasbeen erected, by the congregation, 
in St. Mary’s church Hull, to the memory 
of the Rev. John Scott. It is in white 
marble, and built in the wall to the left 
of the organ. In the centre is a bold 
basso-relievo likeness of the deceased, 
encircled by palm branches ; the likeness 
is exceedingly striking, although the only 
guide the sculptor had was a black profile, 
a small pencil drawing, and the sugges- 
tions of the friends of the deceased. ‘The 
accessories are a crown of glory, unfolded 
by the removal of drapery, a book opened, 
andthe communion vessels. Underneath is 
written the following inscription: ‘In 
memory of the Rev. John Scott, M.A. 
eighteen years minister of this parish, 
who died October 16, 1834, aged 47 years, 
and is interred within the communion- 
raiis. His high endowments were devoted 
to the great object of making full proof 
of his ministry. ‘ Mighty in the Scrip- 
tures,’ he declared ‘ the whole council of 
God’ with singular judgment, energy, and 
simplicity. As he preached he lived— 
and as he lived he died. To perpetuate 
the remembrance of the fervent piety of 
their pastor and friend, an affectionate 
congregation have erected this monu- 
ment.””? The sculptor is Mr. T. Loft, of. 
London, a native of Hull.—The Commit- 
tee for furthering the Subscriptions on 
behalf of the family of the Rev. Thomas 
Scott, the Commentator on the Scrip- 
tures, and father of the above, announced 
in July last, that the amount then re- 
ceived was somewhat less than 2800/. 
“This sum, though considerable in itself, 
will yet be admitted to be very inadequate 
to benefit no less than fifteen young per- 
sons, (the grand-children) more or less 
unprovided for.’’ 
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P. 219.— Henry Thompson, M. P. 
should be M.D. 

P. 221, for Andry, read Awdry. 

P. 333.—Mr. Mammatt was the ma- 
naging partner of the bank at Ashby de 
la Zouch, and steward to the Marquis of 
Hastings, who attended his funeral. 

P. 655.—At a meeting of the Commit- 
tee for the erection of a Memorial to the 
late Lord de Dunstanville, held on the 
Ath of Nov. last, Lord Boscawen in the 
chair, it was resolved that a subscription 
be immediately opened for the erection of 
a Pillar or other conspicuous object on 
Carnbrea hill; and that the surplus be 
applied to the establishment of a Chari- 
table Fund for the benefit of natives of 
Cornwall, to be called the Dunstanville 
Fund. Weappend the first names of the 
Subscription List: Davies Gilbert, Esq. 
1007. Lord Boscawen 50/. Edward Collins, 
Esq. 200/. J. Hearle Tremayne, Esq. 2007. 
J. T. Coryton 50/. Rev. George Treweche 
50/. S. and R. Davey 507. &c. &c. Carn- 
brea is a rough granite ridge, extending 
about three quarters of a mile in length, 
nearly parallel with the high road, rising 
into three points, of which the centre is 
the highest, and on this it is proposed to 
erect the Memorial. The eastern sum- 
mit is crowned by the remains of an an- 
cient castle. The central summit is 
nearly 400 feet above the level of the road, 
and about three quarters of a mile distant 
from it on the base line. 

P. 657.—The heir of Sir Charles Mill 
is the Rev. John Barker, M.A. Vicar of 
Kingsomborne, Hants, only surviving son 
of John Barker of Wareham, Esq. by 
Mary Mill, sister to the late Sir Charles. 
Mr. Barker took the name of Mill on the 
8th of May last. . 

P. 658.—The body of Sir Peter Parker, 
Bart. was deposited in the principal vault 
under St. Margaret’s Church, Westmins- 
ter. Among the mourners at the fune- 
ral were Lord Byron, Sir Peter Dallas, 
Lord Falkland, Captain Hamilton, the 
Hon. Sir George Seymour, Admiral Sir 
George Parker, the Hon. Colonel Mont- 
ague, Captain Dallas, William Black- 
wood, Esq: &c. 

P. 666.—The late Alderman Christo- 
pher Smith was the son of a farmer re- 
siding at Harwell, a small village near 
Abingdon, in Berkshire ; when a boy he 
was sent up with his cousin to be inocu- 
lated at the Smallpox Hospital, St. Pan- 
cras ; on their convalescence one lad was 
sent home to his friends, who lived near 
Cumnor ; his kinsman, Smith, was taken 
by a manager of the hospital, a wine mer- 
chant of the same name, but no relation, 
to live with him, where he continued until 
the death of his benefactor, and then suc- 
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ceeded him in his business ; a transition 
very little less, although not so sudden, 
as that of the famous Whittington. 

P. 667.—Dr. Robert Hooper was the 
author of some medical works, and left a 
fine collection of paintings. 

Vol. IV. p. 89.—The late Earl of 
Devon has left but little of his property, 
over which he could exercise the power 
of testamentary disposition, to his own 
relatives. To his coachman and wife, 
and their children (whom, during his life- 
time, he had caused to be educated far 
above their station), he has left the Cha- 
renton estate, and the house in Paris, 
with all his personalities, among which 
are some articles of rare value. Powder- 
ham Castle, in Devonshire, with 50007. 
a year out of the Irish estates to keep it 
up, have descended to the present Earl, 
who has commenced repairs at that ve- 
nerable edifice. The surplus revenue of 
the Irish estates to Viscount Courtenay, 
eldest son of the present Earl. 

P. 101. Professor Bordwine of Addis- 
comb College, was. author of anew System 
of Fortification, published a few weeks 
before his death, and of another publica- 
tion relating to the conduct of General 
Whitlock, under whom he served, on 
account of which he was compelled to 
throw up his commission (a Majority). 
He was an American, and a man of de- 
cided talent. 

P. 209. After some controversy in the 
Ecclesiastical Court, the will of the late 
William Cobbett was proved in the Pre- 
rogative Court of Canterbury, and the 
effects of the deceased sworn to be under 
the value of 1,5007. In the first instance 
a citation had been issued at the suit of a 
creditor to call upon William Cobbett, 
the son, and sole executor, either to ac- 
cept or refuse probate of the will of his 
father ; and he agreed to administer to the 
effects, which are to the amount above 
stated. There are no specific legacies, 
but the testator bequeaths the copyright 
of his works, and all his other property, 
to his eldest son, William Cobbett, and 
desires to be buried near his father and 
mother, in the churchyard, Farnham, Sur- 
rey. The willis dated the 14th Dec. 
1833. 

P. 217. Dr. Owen Pughe laboured as 
a lexicographer with industry and success 
for a period of twenty years; but his ex- 
ertions were never properly rewarded, In 
1806, he succeeded to a handsome pro- 
perty, which the Rev. Pryce Pughe, a 
relation, left to him, and he had the hap- 
piness to live in comfortable circumstances 
many years before his decease. 

P. 221. Richard Ogborn, Esq. left 
the following munificent bequests, among 
others of lesser magnitude :—Royal Hu- 


mane Society, 1,000/.; Bank Coffée-house 
Lying-in Charity, 1,0007.; Philanthropic 
Society, St. George’s-fields, 1,000/.; 
London Dispensary, Artillery - street, 
Bishopsgaté-street, 1,000/.; Refuge for 
the Destitute, 1,000/.; Friendly Female 
Society for Relief of Poor Widows, &c. 

1,000/.; London Hospital, 666/.' These 
first seven are reversionary, on the death 
of a party aged about seventy. Asylum 
for the Deaf and Dumb, 3,000/.; School 
for the Indigent Blind, 3,000/ ; Bible 
Society, 1,0007. ; London Missionary So- 
ciety, 1,000/. ; Cheshunt College, 1,000/.; 
Penitentiary, Pentonville, 1,000/.; Dra- 
pers’ Company for Relief of Insolvent 
Debtors, 1,000/. 

_P. 325. Mr. Henry Parke published 
about the year 1827, a map of Nubia, 
which he prepared in conjunction with 
his fellow travellers, J. J. Scoles and F. 
Catherwood. All the solar observations 
were taken by Parke, and the map was 
entirely by him. He was a painter of no 
mean merit, and succeeded alike in oils 
and in water-colours. His subjects were 
for the most part architectural and nau- 
tical ; he had made a study of naval con- 
struction, as well as that of his own pecu- 
liar profession. Parke was not, however, 
a mere architect and artist; he had real 
claims to the distinction of a scholar, 
being, as he was, a good classic and 
versed in several modern languages, an 
excellent mathematician, an astronomer 
and a scientific musician. He was, 
moreover, excellent in all the social rela- 
tions of life, and the strong attachment 
with which he was regarded, and the 
esteem with which his memory is che- 
rished by all who had the good fortune 
to be within the circle of his friends, 
testify in the strongest manner to the 
amiability of his manners and the affec- 
tionateness of his disposition. He is 
believed to have been in his 43d year. 

P. 331. The late Mr. Rippon, of the 
Bank of England, furnishes an extra- 
ordinary instance of the manner in 
which the mind becomes warped by 
continued and very close application to 
business. He always declared he felt 
himself no where so happy as in his busi- 
ness; and, though for upwards of fifty 
years in the Bank, he never solicited but 
one holyday, which being granted, he left 
London with the intention of being absent 
a fortnight ; but the ennui of an idle life, 
and the want of his usual occupation, so 
preyed upon his spirits, that he actually 
returned to the Bank at expiration of 
three days, stating that green fields 
and country scenery had no charms for 
him. Mr. Rippon was always remark- 
able for his sound judgment, preciseness, 
and extreme punctuality, and his long 
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services and habits of economy, enabled 
him to leave behind him a fortune of 
60,0002. 

P. 556. Commander William Price, 
R.N. was the son of Mr. William Price, 
now in his 87th year, and who for up- 
wards of twenty years has stood at the 
head of the list of Masters. He entered 
the Navy as Midshipman in the Barfleur, 
and was present in Lord Howe’s actions 
of May and June, 1794, and Lord Brid- 
port’s, in 1795. In 1796, he was ap- 
pointed to act as Lieutenant of the Tour- 
terelle, and in cutting out a French pri- 
vateer at St. Domingo, received two severe 
wounds, one from a ball passing through 
his left hand, the other in his shoulder. 


A particular memoir of his subsequent ap- 
pointments will be found in the United 
Service Journal for November. From 1809 
to 1814 he commanded the gun-brig Bri- 
seis; on one occasion fought three Da- 
nish gun-boats, on another six, and on a 
third, in opposition to eight, conducted a 
convoy safely through the Belt. When 
he paid off the Briseis at the peace, he 
had been engaged thirty-eight times, in 
three general actions, and assisted at 
the capture of thirty-six sail of vessels. 
In 1823 he assisted in establishing the 
Royal Naval Annuitant Society, of which 
he was one of the trustees. He has left 
awidow, one son, a college midshipman, 
and a daughter. 








BILL OF MORTALITY, from 


October 21 to November. 24, 1835. 





Christened. Buried. 2 and 5 225{ 50 and 60 184 
Males 1541 3068 Males 1130 0981 5 and 10 109 | 60 and 70 206 
Females 1227 Females 115] § 10 and 20 72|'70 and 80 199 
20 and 30 151| 80 and 90 62 
30 and 40 176|90 and 100 9 
40 and 50 215 





Between 


Whereof have died still-born and under 
two years old.......... SRR OR ES pcdeanened 673 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, Nov. 17. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
a2 @€.f[s d&jin &diaw dia dja 4. 
3610 | 28 5419 7|29 913110 |35 8 














PRICE OF HOPS, per ewt. Nov. 23. 





Kent Bags.............3/. 15s. to Sl. 5s. | Farnham (seconds) O02 Os. to O2 Os. 
OURO 0. ccrasosacniose- Ol. Os. to Ol. Os. | Kent Pockets...... 44. Os. to 61. 6s. 
BOONE cisctasonsecsceocd O02 Os. to OF Os. | Baseex 22.00 co0-cc0se 31. 10s. to 41. 4s. 
Farnham (fine)... ...94 Os. to 102, Os. | Essex ........ cvoesee 4d. Os. to Sl. 5s, 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, Nov. 24. 
Smithfield, Hay, 2/. 15s. to 4/. 5s, Straw, 1/. 10s. to 17. 12s.— Clover, 40. 5s. to 57. 10s, 


SMITHFIELD, Nov. 23. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


TBE oo kncsssrsceennmac OE Sen Sg DR tice cad Os. Od. to Os. Od. 
Mutton.........0.000..-38 4d. to 4s. 4d. Head of Cattle at Market, Nov. 23. 

eer geaesee 3s. 8d. to 5s. Od. Oe 2,978 Calves 96 
PUM ccacane caphanacens 3s. Od. to 4s. 4d. Sheep & Lambs21,080 Pigs 380 





COAL MARKET, Nov. 23. 

Walls Ends, from 21s. 6d. to 24s.0d. per ton. Other sorts from 17s. 6d. to 22s, Od. 
TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 50s. Od. Yellow Russia, 44s. 9d, 
SOAP.—Yellow, 58s. Mottled, 62s. Curd, — s. 

CANDLES, 7s. Od. per doz. Moulds, 8s. 6d. 





PRICES OF SHARES. 
At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 

Birmingham Canal, 251. Ellesmere and Chester, 853.—— Grand Junction, 
231. Kennet and Avon, 20.—Leeds and Liverpool, 530.—Regent’s, 154. 
—Rochdale, 141. London Dock Stock, 54. t. Katharine’s, 724.——— West 
India, 95. Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 195. Grand Junction Water 
Works, 514. West Middlesex, 77. Globe Insurance, 150. Guardian, 343. 
— Hope, 6}. Chartered Gas Light, 463.——Imperial Gas, 43$.——Phcenix Gas, 
243.—— Independent Gas, 50.—Gencral United, 35§.—— Canada Land Com- 
pany, 34.——Reversionary Interest, 1304. 

For Prices of all other Shares inquire as above. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp, 
Hi From October 26, to November 25, 1835, both inclusive. 
4 Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
lad eta a 4 ’ 
| Saige] g ee) & salge|¢ 33) § 
q mS\S & ss EI Weather. || 25 |© S iss 3 Weather. 
alos] 4 2% | @ | Wether [RS o5)2 lee) ag . 
Oct; ° | ° | ° iin. pte Nov, © | © | * iit, pee 
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